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| ADVERTISEMENT. Exh 
| 2 


"HOUGH there be a number of excel- 
lent little books, well adapted to the 


capacities of children, yet there is not a 
| fingle book that contains a ſufficient variety 
of eaſy leſſons, in order to prepare the young 
reader for thoſe ſelections that are generally 
uſed in ſchools. 
TO ſupply this defect, the following p per- 
formance, publiſhed at the requeſt .of ſeve- 5 1 
ral eminent inſtructors of youth of both 1 1 


8 ſexes, is humbly offered to the public; and, a | 
* it be found to anſwer the intention, the _ 
author will have gained the ultimate end of = 

his wiſhes. | 
The additional chapters; which are cle” 
_ number, are highly intereſting and inſtruc- 7 

tive, and deſerve e attention. = 
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ELEMENTS 


8 CHAP. bs | 5 
oN THE SUPREME BEING, | 


OD. is a it, dae eternal, and un- 
cChangeable. He is the ſame yeſterday, to- 
day, and for ever, without beginning of days, and 
without end of time. His power is unlimited, and 
his wiſdom paſſeth knowledge. He is good unto 
all, and his tender mercies are over all his works. 
Every day we taſte of his goodneſs, and every hour 
we experience his loving kindneſs. In hin We 
live, and move, and have our being. | 
His goodneſs warms in the morning ſun, re- 
e in the evening breeze, and ſhines in the 
ſtarry ſkies. Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Win 
ter, are appointed by God. The year, as it rolls, 
proclaims his praiſe, 15 5 


F 
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„HAP. the: 
ON THE OMNIPOTENCE OF THE DEITY: 


Tus 8 Being 18 every where preſent. 


His eyes are upon the ways of men, behold 
0 ing the evil and the good. All things are naked ; 

| and open to God, even the thoughts of the heart. b; 
When we do good, he ſees and approves of us; . 


and, when we do evil, he looks on us with anger. 


O Lord,“ ſays an infpired writer, “thou halt 
ſearched me, and known me. Thou knoweſt my 
down: ſitting and mine up- -riſing, thou underſtandeſt | 
my thoughts afar off. Thou compaſſeſt my. path | 
and my lying down, and art acquainted with all | 


 rny ways. For, there is not a word on my tongue, 


but, lo, O Lord, thou knoweſt it altogether. Thou 
| haſt beſet me behind and before, and haſt laid thine 


hand upon me. Such knowledge is too wonder- 

ful for me. It is high; I cannot attain unto it. 
. Whither ſhall I go from thy ſpirit? or whi- 
| ther ſhall I flee from thy preſence ? It I aſcend up 
into Heaven thou art there. If I deſcend to the 
loweſt regions, behold thou art there, If I take 
the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
moſt parts of the ſea ; even there ſhall thy hand 


8 lead Eg and thy right hand ſhall hold me. If 1 


ſay, 


== 


he 
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45874 
ſay, ſurely the darkneſs ſhall cover me; even the 
night ſhall be light about me. Yea, the darkneſs 
hideth not from thee; but the night ſhineth as the 
day, The-darknefs and the light are both alike to 
W 2 PA 


PR * y 7 I, | | ; 
C H A P. HE. 
ON. run CREATION OF THE WORLD» 


IN the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made, and all the hoſt of them by the 
breath of his mouth. He ſaid, Let there be 
light, and there was light. Let there be a firma - 
ment, and there was a firmament. Let the ſun 
rule the day, and the moon the night; and fo 
it was.” At his command, order ſprang out of 
confuſion, and the beautiful fabric of the univerſe 
aroſe, * He ſtretched out the north over the 
empty place, ſuſpended the earth upon nothing, 
and bade the planets go their everlaſting round. 5 
When the great Creator had made the air, the 
earth, and the ſea, he filled them with various 5 
ing creatures, birds, beaſts, and ſiſhes. 1 
Ile then formed man of the duſt of the ad, 


and called him Adam; ; becauſe that word, in He- 
5 2 „ brew, 


2 5 4 
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1+) 


biw, fiahiifies earth or ground. He breathed into 
Him the breath of life ; ſo that he is related both to 
ipirit and matter, and hath both united in himſelf. 

On the ſeventh day God reſted from his works; 


not that the creation was attended with any labour 
or fatigue to him; but, having finiſhed the things 


which he intended to make at that time, he left off. 


He then viewed them with pleaſure, and pro- 
nounced them to be very god. | 

Imprint upon our minds, O thou Father of i. 
Fits, a deep ſenſe of thine infinite excellences. 
Teach us to love thee with all our hearts, to fear 


thee with the profoundeſt reverence, to put a ſteady 
truſt and confidence in thee, to worſhip thee with 


a pure adoration, and to hogour and obe ey thee | in 


| 885 1 Sour: of our r lives. 


CHAP. IV. 


ON PROVIDENC "Be 


- 


PHE : providence of God governs the world, 
= intereſts itſelf in the affairs of men, and dif- 
: poſes of all events which happen to us. Though 
the great Creator hath his dwelling on high, yet 
he kumbleth himſelf to na; wha the things that are 


done 


„ 
done on carth. He clothes the lies; and. the grafs 
of the field. Ile feeds the fowls of the air. Wich- ; 
out him-not a ſparrow falls to the ground. 

He is with us when we go ont; when we come 
in, and when we are on the way, “ Eyen * 
very hairs of our head are all numbered.“ | 

In the affairs of men, however, hs is „ mpchr | 
apparent diſorder. But this is not a ſufficient ob- 
jection againſt the providence of God. For, thoſe 
parts in the moral world, which have not an abſo- 6 
lute, may yet have a relative, beauty, in reſpect of 
ſome other parts concealed from us, but open to 
his eye, before whom, . paſt, preſent, and to come, 
are ſet together in one point of vie. 

There is a Jewiſh tradition concerning Moſes, 
which will illuftrate what I have ſaid. That great 
prophet,” we are told, was called up by a voice from 
Heaven to the top of a mountain, where, in con- 
ference with the Supreme Being, he was permitted 
to propoſe to him ſome queſtions, concerning his 
adminiſtration of the univerſe. In the midſt of 
this divine colloquy, he was commanded to look 
down on the plain below. At. the foot of the 
mountain there iſſued out a clear ſpring of water, 
at which a ſoldier alighted from his horſe to drink. 
He was no ſooner: gone, than a little boy came to 
the ame place, and finding a purſe « of: gold, which 4 
— 8 5 the 


© KG) 
the ſoldier: bad eppes took 19 8 and ad 
away with it. A b Not 
Immediately after this, came an latte olds man, 5 
wieary with age and travelling, and, having quenched 
his thirſt, ſat down to reſt himſelf by the fide of 
the ſpring. The ſoldier, miſſing his purſe, returns 
to ſearch for it, and demands it of the old man, who 
affirms he had not ſeen it, and ee to heaven 
; in witneſs of his innocence. 
| Fhe ſoldier, not believing his proteſtations, kills 
him. Moſes fell on his face with horror and 
anazement, when the divine voice thus. prevented: 5 
: his ex poſtulation: : He not ſurpriſcd, Moſes, nor 
afk Why the Judge of the whole earth has ſuffered. 
this thing to come to paſs. The child is the oe- 
caſion that the blood of the old man is ſpilt en ; 
know, that the old man, whom thou ſaweſt, was 
tic murderer of. that chiles J father,” 


CHAP. SE e 
o PARENTAL AND NATURAL AFFECTION. 4c 


L N amiable youth was lamenting, in terms of 
the ſincereſt grief, the death of a: moſt affec-⸗ 
de * His Lee endeavoured to 


2. FF : 
AH. . 25 conſole 


Yo 


((Þ ) 

confole him by the reſlection, that he had apways. 
behaved to the deceaſed with duty, tenderneſs, and 
reſpect. So I thought, replied the youth, whilſt | 
my parent was living; but now I recollect, with. 
pain and ſorrow,” many inſtances of diſobedience 
and neglect, for which, alas! it is too late a 
make any atonement. | 

- Mark that parent hen! faid a Saler to 575 be⸗ 
loved ſon. With what anxious care does ſhe call 
together her offspring, and cover them with her 
expanded. wings? The kite is hovering in the air, 
and, diſappointed of his prey, may perhaps dart 
ypon the hen herſelf, and bear her off in his talons! 

Does noti this ſigt ſuggeſt to you the tenderneſs 
and affection of your mother ? Her watehful care 
protected you in the helpleſs period of infancy, 
when ſhe nouriſhed you with her milk, taught your 
limbs to move, and your tongue to liſp its unform- 
ed accents. In childhood, ſhe has mourned over 
your little griefs; 3 has rejoiced. in your inno- 
cent delights; ; has adminiſtered to you the heal- 
ing balm in fickneſs; and has inſtilled into your 
mind the love of truth, of virtue and of wiſdom. 
Oh! cheriſh every fentiment of reſpe& for ſuch a 
mother. She merits op ne Fan of 
teem, a and veneration. 11 1 | 
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rug «ron e or ERSKINE AND > FREEPORT. mY 


14 6 HERE were two boys at wyeſtminlter⸗ 
fſchool, whoſe names were Erſkine and Free- 


port. Erſkire was of a ſoft and timorbus, "but 
F reeport of a bold and hardy, diſpoſition, - It hap- of 
15 pened one day, that Erſkine, by ſome accident, ti 
tore a piece of a curtain, which divided One part fo 
of the ſchool from the other. The poor boy, well F 
1 knowing what would be the conlequence of ſuch fa 
a tranſgreſſi on, was ſeized with a ſudden panic, ſt 
and fell a crying and trembling.” He was obſerv- = 
ede by his compamons, and particularly by Free- wu 


port, Who immediately came up to him, deſired 
him not to be concerned, and generouſly promiſed 
io take the blame upon himſelf.- As- he promiſed, 
ſo he performed, and was hipt for the fault ac- 
cordingly. 5 274 5 | 
When theſe two boys 11 men, in the reign f 
of King Charles J. of. England, the civil war be- 
tween. the King and Parliament broke out, in | 
Which they were on oppoſite ſides; Freepart w 
a captain in the king's army, and Erſteine a ridge 
2 che Rm 2 233 b: 292 ET uu 
un dE. 0. 


In an action betwixt the king's and parliament's 
army, the king's. army was defeated, and captairy 
Freeport taken priſoner. _ 
The parliament ſent Judge Erſkine to take trial of 
the priſoners, among whom was his once generous 
ſchool-fellow, Freeport. They had been fo long. 
ſeparated, that they could not know one another's 
faces. Judge Erſkine, therefore, ,was on the point 
of condemning all the priſoners, without diſtinc- 
tion. But, when their names were read over, be- 
tore pronouncing ſentence, he heard his friend 
Freeport named; and, looking attentively in his 
face, aſked him if ever he had been at Weſtmin- 


ſter-ſchool ? He anſwered, he had. Erſkine ſaid 


no more, dut immediately ſtopt proceeding, rode 
up to London, and in a few days returned with a 
ſigned pardon in his pocket for captain Freeport. | 


cH AP. : VII. , 
ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. » ed NDOT 


IN = en 5 We. We. our. <a 10 God 
and mankind. They teach us truths which phi- 
loſophy n never en Ne human Sempo- 
n 5 8 pn” 27 
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( 10 , 
fition, can be compared to them. | They are eal-, 
cylated | both 10 profit and to pleaſe. They inform 


the underſtanding, elevate the affections, and en- 
tertain the imagination. They point out the way 


to heaven, the abode of the Juſt, and the reward of 


| the faithful. 


The faireſt Na af had wit, EA a 
few readings, like gathered flowers, wither in our 


hands, and loſe their fragrance ; but the Holy 
_ Seriptures, theſc unfading plants of paradiſe, be... 
come ſtill more and more beautiful the longer 
we are accuſtomed to them. Their bloom . ap- 
pears to be daily heightened. Freſh odours are 
_ diffuſed, and'new ſweets are extracted from them. 


We ſhould, therefore, read them by day, and 


p anedifinte on them by night.“ The law of the 
| Lord is. perſect, converting the ſoul. The teſti- 
mony of the Lord is ſure, making wiſe the ſimpte. 0 
The commandment. of. the Lord. is pure, enlight- 
ening the eyes. The ſtatutes of the Lord are right, 
'xejoicing the heart. More to be defired are they 
| than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; ſweeter alſo 
| than honey, and the honey-comb. Moreover, by 
them is thy ſervant warned; and in n keeping . of = 
them there 1 is great reward. 
Phe Scriptures have been gudied and en 
+ by the" n a vileſt men. e in- 
C klruclion 
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fruQion or amuſement, therefore, we may derive 


from other books, we ſhould. always remember, ; 
that the Scriptures alone contain that wildom, 


6 which maketh wiſe t to ſalvation,” 


or can AND ABEL. 
: lx d, Abel, the two Bill (ons. of Adore. 
and Eve, purſued very different employments. 
Abel was a keeper of ſheep, . but Cain - was. a. 
tiller of the ground. \ Their tempers were as dif- 


ferent as their occupations. Abel was a lover of. 


righteouſneſs, and obedient to his parents. Cain. 
was obſtinate and wicked; neither fearing Ge 
nor loving man. 8 4 
It was uſual, in the infancy? ee world, to 
preſent oblations to God, the giver of eyery good 
gift. When, therefore, the two brothers brgughs.: 
their offerings, the ſacrifice of Abel, on account 
of his piety and goodneſs, was more acceptablocan. 8 
Gbd* than the offering of Cain.) The Lord Was 
eondeſcended to "reaſon with Cain, and to aſſure” 
aL B6 ; N kim 


(tt) 


kim: -thath i if he would be good and righteous, he 
and his offering ſhould like wiſet be acceptctd; - 


temper, he grew worſe and worſe. TT 


brother more and more. At length his malice and 
anger became ſo violent, that he * roſe up againſt. 
Abel and flew him.” He. flattered himfelf that 
there was no witneſs of his guilt, and that no one 


would know it But there 1 is no ſafety, except in 


innocence and virtue. Wherever we are, and 
Whatever v we do, we are onder the immediate eye 


of God. . 11 
Tbe Almighty Judge Was a 5 of. the 


| ching, and afterwards expoſtulated with him: 
„Where is Abel, thy brother? What haſt thou 
done? The voice of thy brother's blood crieth from” 
the ground.” He then pronounced judgment up- 
on the murderer. In conſequence of which, Cain 
removed with his wife and children from his habi- 
tation; and, having wandered from place to place 
. as a fugitive and a vagabond, at length ſettled 
in the land of Nod. He however ſtill carried the 
marke of his guilt along with him. He was vexed 
With the: horror of conſcience within and calami- 
ties without, He walked upon earth a woful ſpee- 


: 8 tacle, labouring under the eee 2x wen 


3 it, wich no medicine can cure. 2.2 29419 


371 20 A <1 


Bur, inſtead of reforming bis behaviour: and | ; 


| ( TED 55 

Let. us guard cr ine he fi dag 
E 0 creaſe upon us by degrees, and hurry us into th 

| molt ſhocking. excelles.. ** An angry man ſtirreth 


up ſtriſe, and a furious man abongdath, in rods. 
| e 


cen 5 


ON OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS, | AND OTHER 


1.4 


voriks. 3 353 Joo 


Tur 1 1 0 of, parents 15 fo As: wth 5 
„chat, if they are un- 
du e negligent, and wicked, it will make their 
parents miſerable. And can ye, my young friends, 
bear the thought of making them unhappy, whoſe 


the goodneſs of childre 


2 ® o * « 1 28 i cg * * A. 
ſole aim in life is to promote your felicity? Can 


ye receive with ſullenneſs that advice, which is de- 
ſigned entirely for your good * Do not they provide 


for all your wants? And are ye not indebted to 


their kindneſs, for your food, your <lothing, _ 


every convenience Which ye enjoy? 


Obedience to your parents is one e of. the feſt 
duties ye can perform in Alen and is the only re- 
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7 14 J) 
turn ye ean make for thoſe continual favours, 
which ye daily receive. __ 7} 


this 
ed 


As human nature is ſubject to many 1 Wan the . 
Almighty has ordained that We ſhould live toge- live 
ther, and that numbers, by helping each other, 5 | fat? 
thould procure thoſe conveniences, which no man : | wh: 
alone could obtain. 3 Cy 
Every perſon, therefore, a duties to per- Ned 
form, which are known by the name of ſocial Ri ſine 
duties; becauſe, if it. were poſſible for us to live  ſer\ 
quite alone, thoſe duties could. not be exerted. | of 1 
For, had we no parents, we could not obey them; yl 

had we no brothers or ſiſters, we could not love | Ein 


them; had we no friends or inſtructors, we could 
not be thankful and attentive to them and, if we 
knew no perſons, who were poor and wretched, 
we your: not be KING 8 r 
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CHAP. x. 
oN INTEMPERANCE. Het 
Rus, 3 4 youth, being at the court of 
his father Cambyſes, undertook one day to "PP 


? de the cup-bearer at table.. It Was the duty of hin 
. | EE this 


(16. 


ed to the king. 5 
Cyrus, without ae this ceremony, de- 


livered the cup in a very graceful manner to his 
The king reminded him of his omiſſion, 
No, replied 
I was afraid to taſte, becauſe I apprehend- . 


father. 
ich he imputed to forgetfulneſs. 
Cyrus, 
ed there was poiſon in the liquor for, not long 


this officer to taſte the liquor before it was opt 


ſince, at an entertainment which you gave, I ob- 


| ſerved that the lords of your court, after drinking 
of it, became. noiſy, quarrelſome, and frantic. Even 
you, fir, ſeemed to have forgotton that ped were a 


| * 8. | * 


CHAP, xi. 


4 THE BEES, 


YOUNG prince, in i that Kean of the year, 


when all nature ſhews itſelf in the greateſt 
degree of perfection, took a walk one day through 


a very delicious garden. He heard a great noiſe, 


and, looking about, perceived a hive of bees. He J 


approached that object, which was entirely new to 
him, and obleryed, with amazement, the order, care 


:9 
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and buſmeſs, of that little community. X The 3 


began to be formed into a regular figure, and one 


party of the bees was ftoring them with near, 
while another was employed in fupplying them 


with thyme, which they gathered. from among-all | L 


the riches of the ſpring. Lazineſs and inativity 
| were baniſhed the ſociety. Every thing was mo- 
tion, without confuſion or diſorder. The more 
conſiderable gave out their orders, and were obeyed 
DF; their inferiors, without any mapner of murmur, 
| jealouſy, or unwillingneſs. nn 


The prince was extremely Enid, haying 
never ſeen any thing equal to their polity before: 


' when a bee, who was conſidered as queen of the 
| hive, addrefſed him thus The View you have 


before you, young prince, muſt be entertaining, 
but may be made inſtructive. We ſuffer nothing 
like diſorder nor licentiouſneſs among us. Whey 


are moſt eſteemed, who, by their capacity and dili- 
gence, can do moſt for the public weal. Our firſt 


places are always beſtowed where there is moſt 
merit; and, laſt of all, we are taking pains day and 
night for the benefit of man. Go, and imitate us: 
introduce that order and diſcipline. among. men, 
winch you ſo much admire. in LANES Dr cc: 3 
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. ArTrn / Abel 'was killed by his brother, ed 
God was pleafed to comfort Adam and Eve, 
= by EVE, 1 1 8 another ſon, whom nee called - 
Sem. 1 . 
Moſes has not given us the names of alt the 
childred'of Adam; for, he intended only to ſet forth 
che creation, and ans remarkable events, and to 
point out the particular family from which the 
Saviour of the world was to W 
The deſcendants of Seth were fo eminent for 
their piety and virtue, that they were called „“the 
ſons of God; and one of them, Enoch, was fo; 
beloved by the Almighty, urat he was taken p 
into Heaven without ſuffering the pains of death. 
But the family of Cain, being impious and corrupt, 
were called, by Way” of e whe the {ons and 7 ; 
daughters of men.“ e 5 
After a long courſe of time, however, 3 . 
ſcendants of Seth alſo neglected the worfliip and 
ſervice of the great Creator. By degrees the whole 
human race was overſpread with fin, << All. fleſh® 
— corrupted its way upon the earth, and every ima- 
118 gination of the heart Was only coil contiuvally,” 


F TAE, | God. 


( 18 J 
God was pleafed to uſe various methods to bring 
them to repentance, and turn them from their evil 


ways; but they would not hear his voice. They 
trampled upon his mercies, and deſpiſed all. his 
Warmange 3 till the time of puniſhment eame, and 
the Alwighty deſtroyed the. world of the un 
godly by a flood-of waters. 


One perſon, however, eſcaped the univerſal 5 


tagion. Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord. He was a juſt man, and walked with God.“ 


He was diligent in the diſcharge of his duty both 


towards God, and towards man-; and therefore 5 
God was pleaſed to ſave him from the general de- 
ſtruct ion; and not only him, but, for his fate, his 
wife, and his three fons; and their wives. For this 


1 purpoſe, he commanded him to make a 3 veſſel, 


called an ark, after a particular plan; and, when it 
was completed; he ſhut up, and ſeeured in it, him 
and his family, and two of each ſpecies of living 
crxeatures, Wil Proper ide for their: ſobſiſt⸗ 
ence. 72 


As ſoon as chis was done, the flood came on 


with great violence. In the very ſame day, all 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up, 
and the windows, or flood- gates, of heaven 
vere opened; a ſo that the waters, in a ſhort time, 
: « 5 5 exceedingly upon the Frey and all the 


| (29+ }-2 
I eich hills which were under the whole heavens | 
cre covered.“ LIES LDAP] | 
I The wretched inhabitants began to fee! the truth 
of thoſe threatenings, which they had laughed at and 
: deſpiſcd. No, at laſt, they lift up their hands to 
1 Heaven, and cry out to God for help; ; but, alas! all 
2 Jin vain. The ſentence is gone forth; the mighty 
3 waters are pouring upon them on every lide, and no- 
; thing! is to be ſeen but vengeance and deſtruction. 
[ The ark floated ſafely from place to place upon 

Ihe waters, till God cauſed them gradually to de- 
Lease. At length it reſted upon mount Ararat; 
© and, ſome time after, when the earth was in a pro- 
per ſtate for habitation, he directed Noah to go out 
* the ark, and to take his yg and all the Crea- 
Y tures with him. 8 „ 

As ſoon as they had ſet their foot upon land, 
Noah raiſed an altar to the Lord, and they offered 
© ſacrifices, giving thanks to the Almighty for their 
wonderful preſervation! God was pleaſed with this : 
mark of pious gratitude, and eſtabliſhed a covenant 
with Noah and his children, that he would not any 
more deſtroy the world hy a flood, and added this: 
| gracious: promiſe: While the earth remaineth, 
ſeed-time and harveſt; cold and heat, ſummer and 15 
ane 12 mad: bre Aa not n Y 
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” however, is by no means ſufficient to make them 
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vice AND FORTUNE. | 


Poxrunr and Vie, xceoiding' to Plutarch, 3 


had once a violent conteſt, which of them 
had it moſt in their power to make mankind un- 
happy.“ Fortune boaſted that ſhe could take from 


men every external good, and bring upon them 


every external evil. Be it ſo, replied Vice. This, 


| miſerable without my aſſiſtance; whereas, without 
yours, I am able to render Aiden completely ſo; 
nay, in ſpite too of all your endeavours to. make 


them Pay 5 . K j 
_ CHAP. XIV. , 


o CRUELTY. TO INSECTS. 


* - [ a 


Icon e hinifetf ; in 1 nl; FO t 


tainment of torturing. and killing flies. He 


: tore off their wings and legs, 7 then watched 
with pleaſure their impotent offoris to eſcape from 


bia 3 he 3 a number of them 
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ꝛogether, tad cruſhed them at once to death; glo- 
rying, like many a celebrated hero, in the dergl. 
tation he committed. His brother remonſtrated 
with him in vain on Js barbarous conduct. He 
could not perſuade him to believe that flies are 
capable of pain, and have a right, no leſs than our- 
2 ſelves, to life, liberty, and enjoyment. The ſigns 
of agony which, when tormented, they expreſs by 


the quick and various contortions of their bodies, 
he neither underſtood nor would attend to. 
Alexis had a microſcope, and he 9 8 
one day to examine a moſt beautiful and furpriſing 
I animal. Mark, ſaid he, how it is ſtudded from 
3 head to tail with black and ſilver, and its body all 
over beſet with the moſt curious briltles! The 
head contains a pair of lively eyes, encircled with 
ſilver hairs; and the trunk conſiſts of two parts 
which fold over each other. The whole body is 
ornamented with. plumes and decorations, which | 
ſurpaſs all the luxuries of dreſs in the courts of the 
greateſt ag Jacobus was pleaſed and aſtoniſh- 
ed with what he ſaw, and impatient to know the 
name and properties of this wonderful animal. It 
was withdrawn from the magnifier, and, when 
offered to his naked eye, proved to be a poor fly 
which bad Been' the victim of firs wanton Lal ns IN 
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CHAP. XV. 


REMARKABLE STORY OF A LION. 


Lr was BY Rake ary for thoſe, who were unable 0 
pay ſixpence for the ſight of the wild beaſts in 3 
the T oer, to bring a dog or a cat as an oblation || a 
to the beaſts, in lieu of money to the keeper, | 
Among others, a fellow had caught a pretty black ; 


ſpaniel in the ſtreets, which was thrown into the 3 
cage of the great lion. Immediately the little ani- | ad 
mal trembled and ſhivered, crouched and threw | len 
oy itſelf on its back, put forth its dwngue, and held up his 
its paws, praying for mer. | be 
In the mean time, the lion, 1 of devouring eve 
it, turned it over with one paw, and then turned ee 
2M: with the other. He ſmelled to it, and ſeemed tha 
defirous of courting a farther acquaintance. e ne 

I be keeper, on ſeeing this, brought a large meſs pa 
of his own family dinner. But the lion kept aloof th: 


and refuſed to eat, keeping his eye on the dog, and 
inviting him as it were to be his taſter. At length, ſte 

_ the little animal's fears being ſomewhat abated, and fic 
his appetite quickened by the ſmell of the victuals, m 
he approached enen my Ry Sr ph ven- di 
tured „„ Lioowm oF OE: ta 


* - 
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The non then advanced gently, and began to 
partake, and they finiſhed their meal very lovingly 


f together. 


From this day the ſtricteſt friendſhip commenced 
between them, a friendſhip conſiſting of all — 7 
ble affection and tenderneſs on the part of the lion, 
and of the utmoſt confidence and boldneſs on the 
part of the dog; inſomuch that he would lay him- 


ſelf down to ſleep, within the fangs and under the 


Jaws of his terrible patron, — 
A gentleman who had loſt the ſpaniel, and had 


1 advertiſed a reward of two guineas to the finder, at 


length heard of the adventure, and went to claim 


his dog. You ſee, ſir, ſaid the keeper, it would 


ve a great pity to part” ſuch loving friends; how- 


ever, if you inſiſt upon your property, you muſt 
even be pleaſed to take him yourſelf, It is a taſk 
that I would not engage in for five hundred gui- 
neas. "The gentleman fell into a moſt violent 
paſſion, but finally choſe to drop the affair, rather 
than have a perſonal diſpute with the lion: 
But let us proceed to the tragical part of this 
ſtory. In about twelve months the little ſpaniel 
fickened and died, and left his loving patron the 
moſt miſerable of creatures. For a time, the lion 
did not appear to have any other idea than that his 
favourite was aſleep. He would continue to ſmell | 
| » | at 


(24 ) 

at him, and then would tir him with his noſe, and 

turn him over with his paws. But, finding hal 3 

all his efforts to awake him were vain, he would 2 ; 
traverſe his cage from end to end at a ſwift and 3 

uneaſy pace. He would then ſtop, and look down 9 

upon him with a fixed and drooping regard; and 5 


. 
again lift his head on high, and open his horrible Ft ; 

1 gra 
throat, and prolong a roar, as of diſtant thunder, Wi kee 


for ſeveral minutes. 
| They attempted, but i in vain 5 to convey che Car- 5 
"caſe from him. He watched it perpetually, and 4 
would ſuffer. nothing to touch it. The Per 4 
then endeavoured to tempt him with variety f 
victuals, but he turned from all that was offered, 
with loathing. They then put ſeveral living dogs E: T\ 
into his cage, which he inſtantly tore in pieces, Il 
but left their members on the floor. His paſſion: 


being thus inflamed, he would grapple at the bar: 2 
of his cage, as if enraged at his zeſtrain from tear. i NE 
ing the world to pieces. x F eng 
Again, as quite ſpent, he would ſtretch himſel t Wr 

| by the remains of his beloved aſſociate, lay his WET 
paws upon him, and take him into his boſom ; and 135 
then utter roars ſo dreadfully melancholy as Gated NES 
to threaten all round, for the loſs of his little play but 
fellow, the only friend, the only companion, that ay 


me wad upon earth. 0 e oe 
For 


8 7 
| Fot five” days he thus langvifhed, and gradually 
W &ctlined, without taking any ſuſtenance or admit- 
WT ing any comfort; till, one morning, he was found 
dead, with his head lovingly reclined | on the car- | 
W caſe of his little friend. Se 
3 They were both interred together, and their 
3 Jari TD bedewed with the tears of the 
eber, and his loudly-lamenting _— 2 5 


CHAP. XVI, 


STORY or NORVAL AND VALENTINE, | 


N the 3 of Queen Anne; Britain was en- 
= gaged in a war with France. The Engliſh 
army laid ſiege to Namur, a fortified city in Flan- 
ders, and took the town; but the caſtle ſtood out 
F againſt them. Among others of the Britiſh forces, 
engaged in ſtorming the caſtle, there was a regi- 
ment belonging to Colonel Frederic Hamilton; 
and, in that regiment, was one Norval, a corporal, 5 
and another, Valentine, a private ſoldier. Tbeſa 
two, when at ſchool, had been intimate comrades, . 
but, upon ſome very trifling account, had fallen 
out in their younger days, and their hatred of each 
other dad grown ſtronger as they grew older. 
| RF Norval 


(26) 
| Norval took all opportunities of wertig his ſpite f 


Ot 


and venting. his malice againſt Valentine. He 1 ; 
again durſt not openly revenge himlelf, but bore f 


His ill treatment without any reſiſtance; though 2 
he frequently ſaid he would willingly die to be 

5 revenged of that villain Norval. 7 
In the midſt of this rage they were e T 
upon the attack of the caſtle of Namur. In the 
attack, Norval had an arm ſhot off by a cannon- 

| ball, on which he fell down juſt by Valentine's 
| | fide. The enemy from the caſtle preſſing hard 


| wpon the Engliſh, they were abliged to retire, ; 
Norval, expecting to be trampled to death, called fa 
| Hut, O Valentine! Valentine! can you leave me m 
| iin this condition? | fl 
| Valentine ran back, and, in the mid of a thick * 
fire of the enemy, took the corporal in his arms, = 
BY and came off with him. But he had not run far, {MI * 
| when he received a ſhot in the thigh, Which 18 
brought him to the ground. tl 
. Norval, notwithſtanding the loſs of his arm, la 
| Immediately took Valentine on his back, and ran t 
| . with. him till. he fainted, By this means, being d 
| happily out of the reach of their enemies, they © 
were both taken up by their fellow-ſoldiers, car- © 

ried into the town, and ſoon recovered of their 

; wounds. | . 
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This accident of their being deliverers to each 
other made them enter into and preſerve an in- 
violable friendſhip, which nothing could diſturb to 
the end of their Gays. 


CHAP. XVII. 


ON THE CONFUSION or LANGUAGES. | 


THE ſons of Noah were, Japhet, Shem, and 
Ham, whoſe deſcendants ſoon became ſo 


numerous, that they could not live together in one 


family nor agree in any general plan of govern- 
ment. Many of them, therefore, reſolved to form 
themſelves into a ſeparate ſociety, and to remove 


into ſome other country. 


Accordingly they left their great Pres wi Noah, 
who is ſuppoſed to have been the founder of the 
Chineſe empire, and journeyed from the Eaſt, till 
they came to a pleaſant and fruitful plain in the 
land of Shenar. There they determined to fix 
their habitation ; and, ſoon becoming ambitious of 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves, and, eſtabliſhing a pow- 
erful kingdom, "oP. began to build a very high 
tower. 8 
But what they, in their fond conceit, intended 


to be a monument of their fame and power was 


0 2 made 


8) 
made a monument of their pride and folly. For, : 
awhile they were at work, God produced divers I 
languages among them. Though they retained the 3 
power of ſpeaking, yet he cauſed them to expreſs i 
their thoughts by new ſounds, ſo that they could 


. e d one another. 4 
This ſudden change excited ſueh a tumult ard =. 
confuſion among the builders, that they were 3 fel 
obliged to leave their work unfiniſhed. After ie 

which, having quitted Babel, in different-parties, ra 
according as they underſtood each others language, = an 
they ſettled in ſeparate countries. As they in- al 
_crcaſed, they ſpread more and more, till the lun 7 to 
| race was diſperſed over the face of the earth. = 
The meaſures of our conduct ſhould be formed ju 

dy a regard to the divine will, and not by our own | to 
vain Wade and fancies. © Pride was not made in 

for man.“ It has frequently hurried perſons into rc 
th 


the moſt fatal miſconduct, and indeed into de- 
: ſtryRion. „„ 
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CHAP, XVIIL 
TRE MIS ER, 


Miſer being dead, and fairly interred, calræ 
to the banks of the river Styx, deſiring to be 
Charon 


ferried over along with the other ghoſts. 


2 demands his fare, and is ſurpriſed to ſee the miſer, : 
rather than pay it, throw himſelf into the river, 


and ſwim over to the other fide, notwithſtanding 


all the clamour and 0 that could be made 


to him. 


All hell was in an - uproar 3 ; and nk: of = 
= judges was meditating ſome puniſhment ſuitable _ 
o a crime of ſuch dangerous conſequence to the 


infernal revenues. Shall he be chained to the 


: | rock along with Prometheus ? Or tremble below 
the precipice in company with the Danaides? Or 


aſſiſt Syſiphus in rolling his ſtone?” „ No, 


ſays Minos, © none of theſe ; we, muſt invent 


Let him be ſent hack 


ſome ſeverer puniſhment. | 


to the earth, to lee the uſe his heirs are making of | 
his riches." 1 
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ON GRATITUDE AND PIETY. 


Aras was diſtinguiſhed OY pecu- 


liar favour by a wiſe, powerful, and good, 


prince. A magnificent palace, ſurrounded with a 


delightful garden, was provided for his reſidence. 


He partook of all the luxuries of his ſovereign's 
table; was inveſted with extenſive authority; and 


admitted to the honours of a free intercourſe with 


his gracious maſter. But Artabanes was inſenſible 
of the advantages he enjoyed. His heart glowed 
not with gratitude and reſpect. He avoided: the 
ſociety of his benefaQor, and abuſed his bounty. 


I deteſt ſuch a character, ſaid Alexis, with gene- 


rous indignation ! It is your own picture which I 
have drawn, replied Euphronius. 


The great Potentate of heaven and earth has 


Pe you in a world which diſplays the higheſt 
beauty, order, and magnificence; and which 


abounds with every mean of convenience, enjoy- 


ment, and happineſs. He has furniſhed you with 
ſuch powers of body and mind as give you domi- 
nion over the fiſhes of the ſea, the fowls of the 
air, and the beaſts of the field ; and he has in- 


«ins 0 vited 


„ 

I vited you to hold communion with him, and to 
XZ exalt your own nature by the love and imitation 
of his divine perfections. Yet have your eyes 
wandered with brutal gaze oyer the fair creation, 
XZ unconſcious of the mighty hand from which it 
3 | ſprang. You have rioted in the profuſion of na- 
ture, without one ſecret emotion of gratitude to 
= the ſovereign Diſpenſer of all good. And you have 


1 | ſlighted' the glorious converſe, and forgotten the 
== preſence, of that omnipotent Being, who fills all 


+ | ſpace; and exiſts . all nee 


CHAP. xXx. 


or THE ANCIENT BRITONS, 


"HE people th firſt lives 3 in this iland, acs 
cording to the beſt hiſtorians, were the Gauls, 
and afterwards the Britons. Theſe Britons were 
tall, well made, and yellow haired ; and lived fre- 
quently a hundred and twenty years; owing to their 
fobriety. and temperance and the wholeſomenels of 
the ir- IT TY 
The uſe of clothes was "a known among 
mem. Some of them that inhabited the ſouthern | 
0 4 | pate, 


TE 3 


parts, ebe FER nakedneſs with the fkins of [ 


wild beaſts careleſsly thrown over them, not ſo 
much to defend them ſelves againſt the cold as to 
avoid giving offence to ſtrangers that came to 
traffe with them. By way of ornament, they 
_ uſed to cut the ſhape of flowers, trees, and ani- 
mals, on their ſkin, and afterwards painted it of a 
_ {ky colour with the juice of woad, that never More 
cout. They lived in woods, in huts covered with 
| ſkins, bonghs, or turf, | 
Their towns or. villages were a confused W 
of huts, placed at a little diſtance from each other, 
without any order or diſtinction of ſtreets. They 
were generally in the middle of a wood defended 
with ramparts, or mounds of earth thrown up. 


Their food was milk, and fleſh got by hunt- 


ing, their woods and plains being well ſtocked 
with game. Fiſh, and tame fowls, which they 
kept for pleaſure, they were e by their re: 
ligion, to cat. 


Their commerce was s with the 8 mer- 


| chants ; ; who, after the diſcovery « of the iſland, ex- 
ported, every year, great quantities of tin, with 
which they carried on a very lucrative trade with 
- diſtant nations. | 
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CHAP. XXI. 


ON CASAR'S INVASION OF BRITAIN» 


\ BOUT fifty-five years before our Saviour 
appeared upon earth, Julius Cæſar, the firſt 
emperor of Rome, and a great conqueror, formed 
a deſign of invading Britain. When he arrived 


on the coaſt, he ſaw the hills and diffs, which 


tan out into the ſea, covered with troops, that 
could caſily prevent his landing. He then failed 


two leagues farther to a plain and open ſhore. The 


Britons, perceiving this, ſent their chariots and 
horſe that way, whillt the reſt ay their wy ad- 


vanced to ſupport them. 


The largeneſs of Cæ ſarꝰs velſets hindered P UAE : | 
from coming near the ſhore ; ſo that the Roman 5 


foldiers ſaw themſelves under a neceſſity of leaping 


into the ſea, armed as they were, in order to at- 
tack their enemies, who ſtood ready to receive 5 
tem on dry A 


Cæſar, perceiving that his winden did 8 
their uſual bravery, ordered ſome ſmal} ſhips to 
get as near the ſhore as poſſible. This they did ; 
and, with their ſlings, engines, and arrows, ſo pelt- 
ed the Britons, that their courage began to abate, 
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But the Romans were unwilling to throw them - 
ſelves into the water, till one of their ſtandard- 
bearers leaped in firſt, with his colours in his hand, 
crying out aloud, © Follow me, fellow-ſoldiers, 
unleſs you will betray the Roman eagle into the 
hands of the enemy. For my part, I have reſolved 
to diſcharge my duty to Cæſar and the 9 
JJ | 
Upon this, all the ſoldiers followed hin and be- 
gan the fight. But this reſolution was not 5 
to compel the Britons to give ground ; nay, 
was feared they would have been repelled, had not 
| Cafar cauſed armed boats to ſupply them with 
recruits, which made the enemy fall back a little. 
The Romans, improving this advantage, advanced, 
and getting firm footing on land, preſſed the Britons 
ſo vigorouſly, that they put them to the rout. 
The Britons, aſtoniſhed at the Roman valour, 
£ and fearing a more obſtinate reſiſtance would but 
expoſe them to greater miſchieſs, ſent to ſue for 
2 and offer hoſtages; ; which Cæſar accepted, ; 


and a peace was concluded four days er their = I 
e Wee, | 
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 FORTUN es EXPO8BR in 


| ppontEy fat As on a bens ſtone to take 

a little pebble out of his ſhoe, when he 
ſaw, at ſome diſtance, a beggar approaching him. 
He had on a looſe ſort of a coat, mended with 
different coloured rags. He had a ſhort knotty 
ſtick in his hand, and on the top of it was ſtuck a 
ram's horn. His knees had worn the ſtuff of his 
breeches. He wore no ſhoes ; : and his ſtockings 
had entirely. loſt that part of them which ſhould. 
have covered his feet and ancles. In his face, how- 
ever, was the plump appearance of good humour. 
He walked a good round pace, and a erook- legged 
dog trotted at. his heels. 

The beggar, pulling off a piece of. hat, ud. 
charity of Harley. The dog began to beg too. 
It was impoſſible to reſiſt both; and, in truth, the 
want of ſhoes and ſtockings had made both unne- 


ceſſary; for, Harley had deſtined ſixpence for him 


before. The beggar, on receiving it, poured forth 
bleſſings without number; and, with a ſort of 


ſmile on his countenance, ſaid to Harley, « that, 
0 if 


( 36 = 
5 if hs wanted to have his fortune told, he would 


| do it,” Vet 


Harley turned is. eye briſkly on the ins, 
which filenced the prophet immediately.“ I would 
much rather learn,” faid Harley, “ what it is in 
| your power to tell me. Your trade muſt be an 
entertaining one, Sit down on this ſtone, and let 
me know ſomething of your profeſſion ; I have 


often thought of turning fortune-teller for a "Ween 


or two myſelf.” 


« Maſter,” replied the Batak &« T like your 


frankneſs much. I had the humour of plain-deal- 


ing in me from: a child; but J was in ſome ſort 


forced to the trade I now follow. I was a la- 
bourer, fir, and gained as much as to make me 


live. I never laid by indeed ; for, I was reckoned 


a piece of a wag ; and your Wags, 1 take ity are 
ſeldom rich, Mr. Harley.” 
So, ſaid Harley, 8 you ſeem to Kno me.“ 


— 4 Ay, there are few folks in the country that I 
do not know ſomething of ; for, how ſhould I tel] 
fortunes elſe? 29—* The; but to go on with your 


ſtory. 


5 Von were a labourer, you 1 and a wag. "Put 
# induſtry, J ſuppoſe, you left with your old trade 5 
but your humour you preſerve to be of uſe to you 


in your new one. : - 
” 1 45 Wbat 


37 


% What ngnifles as fir? A man grows 
| lean upon it. But I was brought to my idleneſs 
T by degrees. Firſt, J could not work; ; and it went 
Ye my ſtomach to work ever after. I was 
ſeized with a gaol-fever at the time the aſſizes 
were in the county where 1 lived; for, I was al- 
ways curious to get acquainted with the felons, 
© becauſe they are commonly fellows of much mirth 

! and little thought, qualities I had ever an | eſteem 

Ie 

e the height of this fever, Mr. Harley, the 

| houſe where 1 lay took fire, and burnt to the 

1 I was carried out in that condition, and 

be all the reſt of my illneſs | in a barn. I got the 

| better of my diſeaſe, however ; but I was ſo weak, 

; that I ſpit blood whenever I attempted to work. 

. 1 had no relation living that I knew of, and ＋ 

NY never kept a friend above a week when I was 

; able to joke. I ſeldom remained above 11x months 

3 in a pariſh ; ſo that I might have died before I had 

9 | found a ſettlement in any. Thus I was forced to 

i beg my bread, and a ſorry trade I found it, Mr. 

| Sir: 2 I told all my misfortunes truly, but they 
were ſeldom believed; ; and the few, who gave me 
a halfpenny as they paſſed, did it with a ſhake of 
the head, and an injunction not to trouble them 
with a long ſtory. I therefore changed my plan, 

* e 


Y Wy 


F 


when the tale 1s their own. 


(38) 


i RE) inſtead of telling my own misfortunes, began 
to prophecy happineſs to others. This I found 


by much the better way. F olks will always liſten 
I pick up the names 


of their acquaintance. Amours and little ſquab- 


bles are eaſily gleaned among ſervants and neigh- 
bours: With a tol-rable good memory, and ſome 
ſhare. of cunning, and by ſhewing the tricks of 
that dog, whom I ſtole from the ſerjeant of a 
_ marching regiment, I make ſhift to pick up a live- 
hood. My trade, indeed, is none of the honeſt- 
eſt; people, however, are not much cheated who 


give a few halfpence for a proſpe& of happineſs, 


1 which I have heard ſome perſons ſay is all a man 
can arrive at in this world. - But I muſt bid you 
good-day, ſir; for J have three miles to walk, be- 

fore noon, to inform ſome doarding-ſchool young 
ladies, whether their huſbands are to be peers of 
the realm, or captains in the army,—a queſtion 

C which I promiſed to anſwer them by that time.“ 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XXIIT. 


© TORY OF KING LEAR. 


[TEAR one of the kings of England, had 
three daughters, Goneril, Regan, and Cor- 

delia. When he grew old and infirm, he thought 

it proper to marry his daughters, and divide his 

E kingdom among them. But, having a mind firſt | 

Y of all to know which of them loved him beſt, 

5 he reſolved to make an experiment, by aſking each 

of them ſeparately. Goneril, the eldeſt, appre- 

ö hending too well her father's weakneſs, made an- 

ſwer, that ſhe loved him above her own ſoul. + 

| Therefore, ſays the old man, overjoyed, to thee, 

and to the huſband thou ſhalt chooſe, I give the 

third part of my realm. Regan, the ſecond daugh- 

ter, being aſked the ſame queſtion, and hoping to 

| obtain as large a ſhare of her father's bounty as 

her eldeſt ſiſter had done, made anſwer, that ſhe 

loved him above all creatures; and ſo OS an 

equal reward with her ſiſter. _ 

The King then proceeded to aſk Cen PR 
youngeſt daughter, whom he had hitherto loved 
moſt tenderly of the three. But, though ſhe per- 
ceived how much the two eldeſt had 8 by 
their 
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their ſlattery, yet could ſhe not thereby be inducedfi FT 7 
to make any other. than a ſolid and virtuous anſwer, | 4 
Father, ſays ſhe, J love you as a child ought to 4 
love her parent, They, who pretend f more than 3 
this, do but flatter you. { 0 

The old man, ſorry to hear this, wiſhed her to - | 


elf 
recal thoſe words, and a ſecond time demanded lon! 
what love ſhe bore to him ? But ſhe repeated the BY cr01 


ſame anſwer ſhe had made before. — 

Then hear thou, ſays Lear, all in a paſſion, 5 
what thy ingratitude hath gained thee. Becauſe 
thon haſt not reverenced thy aged father equal to i at 
_ thy liſters, thou ſhalt have no part of my kingdom dan 
| or my. riches. + And, ſoon after, he beſtows in mar- : 1 


liage his two eldeſt daughters, Goneril to the Duke 4 dat 


of Albany; ; and Regan to the Duke of Cornwall; C her 
putting them in the preſent poſſeſſion of half his . tle 
kingdom, and promiſing the reſt at his death? * But 9 inj 
the wiſdom, prudence, and other accompliſhments, mi 
of Cordelia, ſoon ſpread abroad her name through vie 
the world, and at laſt reached the ear of Aganippus, 
7 King of F rance, who, diſregarding the lofs of her W ſi 
dowry, took her to wife. 1 re 
. this, King Lear, more and more a Jou 
ing with years, became an eaſy prey to his daugh- ad 
f ters and their huſbands, who, by daily incroach- the 
wenn, had ſeized the whole kingdom into their 

1 WOE | hands, 


Be I 


”» 4.” 4s 


1 Bur hay. as ey Teenie too numerous and diſor- 
5 derly for continual gueſis, were reduced to thirty. % 
W Not brooking that affront, the King betakes him- 
8 ſelf to his ſecond daughter. But he had not been 
long there, when, a difference ariſing among ne 
crouded family, five only are ſuffered to attend 
2 him. ee again he goes to his eldeſt daughter, 
: ow the could not but have ſome more pity on 
; his grey hairs; but, ſhe now refuſes to admit him 
a all, unleſd he will be contented wich one atten · 
f Lane. „„ 
At lat he called to remembrance his youngeſt 
Neushter Cordelia; and, acknowledging how true 
her words had been, though he entertained but lit- 
e hope of relief from one whom he had ſo much 
injured, he reſolved to make an experiment, if his 
miſery might ſomething ſoften her. Wich this 
| view he goes over to France. 

Now might be ſeen the difference between the 
ſilent or modeſtly expreſſed affection of ſome chil- 
| dren to their parents, and the talkative obſequi- 
: oulneſs of others, while the hope of inheritance 
acts in them, and on the tongue's end enlarges 
their ny | | 


Cordelia, 
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( 42 * 
Cordelia, hearing of her father's diſtreſs, pours. 
forth true filial tears; and, not enduring, either 
that ſhe herſelf, her huſband, or any at court, ſhould 
ſee him in ſuch a forlorn condition as his meſſen- 
ger deſcribed, orders one of her moſt truſty ſervants 
firſt to convey him privately towards a ſca-town, 
there to array and cheriſh him, and furniſh him + 
with ſuch attendants as became his dignity ; that . 
then, as from his firſt landing, he might ſend word 
of his arrival to her huſband Aganippus. Which 
done, Cordelia, with the Kiag her huſband, and 
all the nobility of his realm, went. out to meet : 
King Lear; and after all manner of honourable | T 
and joyful entertainment at the court of Aganippus, We 7 
Cordelia, with a powerful army returned to Eng- 
1and, to replace her father upon the throne. ; E 
Fer filial affection was rewarded with ſuch ſuc- Ineac 


A be 


j ceſs in this undertaking, that ſhe ſoon vanquiſhed Wen 
| | her undutiful liſters and their huſbands; and Lear I hat 
1 | again obtained the « crown, which he continued to ſhip 
= enjoy ſome years in peace. When he died, Cor- by - 
| delia cauſed him, with all regal ſolemnities, to be | fore 
4 buried i in the town of Leiceſter. 8 1 2 
| IT | 
| 5 c two 
| the 
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CHAP. XXIV, 


þ REMARKABLE STORY OF A GREENLAND BEAR, 


HE white bear of Greenland is e 


upon land in the countries bordering on the north 


8 


3 

1 

5 t ea 

5 a | oc 
885 

N 
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rd the North Pole.“ 
Early in the morning, the man, at the maſt- 


chat they were directing their courſe towards the 


fore, which the men had ſet on fire, and which 


larger than the brown bear of Europe or 
the black bear of North America. This animal 
lives upon fiſh and ſeals, and is not only ſeen 


pole, but often on floats of ice, ſeveral leagues 


The following bein is - vet 6 the * 
% Journal of a Voyage for making Diſcoveries to- 


bead of the Carcaſe, gave notice, that three bears 
were making their way very faſt over the ice, and 


chip. They had, without queſtion, been invited 
by the ſcent of. a ſea-horſe, killed a few days be- | 


was burning on the ice at the time of their ap- 
proach. They proved to be a ſhe bear and her 
two cubs; but the cubs were nearly as large as 
the dam. They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew 
out from the flzmes part of the ne: of the ſeg= 
_ horſe, 
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which the old bear fetched away ſingly, laid every 
lump before her cubs as ſhe brought it, and, di- 


_ laſt piece, they levelled their muſkets at the cubs, 


wounded the dam, but not mortally. 


55 ſon, who was not deſtitute of feeling, to have 
marked the affectionate concern expreſſed by the 
pcor beaſt in the dying moments of her expiring 
young. Though ſhe was ſorely wounded, and 
could but juſt crawl to the place where they lay, 

| the carried the lump of fleſh ſhe had fetched away, 
as ſhe had done others before, tore it in pieces, 

| and laid it down before them; and, when ſhe ſaw 
that they, refuſed to eat, ſhe laid her paws firſt 
upon one, and then upon the other, and endea- 
voured to raiſe them. up. All this while, it was 


2 
A7 1 3 


6% 


horſe, which was not conſumed, and ate it vora- 
_ civuſly, The crew from the ſhip threw great 


lumps of the fleſh of the ſea-horſe upon the ice, 
viding it, gave each a ſhare, reſerving but a fmall 
portion to herſelf. As ſhe was fetching away the 
and ſhot them both dead; and in her retreat they 


It would have drawn tears of pity from any per- 


prijror to hear her moan. 
When ſhe found ſhe oi not fir them, ſhe 
went off ; and; when ſhe had got at ſome diſtance, 


looked back and moaned; and, that not availing 
her to entice them away, ſhe returhed, and, ſmell 


4 3 
f ng round them, began to lick their wounds. She 


for ſome time ſtood moaning. But ſtill, her cubs 
Hot riſing to follow her, ſhe returned to them 
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. CHAP. XV. 


| ON THE, FAITH or ABRAHAM IN OFFERING. 
HIS. SON. ISAAC. | 


Iz went off a ſecond time, as before, and, having | 
6 {crawled a few paces, looked again behind her, and 


Kain, and, with ſigns of inexpreſſible fondneſs, 
7 ent round one, and round the other, pawing | 
them, and moaning. Finding, at laſt, that they 
ere cold and lifeleſs, ſhe raiſed her head towar ds 
he ſhip, and growled a curſe upon the murderers, 
Which they returned with a volley of muſket-balls, 
Phe fell between her cubs, and died licking their 


Can you admire the at affefion 1 the 
ſear and not fec] in your heart the warmeſt emo- 
tions of gratitude for the ſtronger and more per- 
; anent tenderneſs. you have ſo long vxPRrienees 


"HE fupierns Being was pleaſed: to ke 
1 biab ef the faith and obedience of Abraham, 
! rather to manifeſt em more fully to the world, 
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(46) 
and make him an illuſtrious pattern to all poſt. 
"rity. He commanded him to take Iſaac, when he 9 

was about twenty-five years of age, and “ offe . 
him for a burnt-offering, upon mount Moriah." 
Severe as the command was, though Iſaac was hi 85 
ſon, his only ſon, whom he loved with all the affe. 
tion of a tender father, —though he was the ver 8 

ſon, of whom it was expreſsly ſaid, “in Iſaac ſhal . 

thy ſeed be called,” —he readily complied with it. 

He reaſoned with himſelf, that God who had given 5 

him, as it were by a miracle, when in the court 
of nature there was no hope of children, was able 5 
even to raiſe him from the dead. He therefor 
roſe early the next morning, and took Iſaac to the 


| | | mo 
mountain. The fatal knife was in his hand, — hi hin 
ſon lay panting upon the altar, —and he was jule 1. 
giving the deadly ſtroke, - when an angel ſtayed hi HT 


hand, ſaying, * Lay not thine hand upon the lad, jeſi 
neither do thou any thing unto him; for, now i'“ 
know that thou feareſt God, ſeeing thou halt not 
withheld thy ſon, thine only ſon, from me.” 
As he looked round in ſurpriſe, he ſaw a ran 
caught in a thicket ; and, | having ſeized it, he 
offered it for a burnt-offering, inſtead of his ſon, 
For this great act of faith and truſt in the Supreme 
Being, Abraham was honoured with the glorious 
name of. cc lather of * faithful; and God im- 
mediate 


14> k 
© — * 


0 „ 
mediately renewed his promiſe to him, that he 
would bleſs him very abundantly, and multiply his 
u amily. © In thy ſeed,” ſaid he, “ ſhall all the na- 
7 tions of the —_ be dleſſed, becauſe thou haſt 
1 obeyed my voice.” 
5 We are taught, by this . of obedience; 
z to love God above every thing upon earth, and to 
reſign, with a willing mind, our fortune, our chil- 
: deren, and our deareſt comforts, whenever he calls 
eu for them. We cannot but obſerve farther, that 


1 © this particular action, required from Abraham, 
was a remarkable type, or repreſentation, of What 
BE was done aerwards, as is ſuppoſed, upon the ſame 1 
e mountain; and ſeems intended to point out to 
hö him, and to the ſucceeding generations, the parti- 
1 | cular method, by which God propoſed to redeem 
his 


mankind, by 8 up his Srl he ar _ 
* Plus Chriſt. | 


1 1 

not 

"am 1 CHAP. XXVI. 

he? 

On, STORY OF A KING AND 1 DERVISE. | 


eme 
10s 
im- 
teh 


A en prince of Peter i in company N 
his nobles, was met by a Derviſe, who cried 
with A loud voice, ho _Whaever will give me a hun- 


 dred | 


1 which than haſt not wel! conſidered the end.“ He 


: he 13 ) 
dred pieces of gold, 1 will give him a piece of ad. 
vice. [he King ordered him the ſum. Vou : 
which the Derviſe ſaid, © Begin nothing of Which 3 
thou haſt not well conſidered the end.. 
The courtiers, upon hearing this plain ſentence, 
' ſmiled, and ſaid, with a ſneer, "The Derviſe i; 
well paid for his maxim.” But the King was 
: ſo well ſatisfied with the anſwer, that he ordered 
it to be written in golden letters, on ſeveral places 
of his palace, and to be engraven on all his plate. | 
Not long after, the King's ſurgeon was bribed 
to kill him with a poiſoned lancet at the time he 
let him blood. One day, when the King's arm 
was bound, and the fatal lancet in the ſurgeon's 
hand, he read on the baſon, „Begin nothing of 


ON 


3 
— 
cd 
— 


immediately ſtarted, and let the lancet fall out of 


his hand. The King obſerved his confuſion, and wh 
; enquired the reaſon. The ſurgeon fell proſtrate, wy 
confeſſed the whole affair, and was pardoned. The Ly 
conſpirators were put to death. The King turning Pe 
io his courtiers, who heard 'thet advice with con- Ee 
tempt, told them, “that the maxim could not be 5 
too much yalued which had ſaved a king's life.” WM 
| ye 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF SPEAKING TRUTH, | 


{9} 


JETRARCH, a celebrated Italian poet, who 
| flouriſhed about four hundred years ago, re- 


mend himſelf to the confidence and affection 


of Cardinal Colonna, in whoſe family he reſided, 
by his candour and ſtrict regard to truth. A vio- 
lent quarrel occurred in the houſehold of this no- 


W bleman, which was carried ſo far, that they had 
. recourſe to arms. The cardinal, wiſhed to know 
5 the foundation of this affair; and, that he might. 
be able to decide with juſtice, he aſſembled all his, 
people, and obliged them to bind themſelyes, by A 
moſt ſolemn oath on the goſpel, to declare the, 
whole truth. Every one, without exception, ſub-, 
mitted to this determination; even the Biſhop of, 
Luna, brother to the cardinal, Was. not excuſed. 

Petrarch, in. his turn, preſenting himſelf to take. 


the oath, the cardinal cleſed the, book and laid, 
« 4s for you, Petrarch, your word is | ſufficient.” 
A ſtory ſimilar to this is related of Zenocrates, 


| an Athenian philoſopher, who lived three hundred. 


years before Chriſt, and was edueated in the ſchool, 


of Hag, The People of Athene, entertained ſo; 


8 D I "high 


: At length, viewing his own face in a fountain, he 
Fell in love with himſelf, and conſtantly reſorted 


-when he ſaw the beautiful form retire as often as 

| He withdrew, and mock his purſuit when he ſtretch- 

ed out his arms to embrace it, he fell into the greateſt 

A agonies of paſſion, and wan vain en invoked 
the empty form. 
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take, could not conquer his unhappy paſſion, but 
Fill continued to pine with a prepoſterous love of 
| Lis own — Thus his form waſted, his beauty 


C&): 1 
high an opinion of his probity, that one day, when | a 
he approached the altar, to confirm by an oath the * 
truth of what he had aſſerted, the judges unani. 5 4 
-mouſly declared his word to be fufficient evidence, his 


_CHAP. XXVIII. 
on THE FOLLY OF SELF-ADMIRATION. 
\ ARC SS Us, according to Ovid, was a 
beautiful youth, who delighted in hunting, 


l was beloved by Echo, then a nymph. How- 
ever, he equally ſlighted her and all his admirers. 


to the ſtream, to court his own ſhadow. But, 


Narciſſus, though at laſt convinced of his Wil. 


decayed, 


0 


EM -þ 
Canes, and "OY hath of life at leg forfook him. 


4 But, when his body was ſought for to be interred, 


its ſtead they found a flower, which ſtill retains 
is name, and perpetuates his memory. 
There is not a greater vanity or folly than that 


4 r ſelf.admi ration. He, who is addicted to it, will 
: pourt a vain ſhadow ; and will ever, like the youth i 


4 in i the pt find binagelr m b 8 ; 
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oF KING ALFRED, 


F all the king of 83 defore the con- 
queſt, the moſt deſervedly famous was Al- 
red. He had a graceful behaviour, a ready wit, 
1 a good memory; but, through the fondnels of 
N is parents, was not taught to-read till the twelfth ” 
i year of his age. His deſire of learning, however, 
Yoon eh by taking pleaſure in reciting Saxon 
poems, which, with great attention, he heard re- 4 
peated by others. He was, beſides, moſt exemplary 
pn devotion, having collected into a book certain + 
prayers and plalms, m__ he right uſe upon _ - 
dcecalion. _ 115 | | * 
Þ> 'D 2 He 


( 52) 3 
ON thirſted greatly after knowledge and * 8 
cComplained that, in his youth, he had no teachers 
and, in his middle age, but little time to ſpare, on 
account of wars and the cares of his kingdom. 
But, notwithſtanding his engagements of a pub. | 
lic nature, he found leiſure not only to learn much 
himſelf, but to communicate what he could to his . 
people. 3 ART + 
From the time of his undertaking the regal 
charge, no man was more patient in hearing 5 at 
cauſes; more inquiſitive in examining; more ex- 
act in doing juſtice, and providing good laws, 
which are yet extant; more ſevere in puniſhing 
- unjuſt judges, and obſtinate offenders, eſpecially 
thieves and robbers 3; to the terror of whom, there 
were hung in croſs , upon a high poſt, chains 
of gold, as it were daring any one to take them 
thence. So that juſtice ſeemed, in his days, not 
only to flouriſh, but to triumph, * 
No man was more frugal than he of two 1 


able things, his time and his money; and no man lo 
uiſer in the diſpoſal of both. His time, both day ta 
and night, he diſtributed by the burning of cer- rel 

| tain tapers into three equal portions * One was in 
for devotion; another for public or private affairs; N hi 
for 


and the third for refreſhment How each hour 
„ i TONY e aalled, 


( 53.3 


for his office. 

His bodily conſtitution, from his pond; was 
weak and ſickly. This, however, did not diſable 
him from fuſtaining, with uncommon greatneſs, 


a7 
7 0 


war, which filled up his life * died in the year 
of our Lord nine hundred, in the fifty-firſt year of 


his age and thirtieth of his deen, and was buried 
at Winchelfer. 
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STORY. or JOSEPH AND "Hs BRETHREN. 


1 i 1 


s; him the object of their envy and hatred. , There- 
ur fore, one day, when they were feeding their flocks, 
d, and faw Joſeph coming toward. them, they cried 
3 D 3: ns out, 


"aſſed, he was put in mind by. one who Had that | 


thoſe many glorious labours, both in peace and 


| Josrrn was iſ favourite don of Jacob for, 

: the facred hiſtorian informs us, © that he 
n loved him more than all his children. & This par- 
ay tial affection of his father, and a dream, which he 
r- related to his brothers, denoting that his condition 
as in the world would be higher than theirs, made 
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out, 4 Here cometh the dreamer ; ; let us kil 1 
2 40 him! 165 8 | | >; | 8 


Being diſſuaded, however, by Reuben, from ſhed. 55 
ding his blood, they ſtripped him, and threw bim 
into a pit; but, ſeeing ſome merchants, who were 


at that time providentially paſſing into Egypt, the) 4 


drew him up, and ſold him to them. ( After which, | 
they ſtained his coat with blood, and carried it to 15 
Jacob, who cencluded, from thence, that his fon Z 
was devoured by a wild beaſt ; and he put on ſack. | 
cloth, and mourned for him many days. A - Z 
Juoſeph, in the mean time, was carried into 
Egypt, and ſold to Potiphar, an officer of diſtinction IM 
under Pharaoh the king; where © the Lord made 
all that he did to proſper, ſo that he found favour 
in the ſight of his maſter, who made him overſeer of 
his houſe, and put all that he had into his hands. 
But his blooming hopes of happineſs were ſoon 
blaſted ; for, the wife of Potiphar accuſed him 
falſely to her huſband, who, too readily believing 
What ſhe faid, put him into priſon. But the 
Lord was with Joſeph” in the dungeon \ and the 
| keeper: of it was ſo charmed with his good temper 
and patient behaviour, that he treated him with 
great kindneſs, and entruſted him n the. care of 
the Prifoners, 


1 „ 
It happened, that the chief baker and the chief 
butler of Pharaoh, who were in the ſame priſon,, 
4 3 dreamed each a dream. Joſeph interpreted their 
dreams to them; foretelling, that, at the expira- 
tion of three days, the baker would be hanged on a 
tree, and the butler be reſtored to his place. Then, 
added he to the butler, „think on me, and ſhew 
kindneſs, I pray thee, and take me out of this 
houſe.“ As he had foretold, ſo it came to paſs. 
But pomꝑ and pleaſure are apt to divert the mind 
from the obligations of gratitude. The butler, in 
| the midſt of his Proſperity, forgot as Fe friend, - 
| the interpreter, A 
Some time after, | Pharaoh had two "ha 
« He ſaw ſeven fat cows devoured: by ſeven lean 
= cows ;” and, again, he ſaw ſeven full ears of corn 
devoured by ſeven. thin withered ears,” When. 
| the wiſe men of the country could not explain a} 
| theſe dreams, the butler recollected Joſeph, and 
ſpake of him to the king; upon which he was ſent 
for out of the priſon, and the king related his 
he dreams to him. Joſeph immediately, by the ; 
| aſſiſtance of God, informed Pharaoh, that the 5 
th {even fat cows, and ſeven full ears, ſignified ſeven. 
of MW years of plenty, which would be in the land; and 
the ſeven lean COWS, . and ſeven lean ears, fignificd 
D 4 | ſeven 
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LG CN. 
ſeven years of famine, which would ſucceed them. 
Let Pharaoh; therefore, appoint officers over the 
land, and let them gather corn in the ſeven plen- 
teous years; and this food ſhall be for ſtore againſt 
the ſeven years of famine.” 

The king was aſtoniſhed at the wiſdom of 30. 
ſeph, and concluding juſtly, from thence, that 
the ſpirit of God was in him,” appointed him to 

this office, and gave him full power over his whole 
kingdom. The ſeven years of plenty came ac- 


-  cordingly, and immenſe quantities of corn were 
laid up under his direction. Then the famine 
commenced z and, when the people cried out for 


bread, the ſtore-houſes were opened, and the corn 


was ſold to the en, and the neighbouring 


nations. 


The famine ſpread itſelf to nen ; and Jacob, 
having been informed that there was corn in Egypt, 


though he little thought by whoſe hand it was diſ- 
| poſed of, ſent his ſons thicher, keeping only Ben- 
jamin at home. When they were preſented to 


Joſeph, they bowed themſelves before him with 


their faces to the earth, in acknowledgment of 


his ſuperiority, as had been foretold by his dream. 


He immediately knew them, but «© made himſeli 
| ſtrange, and ſpake roughly to them, & accuſing 
them © as ſpies who 2ame to ſee the nakedneſs 
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e 
of che land.“ Upen which they informed him, 
that they came from the land of Canaan; thar 
their father had twelve ſons; that one was dead, 
and the youngeſt was left at home. Joſeph was 
diſatisfied with their report, and perhaps doubted 
whether Benjamin was really alive. Hereby 
ſhall ye be proved,” ſaid he; © ſend one of you | 
to fetch your brother, « and the reſt ſhall be oo 1 in 
1 priſon.” 5 - 

Their preſent diſtreſs reminded them of their 
former guilt. Their inhuman treatment of their 
brother ruſhed into their minds, and, with ſelf- 
N condemning conſciences, they ſaid one to another, 
K We are verily guilty concerning our brother, 
becauſe we ſaw the anguiſh of his ſoul, when he 
beſought us, and we would not hear; therefore * 

this diſtreſs come upon us. . 

Such is the conviction of every Pele who does: 
wrong,. when calamity overtakes him. Therefore 
keep innocency, and do the thing that is rh; : 

Kh that will bring à man peace at the laſt, 

Joſeph, however, detained* only Simeon, and 
| diſmiſſed the: reſt, with an order that they ſhould' 
bring Benjamin with them when they returned.. 

The relation of what had paſſed in Egypt filled: 

the mind of Jacob with uneaſy refleQions and! 

dreadful apprehenſions 3 ; and, when his ſons were 
D 8. 5 . 


difficulty that they perſuaded him to let Benjamin [2 | 


Benjamin with particular marks of regard. 


55 ot his ſilver cup into Benjamin's ſack ; and, the 
next morning, when they were: gone out of the 
| city, they were followed and charged with ingra- 

titude and. robbery. The cup was ſoon found; w 
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obliged: to go again for corn, it was with grea 


go. Immediately upon their arrival they were in. 


troduced to Joſeph, who enquired tenderly after his 5 . 
: father's welfare ; but,, was ſo ſenſibly touched and FI 
affected at the ſight of his brother Benjamin, tha 
he was obliged to withdraw from them, leſt hi S 
tears ſhould diſcover him. He afterwards enter. 


tained them with great kindneſs, and diſtinguiſhed . 


Joſeph had privately commanded his ſteward to 
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and the innocent Benjamin was earried back, as a | Je 


; | thief, to Joſeph. His brothers alſo returned in hi 
great aſtoniſhment and affliction; and, .proſtcating in 
themſelves, intreated earneſtly. for his deliverance. tr 


Joſeph, who was now fully ſatisfied df their fincere fu 


penitence and their love for Benjamin, could re- hi 
frain no longer, but, throwing his arms about A 
their necks, ſaid, “ I am Joſephl Doth my father t 


yet live?” And, perceiving them to be deeply af- la 


feed and 4 txoubled at his preſence,” he addreſ- a 
| ſed them with the moſt kind and gentle expreſ. b 
| lions: cc- Come. near me, 1 pray you; I am ſo. i 


Te 


= (299 .} 
3 ſeph, your brother, whom ye fold into Egypt; but 
5 be not grieved that ye ſold me into Egypt; for, 
Gad ſent me before you to preſerve life. So now 
it was not you that ſent me hither, but God.“, 
4 Thus he endeavoured to comfort them; to make 
EA them forget their paſt faults, and to ſpeak peace to 
their minds. | TE 


& acquaint him that his ſon Joſeph was lord over all 


Egypt, that he might pay his duty to his aged fa- 
| ther, and that they might all partake of the plenty - 
which God had provided. 

The heart of Jacob, upon the return of his ſons, . 
was filled with. Joy ; and he faid, © It is enough; 
Y Joſeph, my. ſon, is yet alive. I; will go and ſee. 
bim before I die!” He ſet out, and arrived. ſafe 
in Egypt; but the pleaſure of the interview, be- 
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| thy. face!” Jacobiand his family were ſettled. in the 

land. of. Goſhen, where they lived.in. great plenty; 
. and, after ſome tima, the. good old. man, having. 
f- | bleſſed W died in peace. 


He then directed them to haſten to Taeod; to 


Egypt; and to bring him and his whole family into 


tycen ſuch. an affectionate parent and ſuch a duti- 
ful ſon, is not to. be deſcribed . Joſeph: fell on 
his neck, and: wept on his neck! a good while. 
And Jacob ſaid, now let me.die, ſince I have ſeen . 


. wn 


patient, under affliction ; honeſt and juſt in his ſtew. 
_ ardſhip ; reſiſting temptation, and fleeing from it; 


_ preſence; riſing, from the loweſt ſcene of diſgrace 
and miſery, to the higheſt dignity ; providing for 
the wants of the people; cheriſhing a ſpirit of for- 
giveneſs and brotherly love under the greateſt in- 
juries; and pouring plenty and men into the 
breaſt of his 8 father! 131 


liſtening to the muſic of a neighbouring grove. 
The ſun gilded with his ſetting beams the weſtern 
' ſky, gentle zephyrs breathed around, and the fea- 
thered ſongſters ſeemed to vie with each other in 
their evening notes of gratitude and praiſe. 
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What ſentiments of piety and goodneſs ariſe in 
the heart, upon conſidering the character of Joſeph: 


living under the fear of God, and ſupported by his 


CHAP. XXXI. 
ON THE FOLLY or AFFECTATION.. 


U, Pills; and Sophronia, ſeated on a 
" bank of daiſies near a purling ſtream, were 


Delighted with the artleſs melody of the linnet, 


the beldfinch, the wool and the thruſh,, they 


Were 
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5 were all ear, and obſerved not a beide, which 
bad ſtrayed from a diſtant farm, and was approach- 
ing them with a majeſtic pace and expanded plu- 


mage. 
The harmony of the concert was ſoon. inter- 


. rupted by the loud and harſh cries of this ſtately 
bird; which, though chaſed away by Emilia, con- 


tinued his vociferations with the confidence that 
conſcious beauty too often inſpires. . 

Does this fooliſh bird, ſaid Lucy, fancy that 8 
is qualified to ſing, becauſe he is furniſhed with a 
ſpreading tail, ornamented with the richeſt colours? 
I know not, replied Sophronia, whether the pea- 


| 7 cock be capable of ſuch a reflection; but I hope 
chat you and Emilia will ahways avoid the diſplay 


of whatever is inconſiſtent with your ſex, your 
ſtation, or your character. Shun affectation in all 


its odious forms; aſſume no borrowed airs; and be 


. content to pleaſe, to ſhine, or to be uſeful, in 
the way which nature ben. out, and which 8 
| vo.” 
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HAP. XXXII.. 


| STORY OF. AN UTE. 


Canute King of England, containing inſtruc- 


tions both to. prince and people. His courtiers. 


: ever prone to magnify and flatter - thoſe, . whom 
tbey think to pleaſe. by ſo deing) would frequently 


extol his power and wealth, and pretend time 


almoſt to adore his perſon. 


Canute was 2 man of too good underſtanding 


not to ſee. the folly of ſuch flattery, and of the per- 


ſons from whom it came.. But, for their effectual 
* conviction, and to ſhew the ſmall power of kings, 

| he: cauſed his- royal ſeat to be placed on the ſea- 
ſhore; while the tide was coming in; then in the 
_ midſt of his flattering. nobles and great lords, whom 
he cauſed to aſſemble together for that purpoſe, 


arrayed in robes of gold, with his crown on his 
head, and all the ſtate. he could command, he thus 


_ addreſſed ' the ſea: Thou, ſea, belongeſt to me, 
and the land whereon I fit is mine, nor hath any 
one unpuniſhed reſiſted my commands; I charge 
_ thee, therefore, , come. no farther upon my land, 
5 neither 


T rH ERE is a remarkable. paſſage in the life of 


C8 Þ 
neither reſume to wet the feet of thy ſovereign: 
Þ 

But the ſea came rolling: on, and without reve- 
rence daſhed againſt the king. Then, riſing from 
his ſeat, and looking around him, he deſired all 
2 to behold and conſider the weakneſs of hu- 
man power, and that none truly deſerved the name 
of king, but he whoſe eternal laws both heaven, 
earth, and ſeas, 


C HAP. XXXIII. 


OF LYCURCUS, THE SPARTAN I. EGISLATOR. 


% 
5 


"HE N Lycurgus began his reformation, . -_ 
he: found the whole territory of the Spar- 
tan ſtate in the hands of a- few wealthy. citizens. . 


| He therefore uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevail 


with thoſe citizens to relinquiſh their poſſeſſions, , 
and to conſent. to an equal diviſion of the lands 


among the members of the commonwealth. In 


this arduous. work he at laſt ſucceeded. Each 

ſhare contained as much ground as was judged. 
ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of one family; which 
was computed to require about ſeventy buſhels of : 


0, 


rain, and a proportionable quantity of wine and 


oil. e „ 
Lycurgus prohibited the uſe of gold and ſilver, 
and obliged the Spartans to confine themſelves to 


iron money alone. By this means he baniſhed 

luxury and magnificence, brought riches into con- 
tempt, and made modeſty and TAY” to "bo. ho- 
noured and eſteemed. 


This famous law-giver alfo inſtituted bob 
tables, at Which the whole body of citizens were 


obliged to eat of the ſame diet. Every table con- 
tained fifteen perſons, each of whom furniſhed a 
certain quantity of the requyite. proviſions. A 
buſhel of flour, eight gallons of wine, five pounds 


of cheeſe, two pounds and a half of figs, together 


with a ſmall ſum of money, to purchaſe a little 
' fleſh and fiſh, and to cook the victuals, was the 
monthly contribution of every member. No new 
member could be admitted to any of thoſe tables 
without the conſent of the whole company. All 
delicacies and luxurious diſhes were baniſhed from 
their entertainments. 


At the age of ſeven years, the Spartan children 


were taken from their parents, and diſtributed 
into different claſſes, where they were inured to a 
hardy life, expoſed to the extremities of cold and 
: Kody. and accuſtomed to the greateſt ſimplicity and 
1 | RENE 


| 139 
IN temperance in their diet. At the age of twelve 
. ſ'bey were removed into another claſs, where they 
W underwerlt a diſcipline ſtill more ſevere. There 
A they learned obedience to the laws age magiſtrates, 
and reverence for old men. | 
2 The love of their country was the chief ſen- 
E timent, with which the Spartans laboured to in- 
7 | ſpire their youth; and the ſcience of war was al. 

W moſt their only ſtudy. For, it appears to have 
1 been the intention of Lycurgus to form a nation 
I lof ſoldiers ; not indeed that they might indulge 


” 


23 N themſelves in a ſpirit of conqueſt, and by that 
\ WW means give way to ambition and injuſtice, but that 
they might be able to maintain the peace and liber- 
res of their native country againſt turbulent neigh- 
e bcurs. Their firſt and principal leſſon, in the art 


: Jof war, was, « Never to flee, but either to die or 
conquer.“ Thoſe, who fled in any engagement, 
were rendered infamous for ever, N might be 

Lb oy any oaths with ee 
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, C HAP. XXXIV. 
or MOSES, THE. JEWISH LAWGIVER. 


T# | I Cams of Jacob and their en in 


proceſs of time, multiplied ſo much, tha 

the land of Goſhen was filled with them. The 
were called Iſraelites, from the ſurname of Iſrach, 
which God had given to Jacob; and ſometimes 
they were called Hebrews, from Heber, one of 
their anceſtors ; and afterwards Jews, from Judah, 
|. But, after many years, the memory of Joſeph any 
| his great ſervices was loſt; and a new king aroſe, 
who, inſtead of protecting the Iſraelites, was jez- 
lous of their increaſing numbers. and ſtrength, and 
determined by all means to reduce them to a low 7 
| ſtate. He therefore employed them like flaves, I his 
in making bricks, and building cities. But, the 
more he afflicted them, the more they multiplied 
and grew. At which he was ſo enraged as to com- 
mand, that all their male infants ſhould be deſtroy. He 
2d as ſoon as they, were born | i Ph 
A certain Hebrew woman, however, called wh 
| Jochebed, having been delivered of. a ſon, hid the 
| him for three months; and at length, through his 
1 fear of his ing. diſcovered and Jain ; ſhe laid him, 
1 | | | * — 1 
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5 in 2 baſket, among. the flags in the river Nile. | 
Miriam, the ſiſter of the child, was placed at a 
7 diſtance, to ſee what would become of him. 


The king's daughter ſoon came, with her maid- 


ſervants, to bathe in the river; and, having found 
the baſket, was affecteu with the ſight of the weep- 
. ing infant, and melted into pity. Miriam, who 
had joined herſelf with the attendants, offered to 
call a nurſe ; and, being ſent for that purpoſe, ran 
E with joy for Jochebed. Thus, the infant was 
happily placed under the care of his own mother; 
F and, when he was ſufficiently grown, was brought 
back to Pharaoh's daughter, who called him Moſes, | 
(which means, ſaved out of the water,) and had him 
z educated, as her own ſon, in the Ong and 
: wiſdom of the Egyptians. 


Moſes, when he was grown to manhood, turned 


bis eye and heart from the honours of the court 
Y to the afflictions of his brethren. He therefore 
: frequently viſited and converſed with them ; and, 
one day, having obſerved an Egyptian uſing an: 
; Hebrew very ill, he ſmote and killed him. When 
; Pharaoh heard this, he ſought to ſlay Moſes ;” 
| who, upon that account, fled to Midian, to Jethro, 
| the prieſt of that country. He afterwards married 
his daughter, and lived with him : as e of his 


flocks. 


0 ſter 
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After ſeveral years, as he was feeding the flock 
near mount Horeb, he faw a buſh flaming with 

fire, and yet not in the leaſt conſumed. While 
he ſtood in amazement at the ſtrange ſight, a voice 
iſſued from the place, ſaying, * I am the God cf 
Abraham, the God of Iſaac, and the God of ſa. 
cob. I have ſeen the oppreſſion of my people, 1 
and have heard their cry; and I will ſend thee to 
Pharaoh, that thou mayeſt lead them out of Egypt; 
for, I will bring them into a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” Moſes was no leſs aſtoniſhed 
at what he heard than at what he ſaw, and ex- 
preſſed his fears of undertaking ſuch an important 

and difficult enterprize, becauſe he was a perſon of 
no authority or eloquence. But God exhorted 
him to be of good courage, and promiſed that he 
would be with him, and give him power to work eau 
miracles for the deliverance of his people; and that Nett 
Aaron, his brother, ſhould 8 with _ as his uch 
ar 8 the oecaſion. e 3 a 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PASSIONS, 


3 Sornxox and Alexis had Frequently heard 
= Euphronius mention the experiment of ſtil- 
; ling the waves with oil, made by his friend Dr. 
Franklin. They were impatient to repeat it; and, 
2 briſk: wind proving favourable to the trial, they 
haſtened, one evening, to a ſheet of water in the 
; pleaſure-· grounds of Eugenio, near Hart-hill. 
| The oil was ſcattered upon the pool, and 
on itſelf - inſtantly on all ſides, calming the 
rhole ſurface of the water, and reflecting the-moſt 
peautiful colours. Elated with ſucceſs, the youths 
returned to Euphronius to enquire the cauſe of 
uch a wonderful appearance. He informed chem 
wat the wind, blowing upon water which is co- 
tered with a coat of oil, ſlides over the ſurface of 
bt; and produces no friction that can raiſe a wave. 
But this curious philoſophical fact, ſaid he, ſug- 
beſts a more important moral reflection. When 
you ſuffer yourſelves to be ruffled by paſſion, your 
minds zeſemble the puddle in a form. But reaſon, 
bf J. hearken to her voice, will then, like oil 
poured 


. 
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poured upon the water, calm the turbulence withig 
you, and r eſtore you to ſerenity and peace. 
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chAP. XXXVI. 
ON THE DUTIES oF THE YOUNG. 


I.. is the duty of young monly wo. * nagmowoder 
their Creator in the days of their youth.“ 
While the heart is moſt ſuſceptible of piety and 
gratitude, they ſhould reverence and fear, worſhip 
and praiſe, love and obey, that great and glorious 
: Being, who made them after his own image, and 
is always doing them good. In the ſeaſon of 
youth, the heart ſhould riſe into the admiration 
of what is great, glow with the love of what is 
fair and excellent, and melt at the diſcovery of 
| tenderneſs and goodneſs. Where can an odject 
be found ſo proper to kindle thoſe affeQions as 
the Father of the univerſe, and the Author of all 
felicity ? His. works every where diſplay grandeur 
and majeſty, and the richeſt bleſſings. low from 
his liberal hand. He is the guide of your child- 
hood, the guardian of your en, and the 819 of 
5 Four ning e 


? 
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As you onght to! Gerad * piety towards God, 
ET ought you likewiſe to honour your parents, 
* to ſubmit to thoſe who are your ſuperiors in 


4 nowledge, in ſtation, and in years. Dependance 
and obedience belong to youth; and"'modeſty is 
one of its chief ornaments. Commit yourſelves, 
Whterefore, to the guidance of the more experienced, 
and become wiſe by the Winden of thoſe: was 
F ave gone be fore you. 6 | 
Truth is the baſis of every virtue. Diftmula-. 
. jon in youth is the fore- runner of perfidy in old 
Pee. It obſcures the luſtre of every accompliſh- 
FE ent, and inks vou into e with God and 
5 an. | N 1 ne | 
As you value, therefore, the Aebi of 
Heaven, or the eſteem of the world, cultivate the 
Nove of truth. In all your proceedings, be direct 
* and conſiſtent. Ingenuity and candour poſſeſs the 
moſt powerful charms. They beſpeak univerſal 
our, and carry an apology for almoſt every 
Fe. „The lip of truth ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
Yor ever; 3 but a Jing tongue is but for a mo- 
g ment. | 
an of auh | is a i glain and ſafe path; 5 that 
bf falſchood is a. perplexing maze. After the firſt 
perature. from kineerity, it is not in your power 
16 


1a 3: 


10 ſtop. One 0 unavoidably leads to lone 


till you are left entangled in your own ſnare. 
Youth is the proper ſeaſon for cultivating the 


| benevolent and humane affections. As a grea 


part of your! happineſs. i is, to depend on the con. 


nections which you, form with others, it is of high 


importance that you acquire betimes the temper 


and the manners which will render ſuch connec. 
tions comfortable. Let a ſenſe of Juſtice be the 
foundation of all your ſocial qualities. A 


our 


£ * 


: moſt early intercourſe. with the world, and even 
in your youthful amuſements; let no unfairneſs be 
found. Engrave on your mind. that ſacred rule 
of doing all things to ery according, aSYyou 
wiſh that they ſhould. do to out. 

_ . Compaſſion is an emotion, of which you ought 
never to be aſhamed. , Graceful in youth is the 
tear of ſympathy, and the heart that melts at the 

tale of Woe. 680 fentetimes. therefore, to the 
houſe of mourning”! as well as © to the houſe of 


feaſting.”  Accuftom yourſelves to think of the 


Aiſtreſſes of human life; of the ſolitary, cottage, the 


dying parent, and the weeping orphan. Never 
ſport with pain land diſtreſs in any of your amuſc- 
| ments, nor treat even the meangh: peg with Wan- 
ton engel; 77-401 27 4 ee 
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3 Diligence, induſtry, and proper improvement 
3 of time, are material. duties of the young. In 
I Houth, the habits of induſtry are moſt eaſily ac- 
|: quired. In youth, the motives to it are ſtrongeſt, 
5 from ambition and from duty, from emulation and 
5 hope, and from all the proſpects winch the begin- 
W ning of life affords. 

W Induſtry is not only the inſtrument of i improve- 
ment, but the foundation of pleaſure. Nothing i is 
7 ſo oppolite to the true enjoyment of life as the. 
Wfcoble ſtate of an indolent mind. He who is a 
anger to induſtry may poſſeſs, but he cannot 
enjoy. For, it is labour N which gives the re- 
| iim to pleaſure. „ 
| Think not, that any affluence of bare or 


aw of our being; it is the demand of nature, of 
Ircaſon, and of God. Remember always, that the 
(years, which now paſs over your heads, leave per- 7 
| manent ' memorials behind them. From Jour 


ban important part of the regiſter of your life. 


ez | | 


any elevation of rank, exempts you from the 5 
Eduties of application and induſtry. Induſtry is the 


phoughtleſs minds they may. eſcape ; but they re- 
ain in the remembrance of God. They form 


hey will hereafter bear teſtimony, either for or 7 
es Jou, at that 1 when, for all your ace - <6 
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tions, but particularly for the employments of you 
youth, you muſt © ia an account to God. 
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- H A p. XXXVII. 


STORY or A MERCHANT AND 118 rwo $0Xs, 


5 A Certain merchant had two "TR the eldeſt a . 


whom was of ſo bad a diſpoſition as to be. 


have with great hatred and ill- nature towards the 
younger, who was of a temper more mild and 
gentle. It happened that the old gentleman, aſte 
Having acquired a large eftate by his trade, left i 
dy his will to his eldeſt ſon, together with all hi 
_ - Nhips and ſtock in merchandiſe, deſiring him t 
E continue in the buſineſs, and ſupport his brother, 


The father was no ſooner dead than the elder 


degan to ſhew his ill-will to his brother, He de. 
Fired him to leave his houſe, and, without giving 
bim any thing far his ſupport, turned him look: 
Into the wide world. The young man was muck 
dejected with this treatment; but, conſidering 
_ that in his father's life-time he had acquired ſome 
N of duſineſs, he 9 to a neighbour 


ing 
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ing merchant, offering to ſerve him in the way of 


trade. 

The 3 received has © into his SY and 
finding, from long experience, that he was | 
virtuous, and diligent in his buſineſs, gave him his 


daughter and only child in marriage, and, when he 
died, bequeathed to him his whole fortune. The 
young man, after the death of his father-in-law, 
retired with his wife into a diſtant part of the 
country, Where he purchaſed a fine eſtate, with a 
ſplendid dwelling; and there he. lived with great 


credit and reputation. 


The elder brother, after the father 8 dei for 
ſome time had great ſucceſs in trade. At length, ; 


however, a violent ſtorm tore to pieces many of 


his ſhips, which were coming home richly laden. 
About the ſame time, ſome perſons failing, who : 
had much of his money in their hands, he was re- 
duced to great want. Lo complete his misfor- 


tunes, the little which he had left at home was con- 


ſumed by a ſudden fire, which burnt his houſe, and 
every thing in it; ſo that he was brought NT, ol | 


ſlate of beggary. 


In this forlorn condition, he had no other re 
ſource to keep himſelf from ſtarving than to wans 
der up and down the country, imploring the aſſiſt- 
ance of well-diſpoſed perſons. It happened one 
E 2 wy, days 5 


by 
. : 
7 7 


1 
day, that having travelled many es, and ob- 
tained but little relief, he ſaw a gentleman 'walk- 
Ing in the fields, not far from a fine ſeat. To this 
gentleman he addreſſed. himſelf, and havitig laid 
before him his misfortunes and His preſent neceſ- 
ſitous condition, he earneſtly intreated him to 

grant him ſome aſſiſtance. The gentleman, who 
happened to be no other than his own brother, 
did not at firſt know him; but, aſter Lorne dif- 
courſe with him, he perblived who he was., At 
Hirst, however, he did not make it appèar that he 
Had any knowledge of him, but brought him home, 
and ordered his ſerva nts to take. care. of him, and 
furniſh him "or: that night with. lodging and vie 
„ > 
In the mean fime hs <efolved: to diſcover himſelf 
to his brother next morning, and offer him; a con- 
ſtant habitation in his houſe, after he had got the 
Conſent of his wile to the propoſal: Accordingly, 
next morning, he ordered the poor man to be ſent 
for. When he was come into his preſence, he 
aſked if he knew him. The poor man anſwered, 
he did not. J am, ſays he, burſting into tears, 
your only brother! and immediately fell on bis 
neck, and embraced him with great © tenderneſs. 
The elder, quite aſtoniſhed at this accident, fell to 
| the ground, and began to make many excuſes, 
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and to beg pardon for his former eruel behaviours 
To whom the other anſwered, '« Brother, let us 
forget thaſe things; I heartily forgive you all that 

is paſt; you need not range up and down the 

World; you ſhall be welcome to live with me.” 

le readily accepted the propoſal, and they lived 

| together with gout comfort ang happineſs till 

ade 


© ar. XXXVII. 


or DAvID, AND GOLIAH. 


Au 4. King of Iſrael, bolder p with! 
| lowneſs of ſpirits,” becauſe his enemies had de- 
feated him, was adviſed to try the power, of muſic, 
in order to divert his thoughts, and give caſe to his 
mind. For this purpoſe, David, a ſhepherd, the 
- WE fon of Jeſſe, who was famous for playing ſkilfully 
upon the harp, was recommended to him ; and his 
muſic was ſo excellent, that it charmed the paſſions 


5 : 
$ of the King, and in a great meaſure remoyed his 
. diſorder. | 
The Philiſtines returned math; rern forcis: 
5 pn Iſrael ; and, when both armies were en- 


| Pa 1 8 N camped 


{6.903 


carpet near each vther, a giant, whoſe name was 


_ Goliah, day after day, challenged any of the Tfracl. 
ites to decide the war by a ſingle combat. But he 


was of ſuch a prodigious ſtature, that the ſoldiers 


of Saul were terrified at the fight of _ and ſhrunk 
back from the encounter, 
Young David, however, who came in the 
mean time to viſit his brother in the camp, as foon 
as he heard his inſulting language, was moved 
with indignation, and reſolved to fight the gigantic 
champion. For, he truſted in the Almighty, by 
Whoſe aſſiſtance he had formerly ſlain a lion and a 
© bear, which had aſſaulted his flocks, that he would 
Alſo deliver into his hand this proud Philiſtine, whe 
had reproached and 9 ' defied the armies of the liv- 
ing God. 3 | 
Ihe Ifraelites ſtood in amazement, and trem- 


8 bled for the adventurous ſtrippling, who went 


forward with only a fling in his hand and a few 
| pebble ſtones in his ſhepherd's bag. Goliah, on 
the other hand, treated him with infolent diſdain, 


and threatened * to give his fleſh to the fowls of 


the air, and to the beaſts of the field.” But David, 


GD guided and ſupported by an inviſible power, flung 


a a ſtone, which penetrated the head of his adver- 


ſary, ſo that, “ he fell upon his face to the earth.” 


At the bght of which, the Iſraelites, exulting with 
„ joy, 
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: joy, attacked the army of the difmayed Phitſtines,, 
and obtained a complete victory over them. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
ON CIRCUMSPECTION- 


UCY and Emilia were admiring the ſtruc- 
ture of a ſpider's web, which was formed, be- 
| tween the branches of a tall ſhrub, in the garden 
© at Hart-hillz/>when Euphronius, returning from 
ns morning Tan, ſtopped to enquire what _—_ 5 


I ſo much engaged their attention... 


The dew-drops yet beſpangled the fine threads 


f of which the web was compoſed, and rendered 
every part of it conſpicuouſly beautiful. A ſmall 
| winged inſect happened at this inſtant to be 
| caught in the toil ; and the ſpider, before inviſible, 
; advanced along the lines from his ſecret retreat, 
ſeized the prey, and killed it, by inſtilling a veno- 
mous juice into the wound, Which he made 1 in its 
| little body. _ : 


When the rapacious tyrant kad almoſt devoured! : 


| his game, another fly, of a larger ſize, became en- 
| tangled in the meſh. He now waited patiently BY 


4 e 


) 
till the infect was fatigued, by ſtruggling to obtain 
its liberty; and then, rolling the web around it, he 
left the poor fly, in a ſtate of terror and impotence, 
as a future repaſt for his returning appetite. 
Lou pity the fate, ſaid Euphronius, of this un. 
fortunate inſet, whoſe deſtruction is the natural 
conſequence of its ignorance and want of caution, 
Remember, that you yourſelves will be expoſed, 
in the commerce of life, to various ſnares, danger. 
ous to your virtue, and ſubverſive of your Peace 
of mind. 
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STORY OF ALIBAUS THE PERSIAN» 


Cs: -ABBAS, King if erde determined 
| to remove himſelf a while from his court, 
nd to go privately through the country, that he 
might behold the people in their natural ſimplicity 
and liberty. He took only one courtier with him, 
to whom he ſaid, « Lam ignorant of the real man- 
ners of men. Every thing that. approaches me is 
diſguiſed, It is art, and not nature, that we ſee in 
courts. I have therefore reſolved to know what 


C rural life i is and to ſtudy that kind of men who 
are 


* 


e n r 


ET ) 
are ſo much deſpiſed, but yet ſeem to be the prop 
of human ſociety. I am weary of ſeeing nothing 
but courtiers, who obſerve me only to over-each 
me by their flatteries. J muſt go and ſee 15 la- 
bourers, and ſhepherds,-who do not know me.“ : 
With this reſolution he fet out, and paſſed with. 
3 his confident ' through ſeveral country villages, - 
where he ſaw the inhabitants dancing and playing, 
1 and enjoying their innocent diverſions, and Was 
extremely well pleaſed to obſerve ſo cheap and 
tranquil pleaſures at ſuch a diſtance from court. 
Being one day very hungry with a long walk, he 
went into one of theſe humble cottages, and ſat 
down to dinner; but he then thought their coarſe ' 
food more agreeable to'the palate than all the ex- 
quiſite diſhes which were ſerved at his own table. 
As he was crofling a flowery meadow, watered © 
with a ſmall rivulet, ke perceived a young ſhepherd 
beneath the ſhade of an elm, playing on a pipe near 
his feeding flocx. Upon enquiry, he found his name 
was Alibæus, whoſe parents lived in a-neighbour- - 
ing village. He was beautiful, but hot effeminate 3 
lively, but not wild; -unconſcious” of his own n 
charms 3 never dreaming that; in any reſpect, he 
Giffered from the ſhepherds around him, though, 
without education, his reaſon had an ukelt 1 in 
a urprizing mer. e 
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a The king, having entered into obuverfition 


with him, was charmed with his diſcourſe ; for, 

by him, he was freely informed of ſome things, 
concerning the ſtate of the people, which a king 
cannot Jearn from the crowd of flatterers that ſur. 
rounds him. Sometimes he would ſmile at the 
| Ingenuous ſimplicity of the youth, who ſpoke his 
mind without ſparing any one in his anſwers. © I 


ſee plainly,” ſays the monarch, turning to the 


courtier, © that nature is no leſs pleaſing in the 
loweſt than in the higheſt ſtate of life. Never 
did a prince's ſon appear more amiable, than this 
young man who now. follows the ſheep. Who 
would not be happy, if bleſſed with ſp amiable 
and ſenfible a ſon? I have reſolved his mind ſhall 


de * improved by a polite. and en educa- 


tion.“ 
The king, d ooh Alibeus Es with 


* He was taught to read and write, and in- 
ſtructed in all thoſe arts and ſciences which can 


adorn the mind of man. At firſt he was dazzled 
with the ſplendor of the court, and his ſudden 


change of fortune had ſome little effect upon his 
mind and temper, Inſtead of his crook, his pipe, 
and ſhepherd's ſimple habit, he wore a purple gar- 
ment embroidered with gold, and a turban en- 
Tiched with n n.. 11 was not long be- 
EY 2.1 e e 5 fore 
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b fore he was ſo kid as to bs. capable of” 1 
3 the moſt important affairs, and to obtain his maſ- if N 
ter's entire confidence; who, finding that Alibæus XS 
Z had an exquiſite taſte for every thing curious and | 10 
3 magnificent, gave him at laſt an office, very con- 
E fiderable in Perſia, namely, that of keeper: of al! ü 
the jewels and precious furniture belonging to p- T8 
ung. __ 
| During the life of the great ChaAlles Alibans | 1 
5 was high in favour. As he advanced in age, how- 
g ever, he called to mind his former calm and quiet ii Wy 
$ : retirement, and often regretted. the loſs offs: © o 0 |} 
mM | happy days! would he ſometimes: cry. out, inno-- © i 
e cent days! days in which I taſted che moſt pure 1 
| WW joys, accompanied with. no danger; days, thin. 
„which none can be more pleaſant. He who de- | 
prived me of you, by giving me all my riches, has N 
m taken from me all I had. Happy, thrice happy 1 
n- W they, who never knew the miſeries of a court!“ oh 5 
an Of theſe miſeries, indeed, he himſelf, in a. little - wu 
ed ume after, was made fully ſenſible. . _ __ 
cn Cha-Abbas, his good old maſter;. dying, was - 1 
his ſucceeded by his ſon Cha-Sephi, whom ſome en 
pe, Wh vious courtiers took care to prejudice againſt : 1 
ar: Alibæus. They whiſpered in his ear, that he had | 
en- made an ill uſe of the confidence. the late king 
be- n in him; that he had Nip vp, immenſe | 1 
fore 5 * 6 riches, 1 il 4 
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riches, and embezzled many valuable things in- 
truſted to his keeping. Cha-Sephi, being a young 

man, Was eredulous, and had, beſides, vanity enough 
to imagine, that he could reform fereral of his fas 
ther” s actions. 
For a pretence of turning him out of place, by 
the advice of his envious courtiers, He ordered 
Alibzus to bring kim a ſeymitar ſet with diamonds, 
which the old king was wont to wear in battle. 
Cha Abbas had: formerly ordered the diamonds to 
be taken out, and Alibzus proved that it was done me 
by the king's order, before hh was in poſſeſſion o o 
the office.. | cau 
Ti When his enemies + found that this aid not the. | bæi 
cced, they perſuaded Cha-Sephi to command Ali. MW loc! 
bæus to give an exact inventory, within a fort- | all] 

7 night; 8 ume, of all*that he had under his care. At | the 
a fortnight's end, ihe. king defired to ſee every Ml for 
| thing bimſelf. Alibæus opened every door and ff ſhot 


| cheſt, and ſhew ed kim all that was under his care. kin; 
Erery thing was clean, and care fully ranged in its mer 
proper place, and nothing was- wanting. The pon 
Xing, ſurp. ized to fee fo much exaQneſs and order N whi, 
every. Where, was. almoſt reconciled to Alibæus; mah 


| When, at. the end of a great gallery, filled with 
| precious furniture, he. faw an iron door, on Which 


dere were three Breat locks. His courtiers ſug- 
T ele 


7 85 } 5 

b Leeder to wind that within- that door was hid all 
N che valuable treaſure of which he had robbed his 
E E father, The king, in a great paſſion, commanded: 
þ che door to be opened immediately. Alibæus threw. 
Leise at his feet, conjuring him, by the immor- 
tal gods, not to take from him all he had valuable 
vn earth. It is not Juſt,” ” ſaid he, « that, in 
a moment's time, L ſhould loſe all I poſſeſs, after: 
Iiwing ſo long faithfully ſerved the king your fa- 
ther. Take every thing elſe from me, only leave 
me what is here. 

f | This only. increaſed the king's ſuſpicions, and 
= cauſed him to redouble his threats, till at laſt Ali 
„baus obeyed: Having the keys at hand, he un- | 
* locked it himſelf. But, how much ſarpriſed were. 
au preſent, when they ſaw nothing but the crook, 
me pipe, and the ſhepherd' s clothes, which he had- 
ry WW formerly uſed, and which he often viſited, leſt he 
mould forget his former condition! “ Behold, great 
e. king,“ ſaid he, the precious remains of my for- 
its mer happineſs, which neither fortune nor your 
he power tan take from me. Behold. the treaſure 
ler which will enrich me, after. all your .endeavours to 
% make me poor. Theſe are folid riches, which ſhall! 
ith never fail me! riches, which will keep thoſe inno- 
ich cent and happy, who can be content with ſimple 
ig deceffarles, and never wouble themſelves about 
ted. C 5 ſuperfluous 
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ſuperfluous things. O ye dear implements of x 
plain but bleſſed life! you only J love, and with 
you I have reſolved to live and die. Yes, gre 
| king, I freely return you every thing, and will 
preſerve only what I poſſeſſed, when the king, your 
father, by his liberality, brought me to court.” 
The king, a little recovered from his ſurprize, 
was perſuaded of Alibzus's innocence ; and, being 
enraged againſt the courtiers, who had endeavoured 
to deceive him, he baniſhed them from his pre. 
ſence. Alibæus became his chief miniſter, and 
was intruſted with the moſt ſecret and important 
affairs: but every day he viſited his pipe, his 
_ crook, and his. ſhepherd's habit, leſt the incon- 
Raney of fortune ſhould: rob him of his maſter' 
favour. He died in a good old age, without al. 
- Jowing any of his enemies to be puniſhed, or heap- 
ing up any riches ; having left his relations jul 
enough to ſupport them in the condition of ſhep- 
herds, which, of all others, he * the lafel 
and Oe 
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_ CHA P. XLI. | 


THE -CHOICE OF SOLOMON. 
LA ſoon as Solomon was raiſed to the govern- 


himſelf to the management of public affairs, and 
Ine encouragement of divine worſhip. The go- 


Ne 
1's (five kingdom and diſpenſing juſtice to a numerous 
al. people, he deſired “ a wiſe and underſtanding 


p- ſheart,” The prudence and modeſty of this re- 
ut Weucſt, procured for him not only ſuch a degree of 
Iwiſdom as exceeded that of all other men, but 
alſo a promiſe of thoſe bleſſings, which he had not 
ned, dependant upon his obedience to God. 
« Seek ye, therefore, firſt the kingdom of God 
and his rigueoulhels, and all other things ſhall be 


ef 


added unto, you.. 
An opportunity ſoon ie os the trial of his 


AR 


ment of the kingdom of Iſrael, he applied 


vernor of the univerſe looked down upon his con- 
duct with approbation, and promiſed to give him 
g whatever he ſhould aſk. The young prince did 
not aſk for long life, nor riches, nor honour ; but, 
kconſcious of the difficulty of governing an exten- 


iſdom. Two women, bringing two children, | 
the one 4 and the other alive, came to him for 
5 Juſtice. . | 
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manded that the child, for: which they contended 
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Juſtice. Both diſowned the dead child ; both claim. 
- ed the living child, How could the truth be dif. 
covered, and the infants be given to their proper 
mothers ? Solomon had recourſe to the-workings df 
nature for the diſcovery of the ſecret. He com- 


FA 


with equal warmth, ſhould be divided, and half df 
it given to each woman. One of them was willing 
to have it ſo divided; but the other cried out in 
defpair and agony, that it ſhould not be ſo: “ 0 
my lord, give her the living child, and by no means 
ſlay it?” This affectionate anxious deſire. to ſave 
the life. of the infant manifeſted the true mother; 
and Solomon, . accordingly, gave her the child, to 
the ſatisfact ion of the whole aſſembly, _ 
His wiftom was no leſs diſtinguiſhed in the g0. 
vernment of his kingdom; and in many- learned 
txcatiſes, which he wrote, upon the nature of plants 
andl trees; and of beaſts, birds, and fiſhes. Peace 
and plenty were diffuſed through his dominions 
and, by his extenſive alliances and commerce, gold! 
and ſilver were brought to him in ſuch abundance, 
that the riches of the world ſeemed to have beet 
7 8 together 1 in the city of Jeruſalem. 
The fame of the wiſdom and magnificence of 
Solomon was ſpread through all the earth, and 
 wlrew many perſons. of wealth and learning, from 


! ” 
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Z Wt moſt diſtant Ws 6 to his court. | Farticularty 
the Queen of Sheba, a princeſs as remarkable for 
Junderſtanding as for power and riches, came from 

e fartheſt part of the fouth, to ſee his glory, and 
be an ear-witneſs of his wiſdom. 

The book of Proverbs, written by S is 

I collection of wiſe and moral ſayings. Though 

; mn are not connected in the way of a regular diſ- 
Kcourſe, yet they have a general deſign, and contain 

Peaſy and inſtruc ive rules for the direction of our 
Ivbole behaviour. Being adapted to the weakeſt 
Junderſtanding and capacity, they ſhould be put early 
Þnto the hands of { youth, and recommended to their 
Kttentive peruſal, _ | 
5 Solomon remembers, with gratitude, the good 
ſinſtructions given him by David; and, from his 
rn experience adviſes others © to hear the in- 
rutions of their father, and not to forſake the 
Paw of their mother.“ pf | 
He cautions youth againſt the inſinuating arts 
pf evil company, and warns them to keep at a 
liſtance from the danger: My ſon, if finners 
ntice thee, conſent thou not. Walk not in the 
way with them; refrain thy foot from their path.“ 
e recommends purity and chaſtity, by ſhewing 
he deſperate ſtate of the thoughtleſs wretch, who, 
wing himſelf up to the Purſuit of ſenſual gratifi- 
cation, 
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cation, goeth as an ox to the laughter, and : as a 
fool to the correction of the ſtocks.” 
The idle and indolent have a ſtriking leffon 
« 1n the field of the ſlothful, which was covered 
with thorns and nettles.” They are ſent to leam 
induſtry and prudence from irrational creatures: 
Go to the ant, thou ſluggard, conſider her Wayh 
and be wiſe.” 
The doctrines and precepts of Ne and vir. 
tue are deſcribed as far ſuperior to thoſe things 
which are highly deſired among men. Wiſdom 
is better than rubies; and all the things which may 
de deſired are not to be compared with it.” There- 


fore we are called upon to make it our choice, and 


uſe our utmoſt endeavours to attain it. Wiſdom 
is the principal thing ; ; therefore get wiſdom ; 3 and, 
with all thy getting, get underſtanding.” 


The ſtudy and practice of it are alſo enforced I 


w the peculiar advantages and bleſſings which at- 
tend it. Length of days is in her right hand, 
; and in her left hand riches and honour. Her ways 
are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are 
peace. Whoſo findeth wiſdom findeth life, and 
| mall obtain the farour of the Lord. „ 


1 
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CHAP. XIII. 


o THE EVIL HABIT OF LYING. 


Innocence. 
Jiolation of truth. He had a garden ſtocked with 


ſhe choiceſt flowers; ; and, the cultivation of it 


ſhe cattle of the adjoining paſture Noo” eee 


5 me, 


ENDACULUS was a youth of good parts 
and of amiable diſpoſitions ; but, by keep- g 
3 bad company, he had contracted, in an ex- 
t heme degree, the odious habit of lying. His word 
Gras ſcarcely ever believed by his friends; and he 
las often ſuſpected of faults becauſe he denied the 
Rommiſſion of them; and puniſhed for offences, 
bf which he was pare agen! only 1 his aſſertions of 5 


The experience "of every day manifeſted the ; 
Wiſadvantages which he ſuffered from the habitual 


vas his favourite amuſement. It happened that 


the fence, and he found them trampling upon 
nd deſtroying a bed of fine auriculas. He could 
pot. drive theſe ravagers away, without endanger- 
png the ſtill more valuable productions of the next 
parterre ; and he haſtened to requeſt the aſſiſtance | 
ff the gardener. % You intend to make a fool of | 


s 


jo * 
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me,” ſaid he, and would not go, as he gave ng 
credit to the relation of Mendaculus. 5 

One froſty day, his father had the mie fortune 
to be thrown from his horſe, and to fracture his 
thigh. Mendaculus was preſent, and was deep) 
affected by the accident, but had not ftrength tg 
afford the neceſſary help. He was therefon 
_ obliged to leave him, in this painſul condition, on 
the ground, which was at that time covered with 
ſnow ; and, with all the expe edition in his power, 
he rode to Mancheſter, to ſolicit the aid of the 
firſt benevolent perſon he ſhould meet with, His 
character as 2 liar was generally knowu; few to 
whom he applied paid attention to his ſtory, aud 
no one believed it. After loſing much time in 
fruitleſs entreaties, he returned with a ſorrowful 
heart, and with his eyes bathed in tears, to the 
place where the accident happened. But his fa- 
ther was removed thence. A coach fortunately 
paſſed that way; he was taken into it, and con- 
veyed to his own houſe, whither Mendacylus ſoon: 
followed . 

A luſty boy, of a. 8 had told 
ſome falſchoods, often way-laid.him as he went to 
_ ſchool, and beat him with great ſeverity, Con- 


8 ſcious of his ul deſert, Mendaculus bones for ſome 


time, 
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; kme, in filenice, this chaſtiſement ; but, the fre- 
| vent repetition of it at- laſt overpowered his reſo- 5 
z Mution, and he complained to his father of the. 
7 &rcatment which he met with. His father, though 
WEubious of the truth. of this account, applicd to the 
parents of the boy who abuſed him. But he 
Would obtain no redreſs from them, and only re- 
1 cived the following painful anſwer : „ Your ſon 
F s a notorious liar, and we pay no regard to his 
Wſcrtions.” Mendaculus was therefore obliged to 
£ Wubmit to the wonted correction till full ſatisfaction 
had been taken by his antagoniſt for the injury he 
F had ſuſtain et. 
Such were the evils. in which this or 
? Pon almoſt daily involved himſelf by the habit 
of lying. He was ſenſible of his miſconduct, and 
ſbegan to reflect upon it with ſeriouſneſs and con- 
Frrtion. | Reſolutions of amendment ſuceceded to 
penitence; he ſet a guard upon his words; ſpoke _ 
Kittle, and always with caution and reſerve ; $: and Wa 
he ſoon found, by ſweet | experience, that truth is 
more eaſy and natural chan falſehood. By degrees : 
te love of it became predominant! in his mind; "I | 
{and ſo ſacred at length did he hold veracity. to be, 
that he ſerupled even the leaſt jocular violation of it. 
GT his happy —_— reſtorod..him to the eſteem x, 
: . e his = 


ry 


ra. 


his friends, the confidence of the public, and 6 
Peace of his own conſcience. 


char. XLII. 


$TORY OF THE TROJAN WAR. 


| T H E firſt enterprize that was undertakes, b 
the general conſent of all Greece, was the wy 
againſt Troy, which has been famous, to this day 
for the number of princes and valiant commanden 
there aſſembled, the great battles fought with v. 
rious ſucceſs, the long continuance of the ſieg 
the deſtruction! of that great. city, and the man 
colonies planted in ſeveral countries, as well by the 
remainder of the Trojans as by the vioriou 
Greeks after their unfoxtunate return, 
An account of theſe things has been delivere 
to poſterity by ſeveral excellent writers, and pat 
ticularly by Homer, whoſe verſes have given in. 
mortality to the action, which might elſe, with 
| other eminent events, have been buried in eyerlal. 
ing oblivion. 


All writers agree, . . * of Helen b 


_ the fon of n Was the cauſe of takin} 
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] Lans. The Greeks, unwilling to come to a trial 


of arms, if things might be compounded by treaty, 
ſent Menelaüs and Ulyſſes ambaſſadors to Troy, 


the 


been taken with her out of Menelaiis's houſe. 

What anſwer the Trojans made is uncertain ; but 

| fo i it was, that the ambaſſadors thought themſelves 
in treated, and returned without any ſucceſs. 


under the command of Agamemnon, who was ac- 


| clus, and his tutor Phenix, Ajax, Ulyſſes, Neſtor, 
with a great army, met with ſuch a reception as 


not be ſoon finiſhed. 


Greeks, however, preſented themſclves before the 
ity without him or his troops. 
| b 


| | who demanded Helen and the goods which had 


The incenſed Greeks made all haſte to Troy, 


| companied with his brother Menelaiis, Achilles, 
the moſt valiant of all the Greeks, his friend Patro- 


and ſeveral others. Theſe all arriving at Troy 
might eaſily have convinced them that the 1 war would 5 


They ſpent nine years, either before the town 5 
or ravaging the country, without any great ſuccefs 
againſt Troy; for, there arole ſuch contention be- 

tween Agamemnon and Achilles, that Achilles re- 
fuſed to fight, or to ſend forth his men, The 


I A 


—_— 


The Trojans in the mean time were greatly 
king Aiſted by 0 ſent them from all the neighbour-. 
* s wh N ing 
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Ing countries. Many battles were fought betwea 
them and the Greeks; the moſt remarkable of which 
were, one at the tomb of King Ilus upon the plain; 
and another at the very trenches of the Grecian cany, 
wherein HeQor, the braveſt of all the Trojan 
broke through the fortifications of the Greeks, an 


"began to ſet fire to their ſhips. Ajax, the ſon . 
Telamon, and Teucer his brother, being the only Iich 
men of note who remained unwounded, made heal "n 
againſt Hector, when tac ſtate of the Greeks wa Wi + f 
almoſt. deſperate. : Vi 
Another battle was fought by Patroclus ; 3 who, _ 
having obtained leave of Achilles to draw font 5 
his troops, relieved the weary | Greeks with 1 © 
freſh ſupply. In that action Patroclus was Killed; leh, 
but his body Was recovered by his friends, ani 
brought to the camp, having been firſt ſtripped by 
Hector of the armour of Achilles, which he a 
put-on. The loſs of Patroclus and of the armour 
kindled revenge in Achilles's breaſt ; and, a recon 
ciliation taking place between ho and Agamem- 
non, he was impatient till new armour was made ST 
for him. . | 1 | 
In the next battle, Achilles not only put the I 
Trojans to flight, but chaſed Hector thrice round | 
the walls of Troy, and then flew him. His cruck f f . 
ty. and covetouſnels were molt  Thameful ; for, he "1 


tied 


- w_* 


| „ 

F the dead body to his chariot, dragged. it about 
Wc field, and at laſt ſold it to Priam, HeQor's fa- 
By for a great ranſom, But it was not long before 
| þe got his reward; for, he was ſoon after ſlain with 


Wn arrow by Paris, and his body ranſomed in the 
i me manner, and at an equal price. 

1 1 ſhort, after the death of many great men on 
0 Fach ſide, the city was taken by night; but, whe- 
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per by the treaſon of Encas and Antenor, or r by 
ny ſtratagem of the Greeks, is uncertain. E 
Vigil ſays, that a wooden horſe, full of armed 
nen, was admitted into the city by the Trojans, 
bs a gift to Minerva; and that, in the middle of 
ſhe night, when all were aſleep, the men came out 
WW! the belly of the | horſe,” and ſet fire to the Ny ; 
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cCHAf. XLIV. 


STORY. Or DANIEL IN THE DEN OF LIONS, 5 


IrRUs the Great, having united he 5 
of Babylon to that of Media, appointed the 
rophet Daniel the firſt preſident of the whole 
empire. This exaltation of Daniel gave great 
4 lence to. the Princes. and nobles, They were 
N cenvious 
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envious of his ſuperior merit as well as his lupe. 


ior dignity, and reſolved to embrace the firſt op. 
portunity of impeaching his conduct and depri. 


ving him of his honours. In vain, however, di 


they keep a ſtrict eye upon his adminiſtration d 
public affairs; for, he directed all things with ſug 
prudence and integrity : as e all accufatio 
or reproach. 


At length, by a wicked contrivance, they turned 


even his piety and devotion into an inſtrument d 
their malice ; for, they procured an edi from the 
king, forbidding all perſons to offer any prayen 

to God or man, except to the king, for thiry 
days, under the penalty of being caſt into the de 


of lions. Daniel was not terrified, by the danger 


that threatened him, into any mean diſſimulation, 
but preferred his a to every conſideration in the 
„ 


The enemies of B immediately accuſed 


im of having tranſgreſſed the royal decree, and 
_ urged the execution of the ſentence with fo much 
earneſtneſs, that the king, though with great re- 
luctance, gave way to their importunity, and com- 
manded him to be caſt into the den of lions. Bu 
God ſent an angel, and ſtopped the mouths of 
the lions that they ſhould not hurt him, becauſe 


innocence was found in | him, and becauſe he be- 
lieved 


| (99 )- 

liered in his God.“ And when the king, who re- 
turned to the den the next morning with the ut= 
| moſt anxiety, found that the- Almighty had pre- 
ſerved his faithful ſervant, he cauſed him to be 
taken out, and his wicked accuſers to be thrown 
among the beaſts. The lions, though they had no 
power over Daniel, W 2 and devour- 
ed his enemies. 

The king, aſtoniſhed at the . and Mes 
of divine Providence, thus wonderfully manifeſted, | 
publiſhed a decree through all his dominions, com- 
manding men to, acknowledge and reverence * the 
God of Daniel, who liveth for ever, and worketh 
gn and wonders | In heaven and! in earth.” 


den 
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CHAP. XL V. 
Iſed „% andy. 
and | PLEASURE AND PAIN. | 
„ HE RE were - twp families, which, fon the 
* beginning of the world, were as oppoſite to 
BY 8 other as light and darkneſs. The one of 
* them lived in heaven, and the other in hell. The 
A youngeſt deſcendant of the firſt family was "Plex. 


5 ſure, ho was the daughter of Happineſs, who” 
5 2 . 


„ 
was the child of Virtue, who was the offspring of 
the Gods. Theſe, as I ſaid before, had their ha. 
bitation in heaven, The youngelt of the oppoſite 
family was Pain, who was the ſon of Miſery, why 
was the child of, Vice, who was the offspring of 
the Furies. The habitation of this race of being 
was in hell. RY 
Abe middle Ration 1 nature; between theſe 
two oppolite extremes, was the earth, which way 
inhabited by creatures of a middle Kind. | Thy 
were neither ſo virtuous as the one nor ſo vicious 
as the other, but partook of the good and bad 
qualities of theſe two oppolite families. Jupiter, 
conſidering that this ſpecies, commonly called man, 
was too virtuous to be miſerable and too vicious 
to be happy, reſolved to make a diſtinction be- 
| tween the good and the bad. For this purpoſe, 
he ordered the two youngeſt of the above-mention- 
ed families, Pleaſure who was the daughter of Hap- 
pineſs, and Pain who was the ſon of Miſery, to 
meet one another upon this part of nature, which 
lay in the half-way between them, having promiſed 
to ſettle it upon them both, provided they could 
agree upon the diviſion of it, ſo as to ſhare man- 
kind between them. . 5 
Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in their new 


5 habitation than they immediately agreed. upon this 
point, 


. po 


vir 


Wor 


Car ] 


point, t that Phabure ſhould take poſſeſſion of the 
© irtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that ſpe- 
; cies which was given up to them. But, upon ex- 
| mining to which of them any individual they met 
with belonged, they found each of them had a 


right to him. There was no perſon ſo vicious. 


| who had not ſome good in him, nor any perſon ſo 
E ictuous who had not in him ſome evil. This 
| they ſaw would occaſion endleſs diſputes between 
them, unleſs they could come to ſome accemmo- 
dation. A marriage was, therefore, propoſed be- 
uveen them, and at length concluded. This is 


the reaſon that we find Pleaſure and Pain are ſuch 


| conſtant yoke-fellows ; ; and that they either make | 
| their viſits together or are never far aſunder. AI ; 
| Pain comes into a heart, he is quickly followed by : 
| Pleaſure; and if Pleaſure enters, you may. be ſure 
Pain 1 is not t far off. 


. . 
ny 


CHAP. XLVI. 


STORY OF THE TWELVE C.ASARS. 


AIUS Julins Czſar was one of the it's ex- 
traordinary. men that ever appeared in the 


world. By his many iQories, and oy : 
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by We defeat of Pompey at the battle of Pharſali;, 
he raiſed himſelf to a pitch of greatneſs above all 
| his fellow-citizens, He was honoured with fue 


triumphs, and had conferred upon him the title of 


father of his country and perpetual dictator. Theſe 
extravagant honours, and his endeavours after the 
title and power of a king, ſo exaſperated ſome ot 
the ſenators, that they entered into a conſpiracy 
againſt him. The chief of the conſpirators were 
Caſſius and Brutus. By theſe, and ſome others, 
he was murdered in the ſenate-houſe, receiving 
no leſs than twenty-three wounds. His death was 
t far from being the cauſe of peace, that it occa- 
ſioned more civil wars; and, fo little were his 
enemies ſecured by his murder, that none of them 
out: lived him above three 2 785 but all came to ap 
untimely end. 

After his death, his W Oavius, after- 
wards Auguſtus Cæſar, poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
government, but not without many ſtruggles, He 
was forced to wade through great cruelties, before 
he could make himſelf abſolute. © But he behaved 


Himſelf fo well, that it was ſaid, it would have 


been happy for the people of Rome if he had never 
deen born or had never died. In the forty-ſecond 
year of his reign, Jeſus Chriſt, W ew Nedeemet 
of taking, was ond 1 


Tiberiys ; 


N 


Tiberius, his ſon-in-law, ſucceeded him. He, 


nas a maſter in the art of diſſimulation. At 
length, however, his cruelty and voluptuouſneſs 


rendered him ſo odious, that the news of his death 


vas received with great joy by the people. 


Caligula far exceeded his predeceſſor 1 in all man- 


ö ner of diſſipation and profligacy; but in martial 
affairs he was much his inferior. He is famous, 5 
however, for a mock expedition that he made 
| againſt the Germans. After arriving at that part 
| of the Low Countries which is oppoſite to Bri- 


tain, he received into his protection a fugitive 


prince of that iſland, and ſent glorious letters to 
| the ſenate, giving an account of the happy con- 


queſt of the whole kingdom. Some time after, 
making the ſoldiers fill their helmets with pebbles 


and cockle-ſhells, which he had called the ſpoils 
| of the ocean, he returned to the city to demand a 


triumph ; and, when that honour was denied him 
by the ſenate, he fell into the moſt extravagant 


| cruelties. He was ſo. far from entertaining any 


deſire to benefit the public, that he often com- 
plained of his ill fortune, becauſe no ſignal cala- 
mity happened in his time ; ; and made it his con- 
ſtant wiſh, that either the utter deſtruction of an ; 
army, or ſome plague, famine, earthquake, or other 
extraordinary deſolation, might continue the me- 

F 4 | We a mory 
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mory of his reign to ſucceeding ages. He ha 
another more comprehenſive wiſh, that all th 
Romans had but one neck, that he might firik 
it off at one blow. His common 8 was 
« Let them hate me, fo they fear me. This be. 
haviour compelled them to cut him off, for the 
ſecurity of their own perſons, i! in the year of our 
Lord forty-one. | 

” Caligula being taken off, the ſenate afſembled, 
in the capitol, to debate about extinguiſhing the 
name and family of the Cæſars, and reſtoring the 
commonwealth to the old conſtitution. But one 
of the ſoldiers, who were employed to ranſack the 
palace, lighting accidentally upon Claudius, unck 
to the late emperor, who had hid himſelf 1 in A Cor- 
ner behind the hangings, pulled him out to the 
reſt of his gang, and recommended him as the fit: 
teſt perſon in the world to be emperor. All were 
much pleaſed at the motion ; and, taking him along 
with them by force, they lodged him among the 
guards. The ſenate, upon the firſt information, 
ſent immediately to ſtop their proceedings, But, 
as they could not agree among themſelves, and 
the, .multitude cried out for one governor, they 
were at laſt obliged to confirm the election of the 
ſoldiers. To this they were the leſs averſe, be- 
cauſe they had pitched upon ſuch an caſy prince, 


a 


fal 


ch 
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as would be wholly at their command and diſpo- 
ſal. The conqueſt of Britain was the moſt re- 


| markable act of his time, owing partly. to an ex- 


pedition that he made in perſon, but chiefly to the 


© yalour of his officers. 


His ſucceſſor Nero, behaved exceeding well for 


about the ſpace of five years; but afterwards acted 
in ſo cruel and ridiculous a manner, that his name 
; is odious to this day. He wantonly took away 
/ the lives of the beſt and wiſeſt perſons, not ſparing 
his tutor Seneca, nor even his own mother. He 

ſet fire to the city of Rome, and took delight = 


ſee it burn. In ſhort, he was. a monſter of all 
forts of wickedneſs, His ſubjeRs having groaned 
under his tyranny fourteen years, and not able to 


| endure it longer, put an end both to that and bis 


life at once. 
Sergius Galba, in b was chofen emperor - 


| by the ſoldiers, and confirmed by the ſenate. His 
| great age and his ſeverity were the cauſes of his 
| ruin; the firſt gf which rendered him contempti- 


ble, and the other odious. In order to appeaſe 


| the people, he adopted Piſo. But Otho, who had : 


expected that honour, and was now enraged at his 


| diſappointment, upon application to the ſoldiers, 
" ee the murder -of the ond Prince arid 
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| luis adopted ſon. In this manner was he advanced 

to the imperial dignity. - EN: 
Orho, however, did not reign los :, . Vitel. 


| nus, making head againſt him, three battles wer Wi of 
11 fought between them, in which Otho was victori. Wi 
[1 ous ; but, in the fourth, he was defeated, and lad ce 
bl violent hands on himſelf, in the e year g ſor 
pi of his age. . Jan 
| Aulus Vitellius, returning victor to » Re, Was : de 
l Faluted emperor by the ſenate. His luxury and in 
| j cruelty ſoon rendered him ſo odious, that the peo- to 
|| ple rebelled againſt him, and, after treating him 
| with the vileſt eee threw his dead body into 
i „ [the Liber. F 
il This ſtorm of civil War . 1 thi 

5 Gebe a happy ſerenity under Veſpaſian, a wil. 

and moderate prince, who ſeems to have made i 

his whole care to reform the abuſes made vy the < 


| licentjouſneſs of the late times, 
Put, perhaps, he did not more oblige the wort 
by his own reign than by leaving ſo admirable : 
ſucceſſor as his ſon Titus, who, from his goodnel 
was called the Delight of Mankind. One night a 
Tupper, calling to mind, that he had. not, durin 
wte day, granted a favour to any man, he ex 
claimed, „Alas! my friends, we have loſt a day. 
1 4 gaye ſufficient proof of his courage in the f. 
: 8 ! mol 


4 
| 
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ü mous ſiege of Jeruſalem, and might have met with 
as good ſucceſs in other parts, had he not been pre- 
; þ vented by an untimely death, to the unayerſal _ 
N of mankind. . 
Domitian ſo far devenerated from the two ex- 
4 cellent examples of his father and brother, as to 
ſeem more deſirous of copying Nero or Caligula; 
and accordingly he met with their fate, being mur- 
3 by ſome of his neareſt relations. The ſenate, 
in deteſtation of his memory, ordered his name to 


0. 0 1 raſed out of all rs acts. 

1m | 
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e ii CHA P. XI VII. 

* ON THE FATAL CONSEQUENCE .OF AMBITION 
AND ENVY. 

or Y 

le 1 A King of Media and Perla, 1 name was 

neſz Ahaſuerus, had raiſed Haman, his chief fa- 


yourite, to the higheſt honours, and commanded 
the people to reverence and bow the knee to him. 
But Mordecai, a Jew, and ſervant of the king, 
apprehending, perhaps, that the reverence, and 
ane required, | were more than ought tobe paid 
0 te 
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to man, diſregarded the command, and took no no- 
tice of him as he paſſed. 
This negle& and ſeeming contempt ſo irritate 
the proud Haman, that he determined to deſtroy 
not only Mordecai, but allo his whole nation. 
Haman too, very probably, bore ſome reſentment 
againſt the Jews in general, becauſe he was de. 
ſcended from the Amalekites, whoſe nation had 
been deftroyed by the Ifraelites. 
© Influenced by theſe motives, he Wee 
| them to the king as a wicked and obſtinate, a 
ſeditious and rebellious, people ; and prevailed up- 
on him to ſign a deeree for the deſtruction of al 
the Jews, men, : women, and children, throughout 
his empire. 
This bloody decree. ſpread terror and grie 
among the Jews, who immediately, with weeping 
And faſting, prayed for deliverance to him, who 
had ſo often forgiven their ſins, and reſcued them 
from imminent danger. The God, who heareth 
prayer, had compaſſion on them, and turned the 
wicked defigns of Haman to his own ruin. For, 
the king, being one night reſtleſs and incapable 
7 Mcep, -ordered his attendant to read to him the r. 
+ £ords' of his 'reign; Being thus reminded of the 
great” merit of Mordecai, who had ſaved his lik 


From conſpirators, and yet bad not been reward 
ed 


# wo 7 — 


[ a 
: 1 ed, he called Haman, and afked him, What honour 
| ſhould be done unto. the man whom he greatly 
4 bored. Haman, preſuming that he alone was be- 
bored by the king, gave ſuch advice as fuited his 
n. onen ambition. Upon which the king commanded 
nt that Mordecai ſhould be arrayed with the royal 
e. robe, and ride through the city in triumph; and 
achat Haman ſhould lead the horſe, and proclaim 
before him, © Thus ſhall it be done to the man, 
od whom the king delighteth to honour.” 
2 Afterwards Eſther, the queen, WhO was a 
p- | Jewels, took an opportunity to inform the king 
oc the ambition and cruelty of Haman, and in- 
ou treated for the lives of herſelf and her people. 
The king, being fully ſatisfied of the guilt of his 
| favourite, ordered that he ſhould be hanged upon 
a high gallows, which Haman himfelf had a 
little before erected, wenne to hang Mordecai 8 
on it. . 1 
Mordecai, on the contrary, Was mer to great 
honour and power; and an edit was immediately 
publiſhed through the Kingdom, in favour of the 
Jews, who appointed two days to be obſerved 
yearly, for ever, as days of rejoicing, in thankful 
remembrance of this aha: EY from 4 
en 5 OM 22 457 
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Thus Haman * ate of the fruit of his own way, 
and was filled with his own devices.—God difap. 
Pointeth the devices of the crafty ; he putteth down 


the mighty from their ſeat, and ſcattereth the proul 
in 1 the 1 imagination « of their hearts. ” 4 55 


char. XLVIIL 
8TORY OF A FATHER AND HIS SON. 


5 A Merchant of Smyrna * A fon,” EY after 
profiting by that confined education which 
| the Turks generally give their children, had riſcy 
| to the office of inſpector of the weights and mes. 
ſures, which the merchants uſe in commerce. 
| One day, as this officer. was going his ordinar; i 
round, ſome neighbours of the old merchant, ue ust 
had long been acquainted with his diſhoneſt deal- Won! 
ing, adviſed him to be prepared for the viſit of the ¶ ma. 
| InſpeRor, and to take care to conceal his weights Th 
„ and meaſures before he ſhould appear. But this I fta 
dla offender, thinking that the inſpeQor, who wa MW * 
his own ſon, would not expoſe him to public di- bim 
| 8 $590k; inſtead of OTE the advice given, fell inte 
ſ carr WE ng vp ia 8 a laughs cha 


) 
a laughing, and with great unconcern waited at the 
door of his ſhop for the officer's arrival. 
The inſpector, who was not ignorant of his fa. 
Ether's character and diſpoſition, and who had often 
warned him of his danger, and earneſtly requeſted 
him to change his conduct, reſolved at length to 
make an example of him. Addreſſing him, there- 
fore, in a grave tone, Bring me,” ſaid he, your 
balance and weights; they muſt be examined pub- 
lily.“ The old merchant, aſſuming a ſmiling 
ſcountenance, begged his ſon to paſs on, and to 
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come and dine with him on his return. No, 
(replied the officer ſternly, “ let me firſt ſee if your 
weights are juſt. Soldiers, bring me hither im- 


mediately his balance and his weights. The fa- 


ther, after having ſeen his unjuſt weights and mea- 
ſures deſtroyed, vainly imagined that all was over, 
[and began to conſole himſelf for the loſs he had 
ſuſtained, when the inſpector condemned him, not 


only to pay a fine of fifty piaſtres, but to receive as 
many blows of a ſtick on the foles of his feet. 
This puniſhment was inſtantly inflicted, notwith- 
ſanding all the tears and cries of the old man, 
The ſon, then diſmounting from his horſe, threw 
bimſelf at the feet of the merchant, and, burſting 
into tears, Father, ſaid he, I have now dif- 
arged my by to my 9 to my ſovereign, 
and 


343 


and to my country. Permit me, with a ſigh, to 
diſcharge that which I owe to nature. Fuſtice i; 
blind. It is the hand of God upon earth. [ i Ir 


knows not parents. Vou have offended juſtice, 55 
Another would have puniſhed you: I am ſorry it i 90 


has fallen to my lot; but my duty is my ſupreme 
law. Let me befcech you to be juſt for the future; 
and, inſtead of blaming, pity that ſon, who, after 
having ſeveral times admonithed you, *has- been 
compelled, by your own fradulent behaviour ant 
.obſtinacy, 8 exerciſe the ſeverity of the lay 
againſt you.” Web 15 
- The ſultan, being inst of this tenen 
| raiſed the young inſpector to a higher office. 3 i * 
degrees he was promoted to that of vizir, and no 


one in that ſtation ever diſplayed more prudence, WW 
wiſdom, and n E 
| I gl 
N Oy 7 | C01 
| | be. 
3 „ mt 
or A SINGULAR TREE. 1 
ITu ERE is a tree in che . of Java, tha F 
contains a poiſon, in which. the natives dy | 

the points of their weapons. It is very dear, and 


brings a conliderable revenue to ye emperor.” 


"Thi 


{ 13. 

This poiſon is a kind of gum, Which ainns 8 
ſrom the bark, and even from the wood. The 

only perſons, who collet it, are condemned cri- 
minals, who may chooſe either to die by the exe- 
| cutioner, or attempt to bring back a box of the 
| poiſon. If they ſucceed, and return in ſafety, they 


| expence. They may alſo aſk hum a e which 
he often grants. | 


and | 

ir At their departure, they receive a box made of 
fiber or tortoiſe-ſhell, and are inſtructed in what 
1 manner to conduct themſelves in this dangerous 


By | expedition. The prieſt covers their heads with a 
leather eap; which deſcends to the breaſt, In this 
| cap there are two holes, filled with glaſs ſights, 
[to admit the light. He gives them alſo leather 
[gloves, and, with their friends and relations, ac- 
| companies them two or three miles. "He then 1 
peats his inſtructions, ſhews them a little hill they 
muſt aſcend, behind which runs a ſmall rivulet, 
[whoſe courſe conducts directly to the poifon-tree. 
Theſe miferable victims purſue their Way in great 
haſte, while the prieſt prays to God to grant them 
a ſafe return. ns 
During the courſe of thirty. years, this holy 
man had ſent about ſeven hundred criminals 8 
_ this 


that 
; dip 
and 


T bis 


are maintained ever afterwards at the emperor's = 
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this manner, and” no more than twenty r tem re. 


tu rned. 


This tree is of a moderate ſize, ſartounded by 
five or ſix young trees of the ſame ſpecies, and 
neither plant nor ſhrub is to be found near it, 


The earth, in which it grows, is of a browniſh 


colour, full of pebbles, and covered with {ſkeletons 


and the remains of dead bodies. . f 


No living creature is to be found within five 


miles of this tree, and the waters near it do not 


contain fiſh, Neither rats, nor mice, nor vermin 
of any kind, are ſeen in its neighbourhood ; and 
birds, which approach too near it, inſtantly die, 
Some of the criminals, on their return, have feen 


them drop at their feet. 


The gum of this ſingular tree is the moſt t tertis 


ble of all the poiſons extracted from the vegetable 


kingdom, and certainly contributes to render the 
iſland unhealthy. Every man of diſtinguiſhed rank 


carries about him a * or ſome other poiſoned 


pon. 


cn 
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CHAP. L. 
STORY OF JOB, 


[ OB, who lived in the eaſtern land of Uz, was 
a perſon of exalted rank. His ſubſtance and 


be were very great; but, he was more 
[diſtinguiſhed and honoured for his piety and bene- 
rolence. He had ſeven ſons and three daughters. 
In the hiſtory of this good man, Satan is repre- 


ſented as ſuſpeQing his ſincerity, and alledging, 


tat, if he was deprived of his fortune and health, 
his temper and conduct would change with his 
circumſtances. Permiſſion, therefore, was granted 
by the Almighty, for the trial of his integrity, and 
accordingly afflictions were heaped upon his head. 
[He became as remarkable for calamity as he had 
been for  profperity, His oxen and camels were 


taken away by robbers ; his ſheep were conſumed 


[by lightning; and his children overwhelmed by a 


houſe blown down by a whirlwind. He himſelf 


was ſeized with a violent diſtemper, which over» 


ſpread his body from the ſole of his foot unto the 
crown of his head. : 


His friends concluded, from his uncommon Cas 


A Þ, Wlanities, that he was a great ſinner and bypocrite, 15 


and 


6 


and advifed him to confeſs his guilt. Job ac. 
knowledges that he was not infallible and free 
from common failings, and that conſequently he 
ought to be humble and ſubmiſſive under the hand 
of God. He inſiſts, however, that he was honeſt 
and ſincere in the diſcharge of his duty, and ap- 
peals, in vindication of it, from the falſe judgement 
of men to the unerring judgement of God. He 
aſſerts, that there is little or no difference between 
the good and the wicked in the external admini- 
tration of Providence; that both are liable to the 
fame misfortunes, and often involved in one.com- 
mon ruin. This fully proves, that there muſt be 
a future ſtate, in which the righteous, who lufee 
ee will be ſignally rewarded. e 

At length, in order to b the debate, th 
: nating Judge himſelf is repreſented as interpo- 
ſing, to ſhew how unable men are to explain the 
ways and deſigns of heaven, and to declare in fu. 
vour of Job againſt the opinion of his friends, 
„Ve have not ſpoken of me the thing that i 
right, as my ſervant Job hath.” He then put an 
end to his fufferings, bleſſed him with a numerou 
offspring, and “ gave him twice as much weal: 
as he had before ;” ſo that the latter end of hit 
. was more proſperous than the beginning 


of it. 5 Ke Ay 
25 5 W. 
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Land ſcourgeth every ſon whom he receiveth.” Chriſt, 


ſuffered and died upon the croſs. 
| The example of Job teacheth us to employ o our- 
Iclves and our wealth in doing good to others, ac- 


a refuge to the ſtranger, the defender of the op- 
preſſed, the comforter of the widow, and the pro- 
ector of him that had none to help him. They 


yorks, ready to give, g glad to diſtribute.” 


eligned to the will of our heavenly Father, and 


nas 0 rely upon him with full truſt and confidence 
at ü What,” ſays Job, © ſhall we receive good at the 
It an 


0 the 1 name had the Lord! 1? 


We ſhould learn, from the hiſtory of Job, not to 
Judge and condemn others, becauſe they are poor, 
or ſick, or under any calamity. Afflictions are no 
proof of a perſon's being wicked and forſaken by | 
God. Whom the Lord loveth he chaſteneth, 


{though pure and ſpotleſs, and highly beloved of God, 


cording to their various neceſſities. He was eyes to 
Ide blind and feet to the lame, a father to the poor, 


ho are rich in this world ſhould be“ rich in good 


It teacheth us alſo, in all our afflictions, to be 


and of God, and ſhall we not. receive evil? The : 
ord gave, and the Lord hath taken away : : Bleſſed 


CHAP. 
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| STORY OF THE GUN-POWDER TREASON, 


Praners there is hardly in the Engliſh hi. 
| tory a more memorable event than that of the 
gun-powder treaſon, the defeat of which is ever 
year commemorated on the fifth day of November 
It was a dangerous plot againſt the blood royal 
and all the nobility and gentry aſſembled in parli 
ment, who were to have been all blown up au 
deſtroyed by thirty-ſix barrels of gun- powder, which 
the conſpirators had placed in a cellar under tie 
parliament-houſe. The principal conſpirator was 


Robert Catefby, a gentleman of plentiful fortune, 


who firſt contrived the ſtratagem, and commun. 
cated it to Thomas Piercy, Robert Winter, Joh 
Grant, Francis Threſham, Sir Everard Digby, an 
other gentlemen of good eſtates. Theſe, like com. 
buſtible matter, took fire at the firſt motion, and 
thought to =” themſelves Stern reputation by 
effecting . 


The foundation being laid: every man wal 


ſworn to ſecrecy, and then ſet about acting | 
part. T1000; was to hire the cellar under the pat 
5 lament 


the; 
the 
{oll 
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ſiament-houſe, in which be was to lay wood and 
[coals againſt winter. Guy Faux, a deſperate 
villain, who agreed to ſet fire to the train, was 
[appointed to bring in the wood and coals. The 
oun-powder was brought to Lambeth by night, 
and ſecretly laid under the wood, while others of 
the conſpirators were diligent in providing money 
and materials for the execution of their curſed de- 
enen. 

ral, They began to look upon the Ling, prince, and 
1, nobility, as already dead, and Piercy undertook to 
aul! dcltroy the Duke of York. As it was neceſſary, 
ich however, to have one of the blood-royal in order 
te to prevent confuſion, they intended to preſerve 
vo Elizabeth, and make her queen, that under her 
inc minority they might eftabliſh popery. They had 
un- eſigned the fifth of November for the fatal day, 


Jon ehen the king and both houſes were to meet, and 


anden that day appointed a great hunting-match at 
om. Dunſmore-Heath, in Warwickſhire, to be near 
Lord Harrington's houſe, where Elizabeth was. 
Thus, 1 imagining all ſecure, they ſtood gaping for 

their prey; when one, more tender-hearted than 

the reſt, willing to ſave lord e wrote the = 
following letter to him : 4 


60 My 


( 120 


re My "EE 

Out of the love I bear to o ſome of your friends 
I : am anxious for your preſervation. I therefore 
conjure you, as you value your life, to forbeay 
your attendance at this parliament; for, God and 
man have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs of the 
times. Though there be no appearance of any ſtir, 
this parliament ſhall receive a terrible blow, and 
vet they ſhall not ſee who hurt them. This coun- 
ſel is not to be deſpiſed; it may do you good, and 
can do you no harm; for, the danger i is Patt, n 
you. have burnt this letter.” 

Lord Monteagle, aſtoniſhed at this Saber epiſtle 
though he knew not the meaning of it, commu— 
nicated it to the Earl of Saliſbury; and others of the 
| king's privy council. Saliſbury could not unriddle 
5 it, but concluded the writer to be a fool or a mad- 
man, from this expreſſion, the ones”: 75 w auen 
you have burnt this letter. 

1 carl, however, ſhewed the letter to the 
king, who, after conſidering it, ſaid, that it cer- 
tainly imported ſome hidden but imminent dan- 
ger.; and, his fears. exciting his care, he command: 
ed Lord Suffolk to make a ſtrict ſearch about the 
parliament-houſe. He, accompanied by Mont- 
eagle, entered the cellar; and, finding it crammed 
with wood and coals, made. enquiry to Whom the 
IT HE fue 
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fuel belonged. He was fuer; has Mr. Tho- 
mas Piercy, one of the gentlemen- penſioners to 
Ei: king, had ordered it to be put there. Lord 
Monteagle, as ſoen as he heard Piercy named, was 
of opinion that the letter was written by him. 
Upon which, the king and council ordered the 
cellar to be ſearched again, that very night, by . 
ſexeral people, who met Faux at the door, and 
ſeized him. 7 | 
Faux, perceiving that al was | diſcovered; con- 
ſed the whole deſign, and only regretted that it 
ras not accomplifhed. In his peckets they found 
watch, to ſhew the minute when the fatal train 
as to be kindled, together with a tinder-box ; but, 


the pon his examination, he would ſay no ne, but 
idle iat he was ſorry it was not done. 
ad- The conſpirators ſoon diſcovered themſely es. 


Then they found that the gun-powder was ſeized, 
hey repaired to Dunſinore; but, being purſued 
d attacked, ſome of them lied i in reſiſtance, and 
e reſt were taken and executed. 


8 3 


CHAP. LIL 
LABOUR. 


AOR. the offspring of Want, and the mo- 
ther of Health and Contentment, lived wih 
her two daughters in a little cottage by the ſide of 
Hill, at a great diſtance from town. They were to- 
_ tally unacquainted with the great, and had kept no 
better company than that of the neighbouring vil. 
lagers ; but, having a deſire of ſeeing the world, 
they forſook their companions and e and 
| determined to travel. N 

Labour went ſoberly along the road, with Health 
on her right hand, who, by the ſprightlineſs of her 
converſation, and ſongs of chearfulneſs and joy, 
ſoftened the toils of the way; while Contentment 
vent ſmiling on the left, ſupporting the ſteps of 
her mother, and, by her. perpetual good humou), 
_ Increaſing the vivacity of her ſiſter. 

In this manner they travelled over foreſts, and 
through towns and villages, till at laſt they arrived 
at the capital of the kingdom. At their entrance 
into the great city, the mother conjured her daugh- 
ters never to loſe ſight of her; for, it was the wil 


„ . 

f Jupiter, ſhe ſaid, that their ſeparation ſhould be 
Ittended with the utter ruin of all three. 

But Health was of too gay a diſpoſition to re- 
ard the counſels of Labour. She ſuffered herſelf 
TB ſeduced by Intemperance, ard at laſt died by 
the attacks of diſeaſe. Contentment, in the ab- 
ſence of her ſiſter, gave herſelf up to the entice- 
ents of Sloth, and was never heard of after; while 
Labour, who could have no enj oyment without her 
augkters, went every where in ſearch of them, 
jll at laſt ſhe was ſeized * Laffitude 3 in her wall. 
nd died in n miſery. Hs 


and 

th 5 

her cH AP. : LINE. 

3 SBORY OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


1 \URING the laſt war in Kubertes a company | 
of Indians attacked a ſmall hody of the Bri- 
ih troops, and defeated them. As the Indians 
ad greatly the advantage i in ſwiftneſs of foot, and 
nere eager in the purſuit, very few of our men 
leaped ; and thoſe, who fell into their hands, were 
rated with a cruelty, of which there are not many. 
a ad even in that conmmpe. : -. f . 
of Ye oo 2 Two 
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up, who ſeemed to be advanced in years, and was 


___ {ſtantly drew his bow; but, after having taken hi 
aim at the officer, he ſuddenly dropped the point 
of his arrow, and interpoſed between him and his 
purſuers, who were about to cut him in pieces, 

They retired with reſpet. The old man then took 
the officer by the hand, ſoothed him into confidence 
by careſſes; and, having conducted him to his hut 
treated him with a kindneſs which did honour to 
his profeſſions. 


taught him the language of the country, and in. 
ſtructed him in the rude arts that are practiſed by 
tte inhabitants, They lived together in the mol 


for ſome minutes with a Ready and lilent attention 


Indians gals & took the field. 5 The old man, who 


4 12 
Two of the Indians came up to a young officer 
and attacked him with great fury. As they were 
armed with battle-axes, he had no hope of eſcape, 
and thought only of ſelling his life as dearly as he 
could. But, juſt at this criſis, another Indian came 


armed with a bow and arrows. The old man in. 


He made him leſs a ſlave than 1 companion 


perfect harmony; and the young officer found no- 
thing to regret, but that ſometimes the old man 
fixed his eyes upon him, and, having regarded hin 


burſt into tears. 


In the mean time, the ſpring returned, and the te. 
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er, vas ſtill vigorous, and well able to bear the ſa- 


cre igues of war, ſet out with them, and was accom- 


pe, Ipanied by his priſoners. They marched above 
e200 leagues acroſs the foreſt, and came at lengtir 
me eo 2 plain, where the Britiſh forces were en- 
was camped. The old man ſhewed his priſoner the 


in. tents at a diſtance : «4 There,“ ſays he, “ are 
his [your countrymen. There is the enemy who wait 
int io give us battle. Remember that I have ſaved 
his thy life, that I have taught thee to conduct a 


were thoſe of an infant. They could neither pro- 


lin utter darkneſs. Thou waſt ignorant of every 


ion, thing. Thou oweſt all things to me. Wilt thou 
in. cen go over to thy nation, une take oY! the hatchet 
| by Megainſt us? 

mot WF The officer replied, . that he would DR loſs 


his own life than take away that of his deliverer.“ 
[The Indian then bending down his head, and co-- 


tenderneſs and grief, “ Haſt thou a father! *— 


(canoe, to arm thyſelf with a bow and arrows, and 
to ſurprize the beaver in the foreſt. What waſt 
[thou when I firſt took thee to my hut? Thy hands 


cure thee ſuſtenance nor ſafety. Thy fout was 


rering his face with both his hands, ſtood ſome- 
time ſilent; then, looking earneſtly at his priſoner,. 
Ihe ſaid, in a voice that was at once ſoftened by 


N My father,” faid the young man, “ was alive 
— Bond 5 when 
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{ 124 ] 
. *T'wo of the Indians came up to a young officer, Wn: 
and attacked him with great fury. As they were tic! 
armed with battle-axes, he had no hope of eſcape, ſpat 
and thought only of ſelling his life as dearly ase 20. 
could. But, juſt at this criſis, another Indian came 10 
up, who ſeemed to be advanced in years, and wa; cer 
armed with a bow and arrows. Tbe old man in. 
tantly drew his bow ; but, after having taken hi 
aim at the officer, he ſuddenly dropped the point 
of his arrow, and interpoſed between him and his 
Purſuers, who were about to cut him in pieces, 
They retired with reſpect. The old man then took {Wt® 
the officer by the hand, ſoothed him into confidence [the 
by careſſes; and, having conducted him to his hut, [we 
treated him with a Kindneſs which did honour nm” UW 
his profeſſions. Fin 
He made him leſs a Nave thin a companion [thi 
taught him the language of the country, and in. [the 
ſtructed him in the rude arts that are practiſed g 
the inhabitants. They lived together in the molt 
perfect harmony; and the young officer found no. lis 
thing to regret, but that ſometimes the old man T! 
| fixed his eyes upon him, and, having regarded him ve: 
for ſome minutes with a ſteady and ſilent attention, tin 
burſt into tears. 5 he 
In the mean time, the ſpring retumed, and the ter 
Indians again took the field. The old man, who 


Was 


(ms J). 
was ſtill vigorous, and well able to bear the fa 
ſügues of war, ſet out with them, and was accome- 
[panied by his priſoners. They marched above 
de 200 leagues acroſs the foreſt, and came at lengtir 
me to a plain, where the Britiſh forces were en- 
was camped. The old man ſhewed his priſoner the 
in. Wtcnts at a diſtance: © There,” ſays he, © are 
his [your countrymen. There is the enemy who wait 
nt to give us battle. Remember that I have ſaved 
his thy life, that I have taught thee to conduct 2 
dez Neanoe, to arm thyſelf with a bow and arrows, and 
ook Ito ſurprize the beaver in the foreſt. What waſt 
nee mou when -I firſt took thee to my hut ? Thy hands 
nut, were thoſe of an infant. They could neither pro- 
cure thee ſuſtenance nor ſafety. Thy fout was 
[in utter darkneſs. Thou waſt ignorant of every 
ion, wing. Thou oweſt all things to me. Wilt thou 
in. chen go over to thy nation, and take ug! the hatchet | 
| by Wegainſt us! . 
The officer replied, 8 chat he would ane loſe 
bis own life than take away that of his deliverer,” 
The Indian then bending down his head, and co-- | 
vering his face with both his hands, ſtood ſome- 
time ſilent; then, looking earneſtly at his priſoner,. 
the ſaid, in a voice that was at once ſoftened by 
tenderneſs and grief, Haſt thou a father? — 
0 My father,” faid the young man, „ was . 
* 3 = - when 


ſaw my ſon fall in battle. He fought at my (ide 


feet. But I have revenged him 


* 


vehemence. His body ſhook with an univerſal 
tremor. He was almoſt ſtifled with ſighs, which 
he would not ſuffer to eſcape him. There was 
keen reſtleſsneſs in his eye ; but no tear would 
flow to his relief. At length, he became calm by 
degrees, and, turning towards the caſt, where the 0 
ſun was then riſing ; „Doſt thou ſee,” ſaid he u. 
the young officer, “ the beauty of that ſky, which ®" 


. 6 


when I left my country. —“ Alas,” ſail the f. 
dian, „ how wretched muſt he be!“ He pauſeda 
moment, and then added, “ Doſt thou know tha 
I have been a father 1 am a father no more. 


wm, 'Y 


I. ſaw him expire; but he died like a man,—He 
was covered with wounds, when he fell dead at my 


72 


He pronounced theſe words With the utmoß 


ſparkles with prevailing day? and haſt thou plea"? 


| ſure in the ſight ?”— = Yes,” replied the young [of 


officer, I: have pleaſure in the beauty of ſo tine 0 
2 ſky.”—* I have none !” ſaid the Indian, Apo a il 
tears then found their way. W: 

to 


A few minutes after, he ſhewed the young mai 


a magnolio in full bloom. Doſt thou ſce tha 


„ lock with plcaſure upon that beautiſul tree. 


beautiful tree: 155 ſays he, and doſt thou look vpe“ 
it with pleaſure ? the Yeu,” replied the ofhcer the 


i ( 17 F 
| I have pleaſure in looking upon it na mare! 
aid the Indian haſtily, and immediately added, 


bs C Go, return back, that thy father may ſtill have 
| F | pleaſure, when he fees the fun riſe in the mornings 
5: { and "_e trees bloſſom. in me ſ pring! po. | 


mol CH AP. LIV. 

erſal | | 

Hick STORY or loan. 

Vas 2 

ol THE prophet Fora was fo to Nickven, in; 


order to inform the inhabitants, that, within 
forty days, on aceount of their heinous offences, 
the city would be deſtroyed. This ſharp meſſage, 
and the great power of the people, ſo terrified Jo- 
nah, that he attempted to“ flee from the preſence 
| of God,” and went on board a ſhip to go to ano- 


m by 
e the 
he to 
vhich 
plea 


dung | Tp 
„ due cher place. But God ſoon convinced him of his 


ns 
4 was in danger of being loſt. The ſeamen cried 
Ito their God for help, and, unloading the ſhip, 
found Jonah in the hold faſt afleep. Having 
wuzed him, they bid him call upon his God, that 
they might not all periſh. The ſtorm however 
NUNS they * to caſt. lots, that they 
| | G 4 . : might 


1 
e that 
© PG 
cer 
tree. 


. 


1 
might diſcover the guilty perſon, who was the 
cauſe of their preſent calamity. The lot falling 
upon Jonah, they prefled him to tell them wha 
he had done, who he was, and whence he 
came ? 

Jonah's conſcience immediately accuſed kin 
He confeſſed that he had diſobeyed the Lord, in 
thinking to flee from his preſence. * Then {zi 
they unto him, what ſhall we do unto thee, that 
the ſea may be calm unto us? | la And he ſaid urto 

them, © take me up, and caſt me into the ſca; ſo 
| ſhall the ſea be calm unto you ; for, I _— that 
for my ſake this great tempeſt is upon you.“ 
The ſeamen, however, rowed hard to bring the 
| ſhip to land; but they could not. © So they took 
| up Jonah, and caſt him forth into the ſea, praying 
at the ſame time to God not to lay the blood of his 
ſervant to their charge, who did it for their own 
preſervation. Jonah was no ſooner thrown over 
board, than the ſea was calm. This inſpired the 
poor ſeamen with ſuch devotion, that they offered 
| a ſacrifice to the Lord, and made vows.” 
The omnipotent and merciful Governor of the 
univerſe, however, did not give Jonah up to the 
; devouring ocean. He had prepared a great hh 
to ſwallow him up. And Jonah was in the belly 
of che fiſh three days and three GN. In this 
: | ſituation 


1 129 ) 


he ion « he prayed unto the Yard, and the fiſli 
g threw him out upon dry land.” Jonah, being thus 
hat | miraculouſly delivered from his living priſon, no 
de more diſputes the command of his God, but haſ- 
ens away to Nineveh, and, with a freedom and 
preſence of mind becoming his character, pro- 
(claims, © yet forty. * and Nineveh ſhall be- 


overthrown !” 
The prople of Nineveh, | however, ſhewed ſuch 


; 0 WM:erſcd their FEE For, the king aroſe from 


5 cauſed it to be publiſhed through Nineveh, by the | 
took Hdecree of the king and his nobles, ſaying, Let nei- 
aying mer man nor beaſt, herd nor flock, taſte any 
of his thing ; let them not feed nor drink water. But 
on et man and beaſt be covered with ſackcloth, and 
over- 


hat we periſh not?“ 


at fiſnhered as a falſe prophet, was much diſpleaſed that 
> belly he Ninevites were ſpared... He therefore went 
In thi t of the city, and, building a booth, ſat under the 
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bis throne, and laid his robe from him, and covered 
himſelf with ſackcloth, and ſat in aſhes. - And he 


ry mightity unto God: yea, let them turn every 
d the Whne from his evil way, and from the violence that- 
ered ifs in their hands. Who can tell it God will turn 
| nd repent, and turn away from bis fierce anger, 15 


But Jonah, ſuppoſing that be ſhould be confi- 
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' ſhade of it, to ſee what would hy the fate of the 
city; for, he ſeemed rather to deſire the deſtruction 
of the place than endure the leaſt reflection on his 
prophetical office. 
But God gave him a rational 59 49105 of his 
partiality to himfelf and want of pity to the Nine. 
vites. He made a gourd, reſembling an umbrella, 
to ſpring out of the ground, which defended him 
from the ſcorching beams of the ſun. With thi 
Jonah was much pleaſed. But the next morning 
« God prepared a worm, which gnawed the gourd, 
ſo that it withered.” 
Jonah, having loſt his defence from the heat, Wl 1 
was ready to faint, and, in the extremity of his n 
“n, wiſhed to die. Upon which God thus ex- 
poſtulated with him, «Thou haſt had pity on the Ml f. 
gourd, for which thou haſt not laboured, neither ti 
madeſt it grow; which came up in a night, and I 
periſhed in a night. And ſhould not I ſpare Ni- m 
neveh, that great city, wherein are more than ſx. di 
ſcore thouſand perſons, that cannot diſcern between th 
their right hand and their left hand, and allo much be 
cattle . | = £7 
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CHAP. LV. 


ON THE" FORCE OF HABIT, 


im WT unjuſtly detained in priſon, during the preceding 
fis reigns, ſhould be ſet at liberty. Among the num- 


ns ber, who came to thank their deliverer on this oc- 


ad, cation, there e a majeſtic old man, who, 
falling at the emperor's feet, addreſſed him as fol- 
eat, lows: © Great father of China, behold a wretch 
his now eighty-five years old, who was ſhut up in a 
en- dungeon at the age of twenty-two. I was impri- 
the . ſoned, though 1 had committed no crime, and 


ther Wl though none of my accuſers appeared againſt me. 


my friends, my family, and relations, a are all dead; 
and I am forgotten. | 


A Sen Emperor of China, when he aſcendell . 


the throne, commanded that all who were 


[ have now lived in ſolitude and darkneſs, for 
more than fiſty years, and am grown familiar with 
diſtreſs. As yet, dazzled with the ſplendour of 
that ſun to which you have reſtored me, I have 

been wandering the ſtreets to find out ſome friend 
that would aſſiſt, relieve, or remember me. But 


Permit me, then, O great emperor, to wear out 7 
the wretched remains of life in my former priſon, 
| 3 The 
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The walls of my dungeor are to me more plea- 
ſing than the moſt ſplendid palace. I have not 
long to live, and ſhall be unhappy except I ſpend 
the reſt of my days, where my youth was paſſed, 
—in that priſon, whence you were pleaſed to re. 


lieve mel 1 SY = A 
| CHAP. EVI. | : 

Wy: THEP® CHRIST. I . 

W 


10 ſent his Son into the world, 8 that Who. Mc. 
ſoever believed in him might not periſh, but Pr 
have everlaſting life.” Our Saviour was born in is 
Judea, near eighteen-hundred years ago, and many 
things fell out, at that ns which made his birth 
remarkable. LE 
An angel from heaven ad the impor- 
tant happy news to ſhepherds, . who were watch- 
ing over their flocks ;” and a multitude of the hea- 
venly hoſt, rejoicing in the proſpe& of ſuch an 
_ univerſal bleſſing to the human race, broke out 
Into this triumphant hy hymn, « Glory to God in the 
higheſt, on earth Penny: and good-will towards 
men!“ 
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The wonderful event was made known to ſome 


| pearance of a bright and unuſual ſtar, which they 


alem, and thence to Bethlehem, where they 


paid their homage to the new-born King, and 
„ preſented him with gold, and frank incenſe, and 
E myrrh.” Theſe wiſe men were the firſt-fruits of 


| the Gentiles, and have ſince been followed by 
I whole kingdoms, who have gladly embraced the 


as our Lord. 
The appearance and charaier of the wite men, 


poral prince, to conſider ſuch an event as threaten- 
Ing deſtruction to his government, and therefore 


lea- 
an 
out 


th 


e Nis ſuppoſed rival in his kingdom. When art 
ards nd hypocriſy had proved ineffectual, he gave way | 
Pense and cruelty, and made a bloody maſſacre 
The : J 


ö wiſe men, or philoſophers, of the eaſt, by the ap- 


| underſtood as an intimation that the promiſed! 
| Meſſiah of the Jews was born. They therefore 
immediately left their country, and, under the par- 
E ticular guidance of the ſtar, went firſt to Jeru- 


(fame faith. We too rejoice in the happy effects 
produced by the Aar, and bow the knee to Cariſt 


ho were ſo wonderfully directed to Jeruſalem, and 
ho openly called the new-born infant the King of 
Judea, threw Herod into conſternation and horror. 
e was led, by the general expectation of a tem- 


elolved, by any means in his power, to deſtroy 
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e 1 | 
of all the infants in the city of Bethlehem; no 
doubting, but that, in the general deſtruction, he 
ſhould cut off the object of his jealouſy and fear, 
46 There is, however, no underſtanding, nor wi. 
dom, nor .counſel, againſt the Lord of the ulli 
verſe.” Joſeph, his ſuppofed father, having been 
directed by God, before the bloody edit was iſſued, 
to take the young child and his mother into Egypt, 

immediately obeyed the heavenly command, and 
ſafely conveyed them into that country. 
Ihe inhuman tyrant was ſoon. ſmitten with a 
terrible diſtemper, and died under inexpreſibl 
torments. His kingdom was divided, by Augul- 
tus, among his fons. Archelaüs was made King 
of Judea and Samaria; Herod Antipas became 


tetrarch of Galilee and Perea ; and Trachonitis, fe 
with the netghbouring countries, had Hp tor m 
their governor. | 6 
Upon this change of government, Joſeph, 1 pe 
dine direction, removed his family into the re-. en. 
gion of Galilee, and dwelt at Nazareth. The diWhor 


tance of their habitation, however, did not prevent 
them from going to Jeruſalem, once every yeat 
at the feaſt of the paſſover; and, when Jeſus wa 
twelve years old, they thought it proper to «ak 
him with them for his inſtrution. 


WI 


(35 3 


t When they had performed the uſual ceremonies 


c | of the feaſt, and were . returning home, the child 
r. WT [cſus, anxious for improvement in religious know- 
. ledge, went into one of the rooms of the temple, 1 
Il where the doctors of the law expounded it to the |! 
en people, and inſtructed youth in free and familiar | 
ed, WF conferences. He heard their diſcourſes with eager * 
pt, attention; and, both in his queſtions and anſwers, Þ. 
and Wi diſcovered ſuch marks of wiſdom as inſpired ms. F 
= Moc with admiration and pleaſure. 0 
th a Our Saviour did not begin to exerciſe his mini- 1 
lible try before he was thirty years of age. The doc- 19 
gal. trines and precepts which he taught tend to the | | 
king WM honour of God and the good of mankind. He 1 
came MW wrought a great number of miracles, which mani- ; 
nitis, Ml felted an infinite power and goodneſs. By theſe 8 
p tor miracles he made it appear that he was the Son of : 1 
od, and that his doctrine was true. His life was i] 
h, Ui berfectly holy. We may find in it an example of f 
he re- Nevery virtue, particularly of charity and humility, _ 1 
he diſ{Wiortitude and patience, and a Feen indifference for | 1 
DTeVent the world. N 5 | „ iT ; | 
V year About the ſpace of four years, Jeſus lid; in this "| 
ſus waffſſYmanner among the Jews, who crucified and put | 
to «akin to death at the feaſt. of the paſſover, becauſe 1 


Fei, “ that his kingdom was not of this world,” 
Wü d that ine God. never intended that the 
5 1 Saviour | 
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| . 
Saviour of mankind ffiould be a temporal prince, 
to deliver hem from the Roman government, as they 
vainly imagined.. But he aroſe again the third day 
after his death; and, forty days after his reſurrec. 


tion, he aſcended into heaven, where he fits at the 
right hand of God, and will ſhortly come to judge 
the warld'1 in righteouſneſs. 


HAP. EVIL. 


LIY 


ON THE ö o OF: TH E ROMAN EMPIRE, 


AENBAS, the ſon of Atnchifas;. eſcaped: from 
Troy with a few followers, . when that 
famous city was burnt; and, after many adven— 
tures, landed at Latium, which was at that time 
the principal city in Italy. The king and people 
of Latium, alarmed at ſeeing a number of armed 
men encamped on their ſhores, at firſt oppoſed 
their landing. But, as ſoon as they heard an ac- 
count of the diſtreſſes of the Trojans, they grant- 
ed them a hoſpitable: reception; and King Lati- 
nus, who reigned at that time, gave his daughter 
„Lavinia, in marriage to Eneas, who came into 
OO. of hg 3 at the death of Latinus 
Eneas 


_ F137}. 
| Eneas reigned four years, and then was unſortu- 


e, 
ey nately drowned, being driven into a river by his 
lay enemies, as he was fighting in battle. 


Aſcanius, a fon whom ZEneas had before he 
came to Latium, ſucceeded him in the throne, and 
| reigned thirty-eight years. After his death, the 
| crown was given to Sylvius, the ſon of ZEneas and 
| Lavinia. Sylvius was ſucceeded by thirteen kings 
| of the ſame race, who, for nearly four-hundred years, 
| reigned at Alba, a city which Aſcanius had made 
| the capital of Latium. — 
| The two laſt of theſe kings, noel Numiter 

| and Amulius, were brothers ; and it was agreed be- 

[tween them, that Numitor ſhould have the king- 

dom, and the other a great deal of treaſure. But 
Amulius made uſe of his riches to gain the king- 


that 
Iven. om, and prevailed on the people, by gifts and 
Ry bribes, to drive his brothers away. _ 


What a wicked man was Annelie to love 
Power and riches better than he loved his own 
brother! e e 
Numitor had a ſon, named Lauſus, whom his 


in ac⸗ | Mar 
grant. ruel uncle contrived to have murdered at a hun- 
Lati- ing-mateh. He had alſo a daughter, named Rhea 


dylvia, whom Amulius treated in a very tyranni- 


tle Gs whom the bing: commanded to be 
thrown. 


al manner. This unfortunate -princeſs had two _ 


— — v4 
— 


— — _ 
> Nr g!ͥ ? N 


thrown into the Tiber, and then comdemned their 
mother to be ſhut up in priſon for life. 
The poor babes were put into a wooden trough 


and laid at the brink of the river, which at that 


time over-flowed its banks; but, the wind and 


ſtream carried the water away from them, ſo that 


they were not drowned. Fauſtulus, the man who 
had the charge of Amulius's cattle, . paſſing that 
way, found: them, and took them home to his wite 
Laurentia, who nurſed them as if, they had been 
her own children, and named. them Romulus and 


Remus. Laurentia was by ſome people called 
Lupa, or the wolf; and, this gave occaſion tor i 
to be ſaid, that Romulus and Remus were ſuckled 

- by a wolf. 


As Fauſtulus knew to whom the children be 


longed, he took great care of them, till they grey 
up to be men; when they were told the hiſtory of 
their preſervation, which made them determine to 
_ deſtroy the uſurper. They got others. to join with 


them, and killed Amulius in his palace. Numitor 


was then reſtored to the throne, after having been 
depoſed forty-two years.. 


As ſoon as Romulus and eee had ſettled 


their. grandfather Numitor on the throne, he ad- 


viſed them to build a city for themſelves, and fur 


5 niſhed them. with materials for the purpoſe, Be 


allo 


| alſo permitted as many of his ſubjects, as choſe it, 
| to join with them; but, unfortunately, the two. 
| brothers quarrelted, and at laſt there was a battle 
| fought, im which both Remus and Fauſtulus were 
| killed. 
After the death of Reins Romulus; who was 
| about eighteen years of age, continued the build 
ing; and a little city was raiſed on the Palatine- 
Hill, which was afterwards called Rome. It was 
1 a mile in circumference, and contained about one 
| thouſand houſes, or rather mean cottages. The 
| walls even of Romulus's palace were made of 
E ruſhes, and it was thatched at the top. There 
| were no regular ſtreets; for, every one built his _ 
{ habitation on the ſpot that pleaſed him; ſo that the 
| city, which, in proceſs of time, became the me- 
| tropolis of the known world, was at firſt no better 
| than a little contemptible village. No place ſhould 


be deſpiſed merely for its mean appearance or the 


| poverty of its inhabitants; for induſtry and valour 
may, in time, raiſe it to opulence, The founda- 
| tion of Rome is ſuppoſed to have been laid ſeven». 

hundred and forty-eight years before the birth of 
| Gur Saviour Jelus Chriſt. 
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2CBAP.---LVIIE. 
or ROMULUS, THE FIRST KING OF Rour. 


HEN the city of Rome was built, the 
people made Romulus king, who imme. 
diately ſet about making laws; for, he knew there 
could be no government without them. He di- 
vided his ſubjects mto two claſſes, according to 
their birth and dignity. Thoſe of high rank he 
called Patricians, thoſe of low rank Plebeians, The 
firſt were to fill the great offices in the ſtate ; the 
ſecond to till the ground, feed cattle, follow trades, 
and ſerve as ſoldiers in. the army. To bind the 
Patricians and Plebeians together, Romulus re- 
commended the latter to the protection of the 
former, and gave the Plebeians liberty to chooſe 
their own protectors. Each protector was called 


a patron, and the perſon he protected was called a 


client. It was the duty of patrons to do every 
thing in their power to ſecure the peace and hap- 
pineſs of their clients; and of clients to aſſiſt their 
patrons. They were never to accuſe each other, 
nor to take contrary ſides in any diſpute. This 
Patronage maintained harmony and. concord in the 


nation 
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mtion for above ſix hundred years, and proved, 
| that the Kinder the higher ranks of people are to 
| the lower, and the more reſpectful the latter are 

to their ſuperiors, the more happineſs they will all 
enjoy. 
Romulus knew that a king cannot well govern 
a nation without perſons to aſſiſt him in making 
and executing the laws. Neither did he wiſh to 
have his own will in every thing; he therefore 
divided the ſtate into three parts, VIZ, Ling; ſenale, 
and people. | 

The king's office was to take care of religious 
matters, to be guardian of the laws, and to Weide 
great cauſes between man and man; to call the 
| ſenate together, and aſſemble the people, and con- 
| frm what the greateſt number of them agreed to. 
| The ſenate conſiſted of a hundred perſons, choſen 
from among the Patricians, Theſe were called 
| ſenators, Ninety-nine of them were choſen by the 
people, and one by the king. The laſt was called 
the prince of the ſenate, and he was the chief governor 
in the city when the king was abſent. 

The people had che privilege of making magi- 


r irates, enacting laws, and reſolving upon any war 
dat was propoſed by the king. 

x Romulus forbade all arts and trades that were 
Z kel) to promote luxury, and made excellent laws 


for - 


\ 


for the adminiſtration of juſtice. But, as he ang 


his ſubje&s were heathens, they ſuppoſed that there V 
was a number of gods and goddeſſes, who were as | Ian 
whimſical and capricious as mortals. - Inſtead, Ine 
therefore, of a holy worſhip, like that which Chri- hei 
tians are taught to pay to the Creator of all things, 


Romulus required his people to practiſe ſuch ii. 


diculous ceremonies, as children now would laugh 


at; and theſe, with additional ones, were con- 
tinued even when Rome was at its higheſt pitch of 
1 glory. . ; 
Romulus prevailed on 2 number of people from : an. 
other countries to join him, and very much in- 
creaſed his colony. In order to procure wives for reac, 
them, he made a great feaſt, and exhibited fine 
ſights, which drew the neighbouring people to- 
gether, among whom there was 2 great- number 
of young women. But, in the midſt of their di- 
verſion, the Romans ruſhed in among the ſtrangers, 
and carried off ſome hundreds, of their daughters, 
and obliged them to marry fuch buſbands as Romu- 
lus chole for them. * 
This outrage highly zncenſed the eric 
nations; and at laſt there was a dreadful war be- 
tween the Romans and Sabines, in which the lat- 
ter got poſſeſſion of the city. At length the wo- 
| Wen, n. been kindly treated by their Roman, 
„ 88 


E 


Volbands, reſolved. through the advice of a very 
enſible lady, called Herſilia, to endeavour to put 
| [an end to it. Accordingly, they dreſſed themſelves 
in deep mourning, and, taking their little babes in 
| [cir arms, went to the field of battle, and ran in 
jamong the troops, begging them to deſiſt. Upon 
Ja, the warriors on both ſides let fall their wea- 
pons, and ſoon after came to an agreement, that 
, omulus and Tatius, the Sabine king, ſhould vgs | 
Þoth together in Rome. 
| The Sabine women acted in a very becoming 


manner on this occaſion ; for, it is proper for wo- 
| en to do. every thing in their power to Protnoie 

Peace, both in public and private life. 
| Romulus and Tatius reigned together about five 
Var, when the latter loſt his life in battle, and 5 
Romulus became once more ſole king of the Ro- 
mans. He had, in the courſe of his reign, ſeveral 
Vars with neighbouring nations, by which he en- 
arged his dominions, and increaſed the number of a 
bis ſubjects. 
As Romulus had many good laws to promote 
(he happineſs of his ſubjects, he reſolved to have 
hem obeyed ; ; and therefore, when peace was 
. Witabliſhed in his kingdom, he cauſed his judge- 

O- nent-ſeat to be erected in a very public place, 
1, lere he frequently ſat, and had thoſe who broke 
85 5 8 | SENS 3 the 
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the Jaws brought before him; ſome of whom, ae. 
cording to the nature of their offence, he condemn. 
ed to be executed, and others to be ſcourged i in the 
view of all the people. 
In the latter part of his reign, Wnt became 
proud, and was thought to ſet himſelf up too much 


above the ſenate. Having contrived, therefore, that 
he ſhould be put to death privately, they told the 


common people, who loved him very much, that 
he was gone to heaven to be one of the gods; and 
they built a temple to his honour, and worlhipped 
him under the name of Quirinus, 3 
The Roman dominions, at the time Romul lus 
tied, confiſted of a great part of Latium, a con- 
fiderable addition from the country of the 8. 
bines, and a ſmall part of Hetruria, The army 


of Romulus amounted to forty-ſix thouſand foot, 


and one thouſand horſe. He reigned thirty-leven 
years, | . 55 
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CHAP. LIX. 


on THE PARABLES OF CHRIST, 


— 


| THERE are two ways of communicating knows 
ledge and inſtruction, by plain and direct pre- 
cepts, and by moral fimilitudes or fables, ſuch as 
he parables which our Saviour uſed to recommend 
his doctrines, and to enforce their duty upon men. 
The advantages of conveying inſtruction by para- 
des are very obvious. It is an eaſy method of 
infinuating truth into the mind; it takes men by 
Wurpriſe, without alarming their prejudices and paſ- 
ſons ; it is leſs offenſive than a plain open rebuke, 
ind is fitted to make a m— impreſſi ion on the 
premory and heart, | 
| The parables of our Lord far exceed thoſe of all 
bther writers, not only on account of the peculiar 5 
beauty and excellence of their compoſition, but 
allo on account of the ſublime truths and important 
inſtructions which are contained in them. 
The parable of the charitable Samaritan melts 
he ſoul into univerſal benevolence, and throws 
own every partition-wall which Would prevent us : 
om m doing good to others. Ng „ 


*** 
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The rich man, whoſe ſoul was ſuddenly requires 
of him, ſets in a very ſtriking light the folly g 
placing our chief happineſs in worldly riches, and 
flattering qurlclves with the hope of many year 
to come. | 

The parable of the prodigal paints, in lively eo. 
Iours, the folly and guilt of a licentious youth, 

who, being impatient of his father's advice and dif. 
cipline, runs headlong into a courſe of ſenſual plex 
ſures, but ſoon found, inſtead of liberty and hap. 
pineſs, the moſt abject ſlavery and bitter diſtreſs, 
It alſo repreſents, in an affecting manner, thi 
God hath no pleaſure in the ruin of any of hi 
creatures, but rejoiceth in their recovery, and 
ready with open arms to receive them, upon thei 
. eturning to him with ſincere repentance, _ 
As this is the moſt beautiful of all the parable 
it may not be improper to tranſcribe it as a thy 
imen. | | 
A certain man had two ſons, and the younger 
of them ſaid to his father, Father, give me the por: 
55 tion of goads that falleth to me. And he divide 
unto thera his living. And, not many days after 
the younger ſon gathered all together, and took his 
journey into a far country, and there waſted Jus 
ſubſtance with riotous living. | 


. « And 


; , 


want. And he went and joined himſelf to a citi- 
zen of that country, and he ſent him into his fields 


belly with the hufks that the TWINS did cat; and no 
man gave unto him. 


enough, and to ſpare, and 1 periſh with hunger ! 


thy ſon ; make me as one of thy hired ſervants, 


when he was yet a great way off, his father ſaw 
him, and had compaſſion, and ran and fell « on his 
neck, and kiſſed him. ro 
“ And the ſon ſaid unto him, Pall, I have 
ſinned againſt heaven, and in thy fight, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy ſon. 
e © But the father ſaid to his ſervants, bring forth 
ii the beſt robe and put it on him; and put a ring on 


- his hand, and ſhoes on his fect. - And bring hither 
| hi the fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat and be 
£ N J r, this my ſon was dead, and is alive 


And, Prep 2 N | "M3 


« And, when he had ſpent all, there aroſe a 
mighty famine in that land, and he began to he in 


to feed ſwine ; and he would fain have: filled his 
And, when he came to himſelf, he faid, how | 


many hired ſervants of my ' father's have bread 


{ will ariſe and go to my father, and will ſay unto 
him, Father, I have ſinned againſt heaven, and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be called 


„And he aroſe and came to his father. But, 


— 
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again; he was loſt and i is found. And they began 


he came and drew nigh to the houſe, he heard 
muſic and dancing. And he called one of the fer- 
vants, and aſked what theſe things meant. And he 
ſaid unto him, thy brother is come, and thy fa. 
ther hath killed the fatted calf, becauſe he hath 
| received him ſafe and ſound. And he was angry, 
and would not go in & therefore came his father out 
and intreated him. | 


theſe many years do I ſerve thee, neither tranſ. 
3 greſſed 1 at any time thy commandment, and yet 
.thou never gaveſt me a kid, that I might make 
merry with my friends. But, as ſoon as this thy 
fon was come, who hath devoured thy living with 
harlots, thou haſt killed for him the fatted calf. 
„„ And. he. aid unto him, Son, thou art ever 


that we ſhould make merry and be glad; for, this 


therefore be brought into an early acquaintance 


| 148. F 


\ 


to be merry. 
« Now his ddeſt ſon 1 was in the field; ; and, a; 


e And. he, anſwering; Gaid: to: his father, Lo, 


with me, and all that I have is thing, , It was meet 


thy brother was dead, and is alive uin; ; and was 
Joſt; and is und. io es fail ot 

- The parables, in general, are full 41 religious 
and. moral inſtrutions. Young, people , ſhould 
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with the defi ign ad meaning of them, hd mould 
get by" heart the moſt MY: and hong, of them. 


STORY or A DERVISE, 


A Derwile, travelling through Tarary went into 

the king's palace by miſtake, as thinking it 
to be 2 public inn, or caravanſary, Having looked 
about him for ſome time, he entered into a long 
gallery, where he laid down his wallet, and ſpread | 
| his carpet, in order to repoſe himſelf upon it, after | 


the manner of the eaſtern nations. 


He had not been long in this poſture before he 
was diſcovered by ſome of the guards, who aſked 
him what was his buſineſs in that place? The 


derviſe told them he intended to take up his 


| night's lodging in that caravanſary, The guards 
told him, in a very angry manner, that the houſe 
he was in was not a caravanſary, but the king's 


palace. Tt happened that the king himſelf paſſed 


through the gallery during this debate; and, ſmiling 
at Arid miſtake of the long alk him how he 
S v — n H 4 He. could 
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E 
could -oſthly be: ſo dull as not to > diſtinguiſh 1 
palace from a caravanſary. 
Fir, fays the derviſe, give me leave to aſk your 
majeſty a queſtion or two. Who were the per. 
1 ſons that lodged in this houſe when it was firſt 
1 built? The king replied, his anceſtors. And 
1 who, ſays the derviſe, was the laſt perſon that 
lodged here? The king replied, his father. And 
who is it, ſays the derviſe, that lodges here at pre- 
ſent? The king told him that it was himſelf. And 
who, ſays : wag derviſe, will be here after you? 
The king anſwered, the young prince his ſon, 
% Ah, fir,” faid the derviſe, © %a houſe that changes 
(10 its inhabitants ſo often, and receives ſuch a perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion of gueſts, is not a palace but a ca 
1 : rayanſary.” 


CHAP. LXI. 


—_ 8 on anne 


| | | | JF was s early in a ſummer- morning, hen the 
1 air was cool, the earth moiſt, the whole face 
of the creation freſh and 87, that 1 Ty walked 
in 


i a beautiful flower. garden, and at once regaled 
he ſenſe and indulged the fancy. 


gad not quite ſhaken off his ſound ſleep, and Riot 
[had but juſt reclined his giddy head. All was ſe- 
Teene, all was ſtill, Every thing tended to inſpire 
TE tranquillity of mind and invite to ſerious thought; 


mounting on high to ſalute the opening day. Ele- 


vated im the air, ſhe ſeemed to call the laborious 
huſbandman to his toil, 1 all her fellow-ſongſters 


[may I always rife at thy voice! rife to offer the 
mattin-ſong and adore that beneficent Being, 
evening to rejoice. 


[calm of nature, to tread the dewy lawns, and taſte⸗ 
the unruffled freſfineſs of the „ 


Gin 


— 


The noiſy world was ſcarce awake; Buſineſs 


only the wakeful lark had left her neſt, and was 


to their notes. _ 
Earlieſt of birds, ſaid L, 3 of the dawn, 


who maketh the out-going of the morning and 
” How charming is it to rove 
abroad at this ſweet hour of prime! to enjoy the 


40 Sweet is the breath of morn, has riſing fweety. | 
4 With charm of wallets birds.“ | 


What a piesſore do TI ſons of goch loſe? "rs : 
is the ſluggard ſenſible how delicious an entertain- 
ment he foregoes for the pooreſt of all animal gra- 
tfications, Shall man be loſt in luxurious eaſe ? 


"x J Stall 
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Shall man waſte theſe precious hours in idle tim 


| bers, while the vigorous ſun is up and going on ( 
| his Maker's errand, and all the feathered choir are a} 
hymning the Creator, and paying their homage in de 
harmony? No. Let him heighten the melody d id 


the tuneful tribes by adding the rational ſtrains of 
devotion. Let him improve the fragrant oblations 
of nature, by mingling with the riſing odours the 
more refined breath of praiſe. It is natural for 
man to look upward, to throw his firſt glance upon 
the ee that are above him. 


BD, Straight towards heav'n my wand'ring eyes I turm d, 
646 And 842 d awhile the ample 8 


Prodigious theatre | where lightnings dart their 
fire, and thunders utter their voice ; ; Where tempelts 


ſpend their rage, and worlds unnumbered roll at I 

1 55 large. . tc 
ll © Here hath God ſet a tabernacle for the ſun.” ade 
| ; Behold him coming forth from the chambers of the WM ties 
Fi ' eaſt. See the clouds, like floating curtains, arc tha 
11 thrown back at his approach. With what refulgent 1 
1 | majeſty does he walk abroad! How tranſcendently WW 7 
1 bright is his countenance, ſhedding day and incx- WF nit: 

1 hauſtible light through the univerſe! _ nou 

Methinks I diſcern a thouſand admirable pro- obj 

pertics i in the ſup. At! 18 certainly the beſt mate- ſou] 


Tal 


8 


foul, © 


C-33: 


God in its luſtre, energy, and uſefulneſs, than in 


any other viſible being. To worſhip it as a 


deity was the moſt excuſable of all the Heathen 
idolatries. | | ; 


CHAP. LXIL 


ON THE EXAMPLE OF (ISA 


TH: E r of mankind. not only laid Sam . 
a perfect rule of duty in his excellent dif- 
courſes and parables, but alſo ſet before us an ex- 
ample of the. moſt complete obedience. His prac- 
tice was a juſt picture of his own precepts, and 
added new light and force to them. 


ties of piety and goodneſs were united i in him, ſo 
that in his life they appeared, as it were, viſible to 


human eyes. . | | 
His piety and devotion towards God were ma- 


nifeſted in a conſtant readineſs to pleaſe and ho- 


nour him in all things; he ſpeaks of it as the great 8 


object of his attention, and the higheſt joy of his 


H 5 


my 


nal emblem of the Creator. There is more of 
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All the du- 


« ] am come down from heaven, not to do a 
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my o own will, but the will of him that ſent me, 
and to finiſh his work.“ 


At twelve years of age he diſcovered his zeal 


for religious exerciſes by ſtaying in the temple 
amongſt the doctors, hearing them and aſking 
them queſtions.” He conſtantly attended the 
public aſſemblies for divine worſhip, and fre- 
- quently withdrew himſelf from the public eye for 
meditation and prayer. This ſpirit of devotion 
influenced all his actiens, and was the foundation 


of that abſolute ſubjection and reſignation to the 


divine will, which he ſhewed at all times, and 
| eſpecially in the amazing inſtance of his death, 
Which was the higheſt proof of his obedience and 
love. 


Nor was be leſs exemplary i in benevolence to- 


. wards, man than in piety towards God. His 
11 te was one continued act of merey. It 
- was his meat and drink, his conſtant employment 


- , 
*. 


and delight, to “ go about doing good, to heal 
all forts of fickneſſes among the people, and to 


L preach the glad tidings of divine grace and favour 
to the penitent. He admitted all, even the poor- 
| eſt and meaneſt, into his preſence, and converſed 
freely with publicans and ſinners for their. inſtruc- 


tion and amendment. He diſcovered the gene- 


rous 1s feelings of humanity, and the tender affection 


ol. 


K A, PO 


»— we _ 


„„ 
of friendſhip in his ſympathiſing tears at the grave* 


of Lazarus, in his laſt endearing diſcourſes to his 


diſciples, and his pathetic e over Jeru- 
alem. 

The virtues alſo of ſelf- government 1 
ſhone forth in the temper and conduct of our Sa- 
viour. His affections and appetites moved regu- 
larly within the bounds of reaſon, and he prefer- 


red the pleafures of religion to every other plea- 


ſure. Every deſire of private eaſe was made to 
give way to the public good and the great deſign 
he had in view. He purſued the middle path be-- 
tween luxury and auſterity, teaching us the value 
of the enjoyments of life, and to © uſe the world 
without abuſing it.“ He was all humility and 
condeſcenſion, yet always preſerved his dignity, 
and waſhed the feet of his diſciples, while he told 
them he was their Lords and Maſter. Far from 


coreting worldly riches or honours, he was eaſy- 


and contented in a low condition; and, under the 
not injurious arestment and dhe gerek Pebble 
provocations, we find ne unbecoming tranſports » 
of impatience and anger. Far from lofing. his 
meekneſs and benevolence of temper, even wheir? 
he was expiring upon the croſs, he offered up his 
proyers for thole, who, with inveterate cruelty, had © 
H 1 e e 
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brought kim to it, ſaying, © Father, forgive them, of 
for they know not what they do.” of 
Let the ſame mind be in us Which was in gc 
Chriſt Jeſus.” May we imitate him as his diſci- 05 
ples, obey him as our Maſter, and follow him az 5 
our Guide, with a comfortable perſuaſion and th 
pleaſing hope of follghwh ing bim to the bleſſed man- pi 
hons above! | pe 
hi. 

m 

tu 

en 

CHAP. LXIII. 0 

STORY OF A PEASANT. 

hat 

A Chaldean 3 Was 80 0 ng a goat to pe: 
the city of Bagdat ; he was mounted on an ob. 

fs, and the goat followed him, with a bell ſuſ- fol 
_ pended from his neck. I ſhall fell theſe ani- beg 
mals,“ ſaid he to himſelf, © for thirty pieces of the 
ſilver ; with this money I can purchaſe a new tur- bac 
ban, and a rich veſtment of taffety, which I will wh 
tle with a ſaſh of purple ſilk; 1 hall then be the Wl no: 
 Gneſt man at the moſque.” int; 
While the peaſant was thus reaſoning, three art- 5 Y 
ful rogues concerted a ſtratagem to plunder him N vit 
T * 3:7” - 0% 


tim) 


of his treaſures.— As he moved lowly along, one 


of them ſlipped off the bell from the neck of the 


goat, and, faſtening it witheet being perceived 
to the tail of the aſs, carried away his booty. The 
man, riding upon the aſs, and hearing the ſound of 


the bell, continued to muſe, without the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of the loſs which he had ſuſtained. Hap- 
pening, however, a ſhort time after to turn about 
his head, he diſcovered, with grief and aſtoniſh- 
ment, that the animal was gone, which conſti- 
tuted ſo conſiderable a part of his riches, and he 
| enquired with the utmoſt anxiety after his goat of 


every traveller whom he met. 


The ſecond rogue now accoſted him, and ſaid, 
0 I have juſt ſeen in yonder fields, a man in great 
haſte, dragging a goat along with him.” The | 
peaſant. diſmounted in a trice, and requeſted the 
obliging ſtranger to hold his aſs, that he might 
loſe no time in overtaking the thief. He inſtantly 
began. the purſuit ; and, having traverſed in vain 
the courſe that was pointed ont to him, he came 


back, fatigued and breathleſs, to the place from 
which he ſet out, where he found neither his aſs 


nor the deceitful informer to whoſe Care he had 


intruſted him. 


As he walked penſively Rs, ef wheel 
win ame, vexation, and diſappointment, his at- 
| tention 
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tention was rouſed by the loud complaints and la- 
mentations of a poor man, who ſat by the ſide of 
a well: He turned out of the way to ſympathiſe 
with a brother in affliction, recounted his own 


r 
* 
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ſaid the poor man, in the moſt piteous tone of 
voice, “ as I was reſting here to drink, I drop- 
_ ped into the water a caſket full of diamonds, 


Bagdat, and 1 ſhall be put to death on the luſpi- 
eion of having concealed ſo valuable a treaſure.— 

„Why don't you jump into the well in ſearch of 
the caſket?” cried the peaſant, aſtoniſhed at the 


givings for this providential ſuccour; but, the mo- 
ment he plunged into the water in ſearch of the 


him) ſcized upon his garments and boxe them oft 


—8 © — — 


misfortunes, and enquired the cauſe of that violent 
forrow, which ſeemed to oppreſs him. „ Alas!” 


which I was employed to carry to the caliph at 


ſtupidity of his new acquaintance, . Becauſe it is: Wi g 
deep, replied the man, 6c and F can- neither dive 5 
nor ſwim. But will you undertake this kind office: Wi j;. 
for me, and I will reward you with thirty pieces ha. 
of ſilver?” The peaſant accepted the offer witir hei 
pleaſure; and, while he was putting off his caſſock, wi 
veſt, and flippers, poured out his ſoul in thankſ- tha 


pretended - caſket, the man (who was one of the 
three rogues that had concerted the plan of robbing 


in ey: to his comrades. 


744 


Thus, 


5 A. 139 J- 
Thus, through inattention, ſimplicity, and cre- 
| dulity, was the unfortunate: Chaldean duped of all 
his little poſſeſſions; and he haſtened back to his 
cottage with no other covering than a tattered * 
ment which he borrowed on the road. : 


CHAP. LXIV. 
BILIAB PIETY. | 


Our of the Ko ples had given up to 
the triumvir a woman of ſome rank, con- 
demned for a capital crime, to be executed i in pri- 
is: bon. He, who had charge of the execution, in 
Vo conſideration of her birth, did not immediately put 
& her to death.. He even ventured to. let her daughter 


es have acceſs. to her in priſon, carefully ſearching 
th her, however, as ſhe went in, leſt ſhe ſhould carry 
ky with her any ſuſtenance. He took it for granted, 
8. that, in a few days, the mother muſt, of courſe, 
10- 


periſh for want, and that the ſeverity of putting a 
the Wi woman of family to a violent death by the hand of 


the the executioner- might thus be avoided. 
ins Some days paſſing in titis manner, the triumvir 
off an to wonder that the daughter ſtill came 40" | oY 
"ſit her macher, and could by no means r — "i 
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E 
bend how the latter mould live fo long. Watch. 
ing therefore carefully what paſſed i in the inter. 
view between them, he found, to his great aſtoniſh. 
ment, that the life of the mother had been all this 
while ſupported by the milk of the daughter, wh, 
came to the priſon every day, that her mother 
might ſuck her breaſts. 
The ſtrange contrivance between them was re. 
preſented to the judges, who procured a pardon for 
the mother. Nor was it thought ſufficient to give 
ſo dutiful a daughter the forfeited life of her con- 
demned mother, but they were both maintained 
afterwards by a penſion ſettled c on them for life ; and 
the ground upon which the priſon ſtood was conſe 
crated, and a temple to filial piety built upon it. 
What will not filial duty contrive, or what ha- 
zards will it not run, if it will put a daughter upon 
venturing, at the peril of her own life, to maintain 
ber impriſoned and condemned mother in ſo unuſual 
2 manner! For, what was ever heard of mor; 
ſtrange than a mother ſucking the breaſts of ke! 
own daughter; It might even ſeem. ſo unnatural a3 
| to render it doubtful, whether it might not be in 
ſome ſort wrong, if it were not that duty | to pro 
45 the firſt law of nature. | 


CHAP, 


s { CHAP: LXV. 

18 

10 ADAM'S PRAYER AFTER THE INTERMENT | 
er TOE. „ OP" ABEL. 


e. 0 TH OU who. dweltleſt ; in the e higheſt h heaven 1 
O behold us proſtrate before the grave of our 

ve beloved. ſon ! We, ſinners, kneet before thee in | 
n- he duſt ! May our prayers aſcend to thy celeſtial 
ed WY throne. Look with an eye of compaſſion upon : 
and us in this valley of death, this abode of fin. Our 
ſe. BY iniquities are great, but thine infinite goodneſs is 
ſtill greater. We are polluted in thy ſight. Thou 5 
beholdeft our impurities, yet thou haſt not turned 
thy face from us. Thou Mill vouchfafeſt to look 
on us in our miſery with a propitious eye. Thou 
permitteſt us to implore thee! 5 
Eternal praiſes riſe to thee ! Thy works render 
thee praiſe. The beauties of ſpring, the ſerevity 
of the heavens, ſhow forth thy beneficence. The 
loud voice of thy thunders, the rattling hail, and 
the howling ſtorm, proclaim thy power, Smiling 


joy glorifies thee as well as the tear of ſorrow. . 
Me have beheld the ſon of Mb 1 Death! 
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| ous, Guilt led him by the hand, the earth grom- 


ed, and black tempeſts gathered round the dire. ® 
ful pair. My firſt-born has imbrued his hands 3 
in his brother's blood! O God, merciful and 2 
gracious | caſt him not off for ever. When he WR” 
mourns in the duſt for his offences ; when he [9 
trembles at his crime; when, overwhelmed by | 185 
torturing remorſe, he weeps, he groans, and prof- s 
trates himſelf with deep contrition before thee; 2 
Took with a pitying eye on his miſery ; commiſe- | 
_rate his deſpair, and aſſuage his anguiſh by thy di- 
vine conſolation! Reject not, O God! reject 
not the humble petition. Let him not periſh in 
thy wrath ; for this grace we will ſupplicate thee 8 


at the riſing and ſetting ſun. In the ſilent hours of 
night, when all nature is huſhed to reſt, we will 
implore thee for him. Father of conſolation, calt 
Him not off for ever! 
Eternal praiſes be cad to thee, who ha: 
received the ſoul of the happy deceaſed into the 
regions of never-ending felicity, Death hath 
ſeized his firſt victim. We ſhall follow, one after 
another, to the dark and ſilent grave. But, ado- 
red be thy loving kindneſs, adored be thy tender 
mercies, we ſhall, likewiſe, follow him to the 
realms of immortality and bliſs! We dwell in, 
bodies of duſt. This duſt ſhall be diſſolved, but 
thow 


O_— — 


. 
hou art unchangeable, and wilt raiſe to glory the 
inner who deplores his crimes, and the righteous | 
man who mourns that his virtues are mixed with 
mperfections, and his higheſt attainments ſullied 
by human frailty, Thou wilt gather them together 
out of the duſt, to beſtow on theta eternal Joys and 
* purity ! 
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sroxy or BRENNUS AND THE SENATORS- vt 
(CAMILLUS FURIUS, one of the military , 
tribunes, gained great honour by his victo- 4 
ies. He performed many memorable actions. 


his great man, however, was obliged afterwards 4 
5 11 
o quit Rome in diſgrace, through a falſe accuſa- = 


mn_ 0". 


: tion, The tribunes exulted over him, but had —_ 
h | 41 


hon cauſe to repent their ill-treatment of him; Sl. 
or, the Gauls, who about two hundred years be- | 
ſore had ſettled in the northern. parts of Italy, and 
rien many of the original inhabitants away, at 
ngth, under the command of Brennus, their 
ing, came againſt Rome. A terrible engage- 
nent enſued, in Which the Romans were defeat- 


( 104 ) 


ed with the loſs of forty thouſand men, and af 
thoſe who could bear arms took ſhelter in the ©. 
pitol ; the reſt of the inhabitants fled to the neigt. 
bouring towns. | 
After having vanquiſhed the Roman army, ba 
nus marched to Rome, and, on entering the city, 
was aſtoniſhed to find it without inhabitants. At 
laſt he arrived at the forum, the place where the 
ſenators were aſſembled. Here he was ſtruck with 
the ſight of a number of_ venerable ſenators and 
_ prieſts in their robes, fitting on their ory ſeats 
reſolving to die rather than leave the city in 1 which 
| they had lived with ſo much honůã¹t 
At firſt, the Gauls took them for the gods F 
| Rome; but one of the ſoldiers ventured to pull 
the beard of one of | theſe venerable / men, who, 
ſhocked at the indignity, gave him a blow on the 
head with his ivory ftaff, when the ſoldier 1mme- 
diately killed him. On this, the other Gauls fol 
lowed his example, and of = the reſt 2 death with. | 
out mercy. 17 1 N 
After this the Gauls ſet fire to the - City an 
burnt it to the ground. 
Brennus next determined to attempt the — 
and ſurrounded it with his army. But a brae 
man, named Pontius Comminius, contrived, with 
a ee to e * X to the citadel, ah 
h dM. Mt e aso 
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foren the ſenate; that their old faithful er, 
Camillus, had obtained a victory over ſome of the 
Gauls ; on which the ſenate reſolved to make Ca- 
Imillus dictator, and Pontius was diſpatched to make 
the decree known. Soldiers from all parts im- 
mediately flocked to Camillus, and he ſoon had a 
great army. . 
| While Camillus was taking 0 to tos 
the Gauls away, they diſcovered, by the marks 
buhich Pontius had left, that ſomebody had been 
up the hill. Brennus, therefore, reſolved to take 
c party of his ſoldiers, who could climb well, up 
the ſame way; and that very night they arrived 
bt the wall without the Romans having the leaſt. 
Jl of their deſign. It happened that the 
dogs lept; but a flock of geeſe, which were kept 
in a court in the capitol, heard them, and imme- 
lately began cackling and beating their Wings, 
(hich waked one of the officers, named Manlius, 
Who alarmed the reſt, and the Romans drove the 
Gauls away. From this time it was a cuſtom in 
Nome to carry a golden image of a gooſe once a 
hear in triumph, ne. a dog v was put to a cruel 
death. 

The Romans not being able to get news of 
amillus, and being almoſt ſtarved for want of 5 
proviſions, came to an agreement with the Gauls, 
Who 


( 266. } 

Who. conſented to leave the Roman territories q 
condition of receiving a thouſand pounds weigh 
of gold, While the two parties were weighing 
it, and diſputing about the weight, n 
the Romans, that Camillus was at hand with; 
great army. In a ſhort time he arrived ; : and, be. 
ing told the ſubject of diſpute, he ordered the goll 
to be carried back to the capitol ; “ for,” ſaid he, 
% the Romans never ranſom their country with 
gold, but with iron. I am dictator of Rome, at 
my ſword ſhall purchaſe peace for her.“ Upon 
this a battle enſued, and the Gauls were defeatel 
The Romans, therefore, were delivered from a for. 
midable enemy rough the conrage of one bra: 

1 
| As Rome was now nothing but a | heap of ruins 
the people propoſed to remove to Veit ; but C. 
millus perſuaded them not to deſert a ſpot, which 
_ their anceſtors had rendered ſo famous; and thy 
rebuilt the city in the ſame place. Camillus tough 


bravely for his country on many other occaſions, an 
was five times dictator. At laſt he retired from pul 
lic life, and in a good old age died of the plagut 
to the great grief of all ranks of people. 


news came tl 
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CHAP. LXVII. 


ON THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 


| cannot be accounted for by the common courſe of 
of him, to whom nature herſelf owes her being. 


God ; for, no man can do thoſe miracles which 
thou aoeſt, except God be with him.” . 
All marks and characters, which may be natu- 


and were frequently repeated. They were wrought 
openly in the face of the ſun, before a whole nation 


all likewiſe of the compaſſionate and friendly kind, 


\p Mere + intended to fert. 


ORE 


A MIRACLE is an action which it is above 


the natural power of man to perform. It 


| Providence and the known laws of nature, and 
muſt therefore be done by the immediate aſſiſtance 


« We know,” ſaid Nicodemus (a ruler of the 
Jews) to Jeſus, <* thou art a teacher come from 


rally expected in true and genuine miracles, are 
to be found in thoſe done by Chriſt. They were 
very numerous, they were various in their kind, 


of witneſſes, who were his enemies. They were 


perfectly agreeing with the deſign of his coming 
into the world, and with the doctrine which they 


command. He ſpoke the word only, and inſtantly 
the fick were reſtored to health, the blind received 
ſight, the lame were made to walk, the deaf to 
hear, and the dumb to ſpeak. 
thou clean!“ ſaid he to the leper, and immediate) 


he to the ſtormy wind and the raging ſea, and imme. 
diately the wind ceaſed, and there was a great calm. 
Alle ſpake to the dead daughter of Jairus, © Dam- 
ſel, I fay unto thee, ariſe!” and ſhe aroſe, —He 
called to Lazarus, « come forth! and he, who had 
been four days in the grave, came forth. 


New Teſtament are but a ſmall part of the whole 
were many others equally credible and authentic, 
and therefore we frequently meet with only ge- 
neral accounts of great numbers performed in this 


or that place, without any mention of the parti 


: the Goſpels, « Jeſus went about all Galilee, teach- 


people, and his fame went throughout all Syria 
And they brought unto bim all ſick people that 


Our Saviour had all the powers of nature at his 


66 1 will: | : be 


his leproſy was cleanſed. “ Peace, be fill !” (aid 


But the miracles which are recorded in the 


number which our Saviour performed. There 


cular circumſtances or objects. Thus we read in 
ing in their fynagogues, and preaching the gol- 


pel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
ſickneſs, and all manner of diſeaſe among the 


_ welt 
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| were taken with divers diſeaſes and torments, and 


perfectly whole.” 


do we partake of the joy, which he diffuſed through 


long good! 


e himſelf appeals to them upoa this very ground, 


hoſe which were poſſeſſed with devils, and thoſe 
which were lunatic, and thoſe which had the palſy, 
and he healed them.” —And again, When the 
men of Genneſaret had knowledge of him, they 
ſent out into all that country round about, and 
brought unto him all that were diſeaſed, and be- 
© ought him that they might only touch the hem of 

bis garment. And as many as touched were made 


How pleaſing is it, to ſurvey fock multitudes of 
our fellow-creatures receiving immediate comfort 
from the miraculous power of our Saviour! How 


many a mournfu] family, by reſtoring a ſick parent 
bo health, or raiſing a dead child ta life And how 
o theſe refleQions cherith and improve our OWN. 
benevolence, and inſpire and animate > the love of 


How leaſing! is it, alfa; to conſider the miracles 
e Chriſt as immediate atteſtations to the wath fs 
his miſſion and the divinity of his doctrine! 


If I do not the works of my Father,” ſuch works 
no man can do except God be with hip, 
believe nie not: but if I do, though you believe 
ot me, merely on my own. word aud teltimony, 
Rs "oo 
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mony of Get, and whieh I do by his power and 
: in his- name. 


they had not been true, and tended to promote the 
: happineſs of man? Would he thus have ſet his 
own peculiar ſeal to them? Would he have borne 
_ witneſs to Chriſt, and called upon all men to be. 
lieve in and obey him, if he had not been indeed 


Let us then ſubmit to the authority of Chriſ, 
embrace his doCtrine, follow his example, and 
obey his precepts; for, how ſhall we eſcape if 
we negle& To great Talvation,” which at firſt be. 
gan to be ſpoken by the Lord; who was a man 
approved of God, by miracles and wonders and 
Signs, which God did * him, in the "and of 
. = 


8 (© 6.) 
wet ©. believe the works,” which are the teft. 


Would God have aa the dofting 
of the goſpel, by his immediate interpoſition, i 


the Meſſiah, the Saviour of the world? Certainly 


CHAP. LXVIIL. 


ON THE LOVE OF LIBERTY. 


Sovereign, on a journey through his king- 5 

dom, was informed, in one of the capital 
towns, of a ſingular fact; that one of his ſubjects, 
la man of ſeventy years of age, had never been 
vithout the walls of the city. The man was 
called to the king; and; being poor, obtained * : 
[ycnſion, but upon the following terms, that he 
Fhould forfeit his penſion if ever he ſhould fet 9 
[foot out of the town. But here even cuſtom could 
hot prevail over the love of liberty. The man did 
pot continue long at eaſe. His confinement be- 
ame ſo painful to un! chat on loſt Wp penſion it is 
Wi months. „ | 


«0 Liberty! thou goddeſs heavenly bright! © 5 

& Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! 84 

« Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reigns _ 

; 4% And ſmiling Plenty leads thy wanton train. | 
Easd of her load, Subjection grows more Usht, | 

e And Poverty looks chearful in thy fights. t: 

% Thou mak'ft the gloowy face of nature TI 

* o beauty w \the fun, and Pleaſure 0 che * . 


* 
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HAP. LXIX. 
ON IDLENEss. 


ACTION keeps the ſoul in conſtant health 


but idleneſs corrupts and ruſts the mind; 


> the, a man of great abilities may, by negligence || 


and idleneſs, become ſo mean and deſpicable, as to 
be an incumbrance to ſociety. and a burden to 
5 himſelf. „ | 
cleneſs is a Lind of pally 3 in the mind, ſo muck 
the more dangerous as it is ſcarce ever cure 
without producing ſome diſorder. Man was cre- 
ated for action. He. muſt, of neceſſity, be con- 
tinually employed; and, if it is not in doing good, 
he is infallibly led to do evil. Idleneſs has this 
quality in common with ſtanding waters, that, as 
hey generally ne . it commonly be- 
: gow OS 

One aſking a lazy young fellow what made him 
He in bed ſo long? I am employed, ſays he, in 
hearing counſel every morning. Induſtry adviſes 
me to get up, Sloth to lie ſtill ; and ſo they give 
me twenty reaſons fer and againſt. It is my part, 
29 an impartial judge, to hear all that can be (aid 
: | on 


(- 393 2 
on both fides ; and, by the time the cauſe is over, 
dinner is ready. 

How many live in this woild: as uſeleſs as if : 
| they had never been born! They pafs through life 
| like a bird through the air, and Jeave no track be- 
| hind them; walte the prime of their days in think- 
ing what they ſhould do, and come to a period 
| without Goang any ming. 


CHAP. Lux. 
* NOBLE INSTANCE or GENEROSITY, 


"UE Elizabeth, an Engliſh thip of 1 
* would infallibly have been loſt in the ſhoals 
| on the coaſt of Florida, in the year one thouſand 
| ſeven hundred and forty-ſix, had not Captain Ed- 
| wards ventured into the Havannah. © I come, 
| ſaid the captain to the governor, © to deliver up 
my ſhip, my failors, my ſoldiers, and myſelf, np 9 
your hands. I only aſk the lives of my men. — 
No;“ ſaid the Spaniſh commander,“ I ras not 
be guilty of ſo diſhonourable an action. Had we 
taken you in ſight, in open ſea, or upon our coaſts, 
your ſhip would have been ours, and you would 


be our priſoners. But, as * are driven by ſtreſs 
| I 3 of 


um 


iles 
ive 
art, 
ſaid 
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of weather, and are come hither for fear of being 


fene 

_ eaſt away, 1 do and -ought to forget that my m. [thei 

tion is at war with yours. You are men, and he 

are we. You arc in diſtreſs, and have a right þ ſole 

our pity. You are at liberty to unload and ref Ini 

your veſſel; and, if you want it, you may trade In 

this port to pay your charges. You may then g be. 

away, and you will have a paſs to carry you ſafe an 

beyond the Bermudas. II, after this, you are taken der 

you will be a Jawful prize; but, at this moment, abo 

1 fee, in Engliſhmen, only ſtrangers, for whon an; 

| humanity claims our r aſſiſtance,” Þi 

g 1 bro 

alli 

bin 
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CRAP. LXXL.: ve 

1 85 * | | | | for 

| F ber 

? N the happy period of the golden ave, when al + 

et the celeſtial inhabitants deſcended to the earthy ® 
and converſed familiarly with mortals, among th | 

= ea 

moſt cheriſhed of the heavenly powers were twins * 


the offspring of Jupiter, Love and Joy. Where: 
ever they appeared, the flowers ſprang up bencati 
their feet, the ſun ſhone with a brighter radiance, 


and all nature ſeemed embelliſheg with their pre 
_ 
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lence, They were inſeparable companions, ant 
their growing attachment was favoured by Jupiter, 
[who had decreed, that a laſting union ſhould be 
I folemnized between them as ſoon a8 Aer were 
zmived at maturer years. | 

But, in the mean time, the ſons of men deviated 
| from their native innocence. Vice and Ruin over- 
ran the earth with giant ſtrides; and Aſtrea, with 
| her train of celeſtial viſitants, forſook their polluted 
modes. Love alone remained, having been ſtolen 
away by Hope, who was his nurſe, and conveyed 
[dy ber to the foreſts of Arcadia, where he was 
brought up among the ſhepherds. But Jupiter 
aſigned him a different partner, and commanded 
um to eſpoufe Sorrow, the daughter of Ate 
le complied with reluctance; for, her features 
were harſh and diſagreeable, her eyes funk, her 
| forchead contracted into perpetual wrinkles, and 
ber temples covered with a wreath of cypreſs and 
| wormwood. From this union ſprang a virgin, 
in whom might be traced a ſtrong reſemblance to 
both her parents; but the füllen and unamiable 
features of her mother were ſo blended with the 
ſweetneſs of her father, that her countenance, 
though mournful, was highly pleaſing. The maids. 
and ſhepherds of the neighbouring plains gathered 
round and called her Pity. A red-breaſt was ob-- 
VNN ſerved 


( 276 ). 
| ſerved to build in the cabin where ſhe was bort 


and, while ſhe was yet an infant, a dove, Purſue 
R dy a hawk, flew into her boſom. 


This nymph had a dejected appearance, but 0 


| "foft and gentle a mien, that ſhe was beloved to x 
degree of enthuſiaſm. Her voice was low and 
plaintive, but inexpteſſibl/ ſweet; and ſhe loved 
to lie four hours together on the banks of ſome 

wild and melancholy ſtream, ſinging to her lute. 
Sbe taught men to weep ; for, ſhe took a ſtrange 
delight in tears; and often, when the virgins of 
the hamlet were aſſembled at their evening ſports 
ſhe would ſteal in amongſt them, and captivate 
their hearts by her tales full of a charming ſadneſs, 
She wore on her head a garland, compoſed of her 
father's myrtles, twiſted with her mother's cy- 
Preſs. 1 | 
One day, as -the fat. muſing by the waters of 
; Helicon, her tears by chance fell into the foun- 
tain; and, ever lince, the Muſes' ſpring has retaili- 
ed a ſtrong taſte of the infuſion. Pity was com- 
manded by Jupiter to follow the ſteps of her mo- 
ther through the world, dropping balm into the 
wounds ſhe made, and binding up the hearts ſhe 
| Had broken. She follows with her hair looſe, her 
| boſom throbbing, her garments torn by the briers, 
a and her fert Ong. with the roughneſs of the 
Tall. 


Hoy TS, ad you. mms 


CI] 
path. The nymph. is mortal; Th her matter 3 i 


nne bride. 


CHAP. IXXII. 


| 05SIAN'S THOUGHTS o THE SHORTNESS os 


er in the houſe of her fathers. Raiſe the ſong 
ef mourning ever the ſtrangers. One day we muſt 

fall; and they have only fallen before us. — Son of 
of mortality! why art thou proud of thy ſplendid hall? 
n- 


will the blaſt of. the deſert come. 


m. thy empty court, and whiſtles over thy. half-worn | 
0 iel. . 
the How long ſhall we weep over the brave, or 
ſhe | Th igh il 
5 pour our tears on their graves! The mighty wi 


no more known. 
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ſo; and, when ſhe has fulfilled her deſtined courſe 
upon the earth, they ſhall both expire together, 
and Love be again united to Joy, his immortal and 


is, TESOLATE i is the twelling of Wee ſi lence 5 


Thou lookeſt from thy tower to day; but ſoon. 
It howls in 


not return; nor will our champions riſe in their 
firength. The valiant muſt fall one * Ws and be 


1 * . . 
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„„ 
5 Where are our fathers, O warriors, the chief; i 
bf the times of old! They are ſet, like ſtars that a 
have ſhone, We only heat the ſound of their i *! 


praiſe. But they were renowned in their day, and k 
the terror of other times. Thus ſhall we paſs, 1 
O Warriors, in the day of our fall Then let us Wi Þ 
be renowned while we may ; and leave our fame Wi to 
behind us, like the laſt beam of the ſun, when he b 
hides his red head in the welt, 8 

| es in 

| fo 
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CHAP. LXXIIL, er 

oN THE POLITENESS OF LOUIS XIV. | 2 


NEVER did any one better accommodate his 
diſcourſe, his ſmiles, or even his looks, than. Wi 
| Louis XIV. As he ſpoke little, if he addreflcd his Yal 
"diſcourſe to any individual, it was regarded as a ol 
particular honour. He never ſuffered any thing to 
diſobliging to eſcape him. Never was there any Wl ** 
man fo naturally polite, nor any one whoſe polite- 
neſs was ſo well regulated to ſuit the age, merit, wh 
and perſons, he ſpoke to. He never paſſed a wo- 
man, even of the loweſt order, without raiſing his 
hat; to ladies of a higher rank he took it off en« 
WL 


tirely, If he ſpoke to them, he did not put it on 
again until he had quitted them. For perſons of. _ 
E title he kept his hat either in the air, or at his ear; 
for thoſe of an infant order, he contented himſelf. 
with putting his hand to it; to princes of the 
| blood he took it off entirely. At ſupper, he uſed? 
to raiſe himſelf half up to every lady who arrived; 
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but, towards the cloſe of his life, this fatigued hind; 
and the ladies, who were invited, avoided coming. 
in after ſupper was begun. If they made him wait 


| for any thing when he was dreſſing „he never new - ; 
ed the leaſt impatience. He was 1 in his hours 


through the day; and if, when he rode out, he 


| returned an hour ſooner. than he had appointed, he- 
never complained if the captain of the guard was 
| not at his: quarters. 8 It was wy: fault, 5 laid he, 


to have come before my time.“ 

Louis was too familiar with his prineipal ſer⸗ 
rants. They were conſequently very inſolent. 
He was deſirous that much reſpect ſhould be paid 
o them; and the courtiers regulated themſelves 
xcordingly. Haring one day {cnt one of his foot- 
men to carry a letter to the Duke de Montauban, . | 
who was then at one of his country- -houſes near 
Paris, the duke made the man dine with bin, 
and afterwards attehded bim to the court of his 
. 

5 5 Sell 


I niche d means to his miniſters to govern him, and 
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tors: and fondneſs for flattery always fur. 


lead him to whatever they choſe. As he pretend. 
ed to know every thing, the great ſecret of plea. 
ſing him was to appear to learn all from him; and 
never did his miniſters more completely rule than 
when they ſeemed to be governed by bim. Thus 
he always took care to chooſe perſons of moderate 
abilities, as he flattered himſelf he could direct and 
form them. He was always fearful of diſtinguiſhed MW 
and acknowledged talents, becauſe he thought they 
might be made uſe of to govern him. From this 


aroſe all the injudicious choices he made 1n the 
: latter part of his reign. | 


© "EMAP, Tn. 
' ON TRUTH AND SINCERITY. 
TPRUTH is the bond of union and the baſs 
of human happineſs. Without this virtue, 
there is no reliance upon language, no confidence 
in friendſhip, and no ſecurity in promiſes or oaths. 
„Truth is always conſiſtent with jtſelf,” ſays 
Doctor T illotſon, “ and needs ny ts help it 


Out, 


= 


out. Tt is always near at hand, and fits vpon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware. 


(6181) 


Whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets one's in- 

vention on the rack; and one trick needs a great 

many more of the ſame kind to make it good.“ 
Sincerity is the parent of Truth, and the cha- 


racteriſtic of an honeſt man. She is the ſurety of 


her words, and has no occaſion for any witneſs to 


her proteſtations. She contains in herſelf ſeveral 


virtues; for, ſhe ahbors a lie, and is no flatterer. 

Her promiſes are ſure, and there is not the leaſt 

room to doubt the veracity of what ſhe advances. 

She is never in the wrong, and nothing but pureſt 
truth comes out of her month. She is foon brought 
to light; for, the clouds of diffimulation are her 
oppoſite extremes. She fears no enemies; for, 
virtue is her ſtedfaſt friend. She is baniſhed from 
courts, . and unknown to the great. Her chief 
habitation is the cottage, and the ſhepherd's homely Y 

but, She ſprings from the heart, and dwells on 
the lips. But, ſince Malice has found means to 
brand her with the name of Stupidity, ſhe ſeems to 
have abandoned the world, and left Tahoe and 


Deceit behind to 8 P 
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CHA P. LXXV. 


ON THE RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION or 
| CHRIST. | 


Ou. e bing died upon the croſs, Way 
a, buried, by Joſeph of Arimathea, in a new 
towb, © which had been hewn out of a rock, and 
in which never man was laid :” And, as he had 
foretold, that “ after. three days he would riſe 
again, the chief-prieſts and rulers of the Jews, in 
order to prevent any deception and impoſition, 
4 made the ſepulchre ſure, ſealing the ſtone, and 
ſetting a watch.” But, notwithſtanding all their 
precaution, on the third day the ſeal was broken, 
the ſtone rolled away, and the body of Jeſus was 
gone. He aroſe in the preſence, and to the great 
amazement, of the Roman guard, “ who ſhook, 
and became as dead men; ſome of whom, after 
they had recollected themſelves, went into the city, 
and ſhewed unto the chief prieſts all the particular 
circumſtances of this awful tranſaction. 
Our Lord appeared to his diſciples, after he 
was riſen, not only once, but often; not in a haſty 
tranſient way, but for a conſiderable time bo- 
gether. He travelled. with them; diſcourſed with 
158 mem, 


tem ; ate and drank with them; ſhewed them 


his hands and his feet, and the marks of thoſe 
wounds which he had received on the croſs.. And, 
when one of them + refuſed to believe on the teſti- 
mony of the reſt, and required a particular kind, 


ol conviction, he condeſcended to ſatisfy his over- 
F {crupulous diſciple, ſaying unto him, © reach hither- 


thy finger, and examine my hands; and reach hi- 


er thy hand, and thruſt it into * ſide, 1 be 


wt faithlefs but believing.” 

When he had fully convinced the coſts, e by 
many infallible proofs, of the reality of his re- 
ſurrection, and given them all | neceſſary directions 
for the diſcharge of their office, he led them out 
to Bethany; where, While he was in the midſt of 
them, inſtructing and bleſſing hem, he was parted | 


from them; and, while they. beheld him, and their- 


eyes were fixed on him, he was carried up by a 


low gradual aſcent, till a bright cloud received 


tim out of their ſight. Thus he aſcended into. 
heaven, where he ſat down at the right hand of 
Cod; that is, „was crowned with glory and ho- 


nur; angels, authorities, and powers, being made 


bject unto him.” There he ſtill carries on the 
gracious deſign for which he came into the world, | 
and © ever liveth to make interceſſion for us.“ 

There he reigns, the animating, though inviſible, 
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head of the church, which he founded upon earth, 
and which he will cheriſh and ſupport „ eye 
to the end of the world.” And thence he vi 
return, with power and glory, to judge the whe 
human race, and to . the 0 of eter 


vindicate the integrity of his character, and jufti 
vis claim as the Son of God and Saviour of th 
world. With what pleaſure, therefore, ſhould ye 
remember a riſen and exalted Redeemer ! Wi 


his protection! With what entire confidence my 


am, there ye may be allo. —Becaule I live, ye ſha 


yen Don Sebaſtian, King of Porugſi 


Juc, emperor of Morocco, in order to dethrot 


(84 


Ys 
The refurreQion and aſcenſion of Chriſt full 


what ſatisfaction may we put ourſelves unde 


we reſt in his promiſes !—© I am going,” fax 
he, to prepare a place for you, that, where] 


live alſo.“ 


Chap. LXXVI. 


| STORY OF AN EMPEROR OF Mokacco. 


had invaded the territories. of Muly Mo 
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| ( 185 |) 
him and ſet his crown upon the head of his no- 

phew, Moluc was wearing away with a diſtemper, 

which he himſelf knew was incurable. However, 
he prepared for the reception of ſo formidable-an 

enemy. He was indeed ſo far ſpent with his ſick- 
neſs, that he did not expect to live out the whole 
day, when the laſt deciſive battle was given. But, 
knowing the fatal conſequences that would happen 
to his children and people, in caſe he ſhould die 
before he put an end to that war, he commanded 
his principal officers, that, if he died during the 
engagement, they ſhould conecal his death from 
the army, and that they ſhould ride up to the litter, 
in which his corpſe was carried, under pretence of | 
receiving orders from him as uſual, 2 
Before the battle began, he was carried through 
ell the ranks of his army in an open litter, as they 
ſtood drawn up in array, encouraging them to 
het valiantly in defence of their religion and 
country, Finding afterwards the battle to go 
beainſt him, though he was very near his laſt 
boonies, he threw himſelf out of his litter, ral- 
led his. army, and led them on to the charge; 
rhich- afterwards ended in a e Weber © on 
pe ſide of the Moors. | 

He had no ſooner brought his men to the en- 

agement, but, finding himſelf utterly ſpent, he 
| | ES t | 
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was replaced in his litter, Where, laying his finger 
on his mouth to enjoin ſecrecy to his officers who 


 Nood about him, he died a few moments after, in 
Dat poſture, . almoſt without a groan. 


CHAP, LIXxVII. 
o THE NIGHT. 


Ern objed, a little while ago, glared with 


. light; but now darkneſs comes on apace. 
In the meadows, all was jocund and ſportive; but 
now the gameſome lambs are grown weary of their 


frolics, and the tired ſhepherd has impoſed ſilence 
on his pipe. In the branches all was ſprightlineſs 
and ſong; but now the lively green is wrapt in 
_ deſcending glooms, and no tuneful airs are heard, 


dut | only the plaintive ſtock-dove 2ooing mourn- | 
fully through the grove.—Should 1 now be vain W 
and trifling, the heavens and earth would rebuke 


my unſeaſonable levity. Therefore, be theſe mo- 


ments devoted to thoughts, ſedate as the cloſing 


day, ſolemn as the face of things. And, indeed, 
however my ſociat hours are enlivened with inno- 
cent pleaſantry, let every evening, in her fable 
dabit, toll the bell to ſerious conſideration. Nos 


thing 


tt ) 
thing ean 1 be more proper, for a creature that bor- | 
ders upon eternity, than daily to flip away from 
the circle of amuſements, and UE. « the things | 
that belong to his eternal peace,” 

The darkneſs is now at its height; and 1 
cannot but admire the obliging manner of its 
aking place. It comes not with a blunt and . K 
abrupt incivility, but makes gentle and reſpeAful i 
advances» A ſudden . tranſition, from the ſplen- 1 
dours of day to all the horrors of midnight, would 
de both in-onvenient and frightful, It would be- 
wilder the traveller in his journey; it would ſtrike 
the creation with amazement ; and, perhaps, be 
pernicious to the organs of ſight. But twilight, 
being ſent before as its harbinger, advertiſes us of 
its approach, and enables us to take Luitable and : 
timely meaſures for its reception, 

Now, the fierce inhabitants of the foreſt forſake 
their dens. Now, the prowling wolf, like a mur- 
derous ruffian, beſets the innocent ſheep. - The 
fox, like a crafty felon, ſteals to the thatched cot- 
tage, and -carries off the teathered booty.—Happy 
for the world, ware theſe the only deſtroyers that 
walk in darkneſs. But, alas! there are ſavages in, 
human ſhape.. The ſons of violence make choice 
of this ſeaſon to perpetrate the moſt outrageous. | 
«ts of wrong and obberr. Now, crimes, that 
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hide their odious heads in day, haunt the ſeats of 
ſociety, and ſtalk through the gloom with anda. 
cious front. And are they then concealed ? Ny, | 
truly. An eye, keener than the lightning's flaſh 
and brighter than ten thouſand ſuns, beholds their 
conduct. Their thickeſt ſhades are beaming diy 
to the jealous Inſpector and ſupreme Judge of hu- 
man actions. Deluded creatures! have ye not 
heard, “ that clouds and darkneſs are his majeſtic 
5 reſidence ? ?” In that very gloom, t to which you fiec 
for covert, he erects his throne, hat you reckon 
. your ſcreen, | is the bar of ug tribunal. 


E H AP. LXXVIIL. 


A STORY CONCERNING INDUSTRY. : 


| THE Jews have a i faying among them, that 
He, who does not bring his ſon up to ſom 
5 buſineſs, makes him a thief.“ Idleneſs they look 
on as the ground of all evil, whether public or 
private; for, the mind of man wil? be employed, 
and, rather than do nothing, it will work miſchief. 
The Parthians were ſuch enemies to idleneſs, 
[2 that they did not ſuffer their children to eat til 
; they had Bone through their exerciſes, or done 
ſome⸗ 


's " ) 
LE fomething = FRY might contfibute to the health of N 


their bodies or improvement of their minds. 

| Solon introduced a ſevere law into his common- 
wealth againſt idleneſs, and the judges were very 
vigilant in enquiring into the life and manners of 
every particular ſubject, and in ſeeing this law put in 

© execution, as appears from the following ſtory. _ 
„There were at Athens two poor young men, 

| who took pleaſure in reading, in order to acquire 
wiſdom and knowledge. I hey had no viſible 
means of ſupport, yet they kept up their fleſh and 
| colour, looked hale, well, and in good caſe. The 
judges had information given them of the retired 
lie of theſe two, and that it did not appear they 
had any thing to maintain them; conſequently, as 
they could not live without ſuſtenance, they muſt 
have ſome clandeſtine means of ſubſiſting. On 
this information, the young men were ſummoned 


| MES - © - 


before the judges, and ordered to anſwer to the 
"0 Whciarge. One of the accuſed ſaid, that little credit 
od as given to what a man could urge in his own 
„ ccence, becauſe it was natural to think, that every 
ch criminal would Uther deny or extenuate the crime 
i. Je was charged with; and, as the teſtimony of 
1s, a diſintereſted perſon was not liable to ſuſpicion, 
ne dofired a certain daker, whom he named, might 
One 


be ſummoned, in er to anſwer for him. The 
5 Fo | baker 
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baker declared, that the young men under exam. 
night; and that, for the night's work, he every 


mill, a drachma, or groat. The judges, ſurpriſed 
at their abſtinence and induſtry, ordered a reward 


| the public treaſury. 


man to give an account of his time, and be an- 
ſwerable for his way of life! How many cheats 
and ſbarpers, who live by defrauding the unwary 

public, would be obliged to lay aſide the name of 
gentlemen, and work for their livelihood i in an hos 
Reſt _— | 


or \ S the widow K. a Neapolitan nobleman tool 
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nation took it by turns to grind his corn every 


morning paid the young man, who ground at his 


of two hundred drachmas to be 28 them out of 


How happy would it be for us, if there were 
laws againſt idleneſs, and which ſhould oblige every 


* 


© H AP. IXXIx. 


TORY. OF A. FRENCH OFFICER, 


one day careſſing her infant ſon in the 
open. window of an apartment which hung over 
the river Volturnay the child, with a ſudden ſpring, 
lapel f from her arms into the flood below, and Wi; f 
diſap- 


191 ) 
Sſappeared in à moment. The mother, being 
ruck with inſtant ſurpriſe, in order to ſave the 
child, plunged i in after him; z but, far from being 
Lible to aſſiſt the infant, ſhe herſelf with great dif- 
fculty eſcaped to the oppoſite ſhore, juſt when 
ſome French ſoldiers were plundering the country 
mn that ſide, who immediately made her their pri- 
oner. One of the officers afterwards married her; 
Be roſe to the higheſt poſts ; OP lived together, 
knd were happy. 5 
After an interval of ſeveral years, the troops 
hich he commanded having met- with a repulſe, 
e was obliged to take ſhelter in the city where 
ſe had lived with his wife. Here they ſuffered a 
jege, and the city at length was taken. Few 
hiſtories can produce more various inſtances of 
melty than thoſe which the French and Italians 
u that time exerciſed upon each other. It was 
eſolyed by the victors, upon this occaſion, to put 
il the French priſoners to death, but particularly 
he huſband of the unfortunate Neapolitan lady, 
s he was principally. inſtrumental in | protracting 
e lege. | 
Theſe determinations were, in general, execute 
d almoſt as ſoon as reſolved upon. The captive 
dier was led forth, and the executioner, with 
l word, Rood ready; ; While the ſpectators, in 
| gloomy 
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gloomy ſilence, awaited the fatal blow, which wa 


only ſuſpended till the general, who preſided as 
judge, ſhould give the ſignal. It was in this in- 


8 terval of anguiſh and expectation, that the lady 
came to take her laſt farewel of her huſband and 


deliverer, deploring her wretched ſituation, and 
the cruelty of fate, that had ſaved her from periſh- 


ing by a premature death, in the river Volturna, 
to be the ſpectator of ſtill greater calamities. The 
general was ſtruck with pity at her diſtreſs, but 
with ſtill ſtronger emotions, when he heard her 
mention her former dangers. He was her ſon, the 
very infant for whom ſhe encountered ſo much 

danger. He acknowledged her at once as his mo- 


ther, and fell at her feet. The reſt may be eaſily 
ſuppoſed. The captive was ſet free; and all the 
happineſs, which the nobleſt ſentiments and atfec- 


tions could inſpire, ues. 


quir 
tles 
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char. IXXX. 


a — 
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ON THE ESTABLISHMBNT OF CHRISTIANITY, 


Tur hs were perſons chotia by our Savious, 

upon his firſt, entrance on his public miniſtry, 
tobe witneſſes of the purity of his life, of the docs 
tines he ſhould teach, and of the miracles he ſhould 
perform. They appear to have been always prefent 
with him. They heard all his words, and ſaw all 
tis works ; and, therefore, they could not have been 
deceived. Did they not know that they had attended 5 
bim through his whole miniſtry? Did they not know, 
je dat they had familiarly converſed with him; and that 
be made the blind to ſee, the deaf to hear, the lame to 

Walk, and the dead to live? Did they not know that 
e was perſecuted, condemned, and crucified ? 

They had the ſame evidence too of his reſurrection 
om the grave. They knew him to be the very 
perſon «with - whom they had formerly converſed. 
Their ears, eyes, and hands, convinced them, that it 
was their maſter, who had died upon the croſs. _ 

It cannot poſſibly be ſaid, that a proſpect of ac- 
liring riches and honours might induce the apoſ- 
tles to > deceive mankind. There is no diſcovery 

K go of 


of any inftance of this ſort in their writings. Oy 
the contrary, they appear to have a contempt far 


ly conſideration. Inſtead of ſoothing the paſſion 


_ obeyed. his laws, ook be Lo for ever. 
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riches, to reunonce all ſelf-intereſt, and every world 


and prejudices of men, they preached plain nabel / 
| truths, which were often diſagreeable to their ot 
hearers; and, inſtead of courting the mighty and dur 
the noble, who might raiſe them to power and affu- doe 
ence, they preached to the poor, who could do n-. tuin 
5 thing for their advantage. 0 len 
- ER apoſtſes began to publiſh the goſpel in " 15 
city of Jeruſalem, and to confirm their doctrine 
by miracles. At firſt they preached only in Judes, 
and to none but Jews. But, God having made 
; known to them, that the Chriſtian religion ought 
to be taught to all men, they went to preach the 
8 throughout the world. 15 
The ſubſtance of the doctrine, which the apoſ: # 
tles preached, is as follows: “ That there is but \/ 
one God, who created heaven and earth that. 
che true God, whom the world did not ſufficiently Nit 
know before, had made himſelf known to men by ae 
Jeſus Chriſt, his Son ;—that this Jeſus, who was ki 
crucified by the Jews, was riſen again ;—that he Wllibe 
was the Saviour of the world,' and the Judge of all WMinc: 
men ;—and that all thoſe, who believed in him, ide 
and 


"+ tu 


E 
This doArine. was preached by the apoſtles with 


uch wonderful ſucceſs, that in a few years Chriſ. 
tanity was eſtabliſhed i in the e 2 2 of the 


world. | | 

As 155 the Jews, they v were PO OWE and arten : 
ont of their country, forty years after the death of 
Four Lord. The city of Jeruſalem. was taken by 
the Romans, and, with the temple there, id in 
mins, as Jeſus Chriſt had expreſsly foretold. The 
Jews were diſperſed Te AG the world, and 


the eontinue l to this day. 

ine 

ea, 

ade OS 

the CHAP. LXXXI. 

” STORY OF MR. DORVILLE AND HIS cntLonex, | 
but IR. DORVILLE, a TY an was 
that the moſt inveterate enemy to idleneſs. He 


tly WW not only. dedicated the whole day to labour him- 
belt, but took care alſo to have every perſon of his 
was family employed in the ſame manner. He was 
liberal to all, whom age or infirmity had rendered 
incapable of work, but implacable toward thoſe - 
ile vagabonds, who, with the advantages of health 
and ſtrength, came to beg at his door. He would 
K „J) ae 
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aſk them why they did not work; and, if they ex- 
cuſed themſelves by ſaying that they could get no 
employment, he would er it them in his manu 
facture; but, after once refuſing it, they durſt never 
more approach his preſence. | 

He never ſuffered a bale of goods either to be 


packed up, or opened, without obliging his two 
ſons, Francis and Robert, to put their hands to 


it. He had a large garden behind his houſe, in 


which he made them both work under the direc- 
tion of his gardener; and, during winter, he would 
employ them in turning, and other works of inge- 
nuity. His. three daughters, alſo, had no time al. 
| lowed them for idleneſs. They had the charge of 


the domeſtic ceconomy, with every other e 
tion ſuitable to their ſex. 

The better to excite their induſtry, Mr. Donilk 
paid each for his work ; and thoſe amongſt them, 


Who bad diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their adivity, 


had an extraordinary reward. Theſe little perqui- 
fites they had the hberty of laying out in their own 
Len and amuſement. 

No quarrels nor ill humours were ever heard 
in this family. They enjoyed perfect health, and 


each day brought with it new pleaſures, by making 
them talte the. ſweets of their own labours, | 


If 


(97 Þ 
If the boys preſented to their ſiſters a noſegay 
of carnations or hyacinths, they received from 
them, in return, either embroidered ruffles, purſes, 
or ſtrings for their canes or watches, all the work 
of their induſtrious hands. If their deſerts were 


furniſhed by the fruits of the young trees, which 
they had planted and grafted themſclyes, they had 


the ſatisfaction to hear their parents praiſe them, 


by acquainting their gueſts to whom they o-wed 


their regale; at which each would take his glaſs, 
and the company in chorus drank to the health: of 
the little gardeners. e | 

Seven days in the year were celebrated: as feſti- 
vals in the family. Theſe were the birth-days of 


each of the children, and thoſe of their father and 


mother. Pleaſure and mutual tenderneſs reigned 


on theſe occaſions; particularly on the birth; days | 


of their parents, when they generally gave an en- 


tertainment to their children, to which they invited 


their young acquaintance. The feaſt always end- 


ed in a ball, at which youthful vivacity, heightened 


by muſic, animated every look and motion, whilſt 
their fond parents- beheld, with tranſports of Joy, 
their playful 'gaiety and natural graces. + 


Mr. Dorville always roſe early; and, when the 
weather was fine, generally amuſed himſelf with 
a n into the country, and took with him thoſe 
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with the gayeſt bloſſoms. 
the north wind no more grated on the ear. No- 
thing was heard around but the fweet warbling 
of birds. Voung lambs and playful colts were 


- | ) 


of his children, who the day before had been myſt 
; diligent and attentive to their work. One morn. 
ing, Mr. Dorville took Francis with him to the 
top of a hill, whence they had a view of the | 
ſurrounding country. It was in the beginning of 


the ſpring. The meadows, which but a month 


before were buried in ſnow, now diſplayed the 
moſt lively verdure. The woods were covered 


with tender foliage, and the fruit-trees adorncd 


ſeen ſporting in the rich paſture-grounds. Echo 
reſounded with the chearful ſong of the labourer, 
as he trod the furrowed land. The roads were 
filled with troops of country people; ſome con- 
ducting their waggons loaded with corn, wine, 


and other merchandiſe; others carrying on their 
| ſhoulders baſkets filled with herbs and flowers, 


Francis, affected by this ſcene, felt his heart ſo 
elated with chearfulneſs, that, throwing himſelf into 


the arms of his father, he exclaimed, ** Þ cannot ex- 
| preſs the pleaſure which this moment affords r me!“ 
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The harſh whiſtling of | 
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8 CHAP, | IXXXII. 5 


rer rur ADVICE 10 YOUNG PEOPLE) os. 
ak TRATED by STORIES. 5 | 


W HATEVER employment you follow, with 


perſeverance and aſſiduity, will be your ſup- 
port in youth and comfort in age. In learning the 
uſeful part of every profeſſion, very moderate abili- 
les will ſuffice, Great abilities are not always 
favourable to the poſſeſſors. Life has been com- 
pared to a race; but the alluſion ſtilli improves, by 
obſerving, that the moſt fwift are ever the mole. 


apt to ſtray from the courſe, 
Be contented with one good buſineſs for, if 


you pretend to underſtand two, Jour” will wy 


you employment in neither. 
A conjurer and a tailor once happened to con- 
verſe together. Alas! cries the tailor, what an 


unhappy poor creature am I ! If people, ever take 


it into their heads to live without clothes, I am 


undone ; I have no other trade to haye recourſe 
0. —“ Indeed, friend, 1 pity you ſincerely,” re- 
plies the conjurer, but, thank heaven, things 
are not ſo bad with me; for, if one trick ſhould- 
ail, I have a hundred tricks more for them yet 
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However, if at any time you are reduced to beg: 
gary, apply to me, and I will relieve you.” A 
Famine overſpread the land. The tailor made à 
mift to live, becanſe his cuſtomers could not be 
without clothes; but the poor conjurer, with al 
his hundred tricks, could find none that had money 
to throw away. It was in vain that he promiſed 
to eat fire or to vomit pins; no ſingle creature 
would relieve him, till he was at laſt obliged to beg 
from the very tailor whoſe calling he had formerly 
GR. 3 64 
- Nothing i is more fatal to wins than pride ul 
reſentment. 
| leaſt ſuppreſs your indignation till you become 


rich; and then ſhew away. The reſentment of a 
poor man is like the efforts of a harmleſs inſect to 
ſting; it may get bing e but cannot defend 
him. 

Once upon a time a 3 fed its young by the 
. ſide of a pond ; and a gooſe, in ſuch circumſtances, 


is always extremely proud. If any other animal, 
without the leaſt deſign to offend, happened to pals 
that way, the gooſe was immediately at it. The 
pond, ſhe ſaid, was her's, and ſhe would maintain 
her right in it, and ſupport her honour, while ſhe 
had à bill to hiſs or a wing to flutter.” In this 
mardꝛer, ſhe drove aw. "yy ub} Pigs, and chicken; 
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* 
nay, even the inſidious cat was ſeen to ſeamper. 
A lounging maſtiff, however, happened to paſs L 
by, and thought it no harm, if he ſhould lap a 
little of the water, as he was thirſty. - The guar- | 
dian gooſe flew at him like a fury, pecked at him 
with her beak, and flapped him with her feathers. 
The dog grew angry, and had twenty times a mind 
to give her a fly ſnap ; but, ſuppreſſing his indig- 
| nation becauſe his maſter was nigh, *© What a 
fool, cries he, “ art thou! ſure, thoſe who have 
neither ſtrength nor weapons to fight, at leaſt 
ſhould be civil.” So ſaying, he went forward to 
the pond, quenched his thirſt, in . of the gooſe, 
and followed his maſter. | 

Another obſtruction to the fortune of outs. is, 
that, while they are willing to take offence from 
none, they are alſo equally deſirous of giving no 
body offence. From this they endeavour to pleaſe 
all, comply with every requeſt, and attempt to ſuit | 
themſelves to every company ; have no will of 
their own, but, like wax, catch every contiguous 
impreſſion. | By thus attempting to give univerſal | 
laisfaRtions, t they at laſt find themſelves miſerably 
liſappointed. To bring the generality of admi- 
rers on our ſide, it is ſufficient to attempt pleaſing 
a very few, 1 6 wn = bet” 
. A painter 
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A painter, of eminence, once reſolved to finiſh 
A piece which ſhould pleaſe the whole world, 


When, therefore, he had drawn'a picture, in which 


his utmoſt ſkill was exhauſted, it was expoſed in 
the public market-place, with directions at the 
bottom, for every ſpectator to mark with a bruſh, 
that lay by, every limb and feature which ſeemed 
erroneous. The ſpectators came, and, in general, 
- applauded ; but each, willing to ſhew his talent in 
eriticifm, ſtigmatized whatever he thought proper, 
At evening, when the painter came, he was mor- 
tified to find the picture one univerſal blot, There 
was pot a ſingle ſtroke, which had not the marks 
of diſapprobation. Not ſatisfied with this trial, the 

next day he reſolved to try them in a different man- 
ner; and, expoſing his picture as before, deficd 
that every ſpectator would mark thoſe beauties he 
approved or admired. The people complied; and 
the artiſt, returning, found his picture covered with 
the marks of beauty. Every ſtroke, that had been 
condemned yeſterday, now received the character of 
approbation. Well,” ſaid the painter, © I now 
Bind that the beſt way to Page ww the World is to 
2 pleaſing one half of 1 it. 
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CHAP. IXXXVIII. 


STORY OF ULYSSES'S DOG, 


THE dog is of all animals the moſt faithful 

and fagacious, We have many inſtances, 
both in ancient and modern hiſtory, of the fidelity 
of theſe creatures, and of ſome of them having: 
been the cauſe of diſcovering their maſter's mur- 
der, by obſtinately refuſing to ſtir from his corpſe. 
They have. often ſaved men's lives, by interpoſing 
againſt thoſe who offered them violence; and have 
proved both uſeful and faithful 1 to their a 
ſons and properties. 

Homer tells us, that, after Troy v was deſtroped 
by the Grecians, Ulyſſes, returning from the ſiege 
in mean apparel, having gone through various Fob 
gers, and been abſent twenty years, was unknown: 
to his queen, and to every one in his Palace, -« ex- 
cept his dog, Who rewe him 74 3 


. Forgot by all his own domeſtic crews: 

«© The faithful dog, alone his maſter knew; J 

«© Unfed, unhous'd, neglected on the clay; 
1c Like an old ſervant, now caſhier'd, he lay. 
„ Touch'd with reſentment to ungrate ful man, 
And longing to behold his ancient lord again 
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cc Him when ka ſaw, he roſe and crawl'd to meet, 
„ (*Twas all he could,) and fawn'd and lick'd his feet: 


„ Seiz'd with dumb Joy—then, falling by his fide, 
« Own'd his returning lord, Iook'd up, and died!“ 


„ Hence learn fidelity z with grate ful Wind | 
„ Repay the courteous ; to your win be kind: 
%% Whatever fortunè on your life attend, 

<« The beſt of treaſures is 4 fait! ful friend.” 


| Gratitude and fidelity to our een are the beſt 
"ao that can adorn our nature. There is no- 

| thing, indeed, in which a perſon ſhould be more 
cautious and deliberate than in the choice of a 
friend; but, having once choſen him, he ſhould 
repoſe in him all manner of confidence, and in his 
turn keep his ſecrets, and be ever ready to do him 
any ſervice, that js conſiſtent with the rules of re- 
ligion and virtue. He, that requires any thing 
eontrary to theſe, can never be a true friend; for, 
properly ſpeaking, no friendſhip can exiſt that is 


not founded on a virtuous baſts. It is enly a con- 
nection of intereſt, which the firſt puff of adverſe 


fortune will blow away, and ſcatter to the winds 
of heaven. —But, when you have Rene got a true 
inend, 


%, 


cc Grapple him to your foul with hooks of feel,” * 
Abide by him alike in proſperity and adverſity, and 


let no change of circumſtances alter your re- 


gards 


gar 
the 
{x01 


„ 
gards or ſervices 3 may you expect aſſi ſkance in 
the hour of diſtreſs, and a comforter:! in the day of 
trouble. | 


CHAP. LXXXIV. 
THE FIRST LESSON OF CYRUS. 
T is reported of Cyrus, when young, that, be- 


ing aſked what was the firſt thing he learned, he 
anſwered, © To tell the truth; which 1 is indeed, 


8 Though no 48 fairly worth the ſeven,” 


When the wiſe men Were commanded, by the king, 
to declare what was the ſtrongeſt power upon earth, 
ſuch as exceeded even that of the monarch him- 
ſelf, they were all at a loſs for an anſwer. At 
laſt the prophet Daniel- was conſulted, who, being 
endowed with wiſdom from on high, anſwered, 
that truth was the ſtrongeſt ; and ſupported his aſ- 
fertion by ſuch weighty arguments, that nobody 
could controvert them. Thus his underſtanding _ 
was approved by the king, and all the ſages | were 
lumbled. in his preſence, 
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« Whate'er betides through life's dark dangerous way, 
40 If trutb n you: cannot 80 MY. * | 
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ot all che qualities chat adorn the human mind, 
truth is the moſt reſpectable. It is a rich, though 
a ſimple, ornament; and he who is not poſleſſed of | 
it, let his rank and qualities be what they may, will 
be for ever deſpicable } in the fight of all the good 
"an wiſe. OO 
We are naturally led to diſlike thoſe who are 
always intent upon deceiving. Whereas, on the 
contrary, we make no ſcruple to confide in thoſe 
who are ſincere, becauſe we know ourſelves: to be 
ſafe in their hands. They will be either conſtant 
friends or open enemies; and even if, through: 
human frailty, they are ſometimes led into errors, 
yet their generous acknowledgment of them makes 
amends, in a great degree, and is a good token ot. 
| their avoiding them for. the future.. | 
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Where Truth i is 3 bright Virtue Al reſides, . 
« And equal juſtice every aCtion guides. 
Ic Tn the pure heart and ſpotleſs mind ſhe reigns, 
« And with mild power her happy ſway maintains 32 
„The attribute of God himſelf confeſ, | 
That lamps his. image on the human breaſt. 
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e LXXXV. 


# 


STORIES RELATING To EXERCISE AND TEM= 
| : 'PERANCE., | 


THERE 3 is a ſtory, in the "Arabian Night- 

Tales, of a king who had long languiſhed 
under an ill habit of body, and had taken abun- 
lance of remedies to no purpoſe. At length, ſays 


the fable, a phyſician cured him by the following 


method. He took a hollow ball of wood, and filled 
it with ſeveral drugs; after which, he cloſed it ſo. 


tificially, that nothing appeared. He likewiſe 


took a mall, and, after having hollowed the handle, 


and that part which ſtrikes the ball, he. incloſcd i in 


ing with theſe inſtruments, ſo prepared; till ſuch 
ime as he ſhould perſpire. The ſtory tells us, 


the wood, had ſo good an influence on the ſültan' 8 
conſtitution, that they cured him of an indiſpoſition, 
which all the compoſitions he had taken e 
Lad not been able tor remove. : 
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them ſeveral drugs, after the ſame manner as in the 
ball itſelf. He then ordered the ſultan, who was 
his patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in the morn- 


that the virtue of the medicines, perſpiring through 
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in an habitual courſe of exerciſe and temperance, 
there would be but. little occaſion for. them. Ace- 


A 


This eaſtern allegory is finely contrived to ſhew 
vs how beneficial bodily labour is to health, and 
that exerciſe is the moſt effeQual phyſie. 
Phyſic, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but 
the ſubſtitute of exereiſe or temperance. Medi. 
cines are indeed abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtem. 
pers, which cannot wait the ſlow operations of theſe 
two great inſtruments of health; but, did men lire 
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cordingly we find, that thoſe parts of the world are 
the moſt healthy where they ſubſiſt by the chace; 
and that men lived longeſt, when their lives were 
employed in hunting, and when they had little food 


beſides what they caught. Bliſtering and bleed- Na 
ing are ſeldom of uſe but to the idle and intempe- diet. 
rate ; as all thoſe inward applications, which are Herb: 
ſo much in practice among us, are, for the moſt fleth « 
part, nothing elſe but expedients to make luxury ¶ bat o 
conſiſtent with health. The apothecary is perpe- vom 
tually employed in countermining the cook and At 
the vintner. rule 1 
It is ſaid of Diogenes, that, 1 a young one n 
man, who was going to a feaſt, he took him up in Pf 
the ſtreet, and carried him home to his friends, aur“) 
one Who was running into imminent danger had dulge 
not he Presented him. What would the philoſe- a! ſay 


4 


( 209 ) 
ber kawe; id, had he been preſent at the gluttony 
of, a modern meal? Would not he have thought 
the maſter of the family mad, and have begged 
the ſervants to tie down his hands, had he 


| {cen him devour fowl, fiſh, and fleth ; ſwallow 


oil and vinegar.; wines and ſpices ; throw down 


allads of twenty different ſorts of herbs ; ſauces 
of a hundred ingredients; confections and fruits 


of numberlefs fweets and flavours? For my part, 
when I behold a faſhionable table ſet out in all 


its magnificence, I fancy that I ſee gouts -and 


dropſies, fevers and lethargies, with other innume- 
rable diſtempers, lying in ambuſcade ange the 
diſhes. | 


diet. Every animal, but man, keeps to one diſh. 
Herbs are the food of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and 
fleſh of a third. But man falls upon every thing 


that comes in his Way; ſcarce a berry or a muſh- 


rom can eſcape him. 


It is impoſſible to lay down any determinate ; 
rule for temperance, becauſe what is luxury In 


one may be temperance in another. An eminent 
phyſician gives the following advice: Make 
your whole repaſt out of one diſh, and ſeldom in- 
dulge in a ſecond. At the ſame time, abſtain from 


i! ſauces, or at leaſt from ſuch as are not the moſt 
plain 


Nature delights in the Ps 1. and ſimple ü 
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plain and ſim mple. Voung people ache never to 


taſte lauces of any kind. 
It is obſerved by two or three ancient authors, 


that Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in Athens 


during the great plague, which has made fo nuich 
noiſe through all ages, and has been celebrated, at 
different times, by the moſt eminent authors; I 
ſay, notwithſtanding that he lived in the time of 
this deyouring peſtilence, he never env ght the in. 
fection; which thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe 
to the uninterrupied temperance Which he Always 
_ obſerved, _ 

But the moſt remarkable 8 of the FP 


of temperance, towards the procuring of long life, | 


is what we meet with in a little book, publiſhed 
by Lewis Carnaro, the Venetian; which J rather 
mention becauſe it is of undoubted credit, as the 
tate Venetian ambaſſador, who was of the ſame 
family, atteſted more than once, in converſation, 
when he reſided in England. Carnaro, who was 
the author of the little treatiſe above mentioned, 
was of an infirm conſtitution till about forty, 
when, by obſtinately perſiſting in an exact courſe 
of temperance, he recovered a perfect ſtate of 
health; inſomuch, that at fourſcore he publiſhed 
his book, which has been tranflated into- Engliſh, 
: under che title of vure and Certain Methods of ab= 


taining 
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1-145 We 
fang @ Long and Healthy Life. He lived to give 
\ third or fourth edition of it; and, after having 


uſed his hundredth year, died Without pain. of 
agony g and like ohe who falls aſleep, | 


* 


CHAP, LXXXVI, 
on THE rob SEASONS, 


COLD Winter, wrapt. in furs, reflans his ſeats 

and turns aſide his withered face. The ſmile 
ing countenance of Spring ſucceeds, when warm 
gentle gales begin to blow, and ſoft deſcending 
ſhowers moiſten the earth. The ground is co- 
rered with young verdant flowers, ſuch as the 
nolet, the cowſlip, and the daiſy. The trees put 
forth green buds, and deck themſelves with bloſ- 
ſoms, The birds fill every- grove with melody, 
and join in pairs to bnild their little neſts, with 
great induſtry and ſurpriſing art, which unlucky 
boys often deſtroy. The careful farmer now plows 
his field, caſts his grain into the earth, and waits 
for harveſt, Now the tender lambs ſkip over the 
graſs in wanton play ;-the cuckow ſings, and uni- 
rrſal nature feems to rejoice, 


( 212 ) 
« Forth in the pleaſing ſpring 
% God's beauty walks, his tenderneſs and love. 
© Wide fluſh the fields; the ſofcening air is my 


© Echo the mountains round ; the foreſt er 2 
% And every ſenſe, and every hear ty is joy.“ | 


Summer ſucceeds. The ſun now darts his beams Ft 
with greater force, and lengthens out the day, he 
The flocks and herds, unable to endure the ſcorch. Wi ſpaci 
ing heat, retire, beneath dhe ſhade qf ſome large WW ſport 


ſpreading tree. ſtrun 

Early in the morning, the careful mower, walk. ung 
ing forth with his ſcythe on his ſhoulder, goes bring 
into the meadow, and with a ſweeping ſtroke cuts I plum 
down the graſs. The chearful hay-makers, with {Whoun 
fork and rake, ſoon follow him. They toſs, anl the | 
turn, and ſpread, the new-mown hay, or raiſe it {Wits 
into cocks ; while the laugh, and joke, and merry le e 
tale, or ſong, echo the meadow round. The ſilent Ne t. 
angler, on "the river's brink, betrays the fiſhes Neon 
with his baited hook. But, ſce! the face of hea- Wow 
ven is overcaſt ; black clouds ariſe, hoarſe thun- Whc4 a: 
der at a diſtance firſt 1 is heard, and ſoon the glaring Nerape 
flaſh, and loud amazing clap burſt over their heads, Nun 04 
while from the teeming clouds the ſudden ſhower Wrovic 

with violence e 1 tr ſto 
ruelly 
nd ex 


« Then. ow thi glory: i in. the üb apa; 
e With light and heat refulgent. Then thy ſun 
A et Is a Eds «© Shoot 


„ 
i Shoots full perfection through the ſwelling years 
*« And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder ſpeaks; 
% And oft, at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
6c By brooks and groves, in hollow-whiſpering Sales.“ 


Autumn comes on. The yellow harveſt tempts 
the reaper's ſickle, and the glad farmer fills his 
ſpacious barns with various grain. The ſanguine 
ſportſmen now traverſe the fields with various in- 
fruments of death. The wide ſpreading net en- 
ungles the fluttering covey ; while the fatal gun 
brings down the frighted partridge, plorer, or fine- 

pumed pheaſant.— But, hark! the cry of the 
hounds and huntſmen ſtrikes the car; and, fee! 


| 

| White bounding ſtag flies over the foreſts. The 
thats and doublings of the timorons hare, and all 
Je cunning tricks of the fox, are vain. Now in 
t de tangling wood the boy with eagerneſfs pulls 


down the cluſtering nut. The mellow orchard 
now affords its various fruit; peach, plumb, or 
dectarine; pear, apple, apricot, or fig. The juicy 
grape ſwells with its luſcious ſtore, and the large 
un overflows with generous wine. Now too the 
provident laborious bees are robbed of their win- 
tr ſtock of honey, hoarded up in waxen cells, and 
uelly murdered, But, lo! the riſing miſts at morn 
ind evening, the chilling breeze, the falling leaves, 
- ns + RY 
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and the decayed herbage all around, declare the ap- 
proach of a more ſurly ſeaſon. 

lt is Winter, The trees are all diveſted of 
their leaves, and ſilent birds fit penſive on their 
naked branches. No muſic glads the grove nor 
verdure clothes the plain. The winds blow cold; 
the fogs ariſe ; and the faint ſun is ſcarcely ſeen or 
felt. The fur, and the lined waiſtcoat, ſupply | 
warmth to the human race; or round the chearful 
fire they ſit, and talk, and laugh, and ſing, while 
through the long dark night the north wind whil- 
tles and the tempeſt roars. Lis keen and chil. 
ling froſt. The powers of nature ſeem bound ur 
or dead. The waters, all congealed to ice, admit 
the crowds of ſliding boys, or bolder youths with | 
ſkates beneath their feet, who ſwiftly ſkim around 
the level ſurface. Tne ſnow deſcends, and covers 
all the whitened plain. The careful farmer feeds 
his flocks and herds with hay ; ; and the threſher i 
his barn, from morn to night, purſues the fail L 
laborious taſk. 


« In Winter, awful T no! with clouds and forms 
4% Around thee thrown, tempeſt o- er tempeſt roll'd, 
Majeſtic darkneſs! on the whirlwind's wing, 
40 Riding ſublime, thou bidſt the world adore, | 
20 And humvleſt nature with thy northern blaſt. 
4 —— Behold, fond man, | 
f go See here thy ra life ! Paſs ſome few years 


( 213 
© Thy flow'ring Spring, thy Summer's ardent bat, 
4 Thy ſober Autumn fading into age, | 
| . And pale concluding Winter comes at laſt, 
a 446 And ſhuts the ſcene. Ah whither now are fled 
| 4 'T hoſe dreams of greatneſs ? thoſe unſolid hopes | 
„ Of happineſs ? thoſe longings after fame? 

«© Thoſe reſtleſs cares? thoſe buſy buſtling days? . 
% Thoſe gay- ſpent feſtive nights? thoſe veering thoughtez 
| «c Loft between good and in, that ſhar'd thy life ? | 

„ All now are vaniſh'd! Virtue ſole ſurvives, 

£6 Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 

£ His guide to happineſs on high !”— 


EH AP. IXXXVII. 


CHARACT! R OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


loſs, and univerſally lamented. Soldiers may 
de raiſed, oficers will be formed by experience, 


but he poſſeſſed alſo that higher ſpecies of it, a 
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HE death of General Wolfe. was. a | national 


but the loſs of a genius in war is not eaſily re- 
paired.” By nature formed for military greatneſs, 
bis memory was retentive, is judgment deep, and 
his comprehenſion ſurprifinoly quick, clear, and 
extenſive, His conſtitutional courage was not 
only uniform and daring, perhaps to an extreme, ' 


lrength, Readineſs, and activity of mind, which 
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no liffculties' or dangers could: hn Generous 
gentle, friendly, affable, and humane, he was he 
pattern of the officer and the darling of the ſoldier, 
His ſublime genius, ſoared above the pitch of ori. 
nary minds; and, had his faculties been exerciſe 
to ſei? full extent, by opportunities and action, 
and his judgement been fully ripened by age and 
experience, he would have rivalled the moſt cele. 
- brated Heroes of antiquity. 


FO >» 046108 


(8 rs — ne Et WE, | 8 | 
| þ STORY OF AUGUSTUS CASAR AND CINNA, | 
—_ : 

Il. SD 1 Ii HERE i is perhaps no better way of conquer: 
|= ing an enemy than by benefits, In com 
I mon life, the ſtrongeſt friendſhips have ſometimes 


1 been obſerved to take their riſe from the moſt vio- 
. lent enmities, which have been overcome by good 
| 4 0 offices; x dy the exerciſe of which, even princes 
5 themſelves have triumphed over their moſt invete- 
it nan enemies, and * of chem the warmel 
9 . - Seignads; 

{8 A memorable ** of this s 5 flory of Cir inna, 
vo who had once concerted the death of wo” 
8 Cæſar 


7) 


n bim; when the Empreſs Livia entering, and 


o, when the accuſtomed remedies loſe their 
ace, try what their contraries will do.—Cinna 


p you much good.“ 


i ſit by him, and ſpoke to him in this manner: 


ll hear you with the ſame attention.“ 


nſtantial recital of his favours to him, which he 
mcluded 1 in theſe words. — (e You ſee, Cigna, on 


ſar, his patron, his emperot, and his friend. „ 
lar had quick intelligence of his deſign, and 
11s deliberating what puniſhment he ſhould inflièt 


aring the occaſion, ſaid, Would Cæſar con- 
wer Cinna, let him do it by benefits. Great 
Meſmen, continued ſhe, muſt act like phyſicians, 


ws received many benefits from you; remind him 
chem. Add to them by pardoning this offence, 
id try the effects of clemency. - Cinna has it not 
ww in his power to do you any hurt. You know 
s plot, and are prepared againſt it. But Cinna 
ay, if you can of an en make a friend of him, 


The emperor liked the WISE nk cm : 
it for inna. When he was come, he made 


Cinna, I require of you, on your allegiance, to | 
ar me patiently in what I, am going to ſay to 
u. Interrupt me not in my diſcourſe; but, when 
laye done, make what anſwer you pleaſe, and L : 


Hereupon the emperor. began a long and cir- | 
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pattimony, and that I have ſince raifed you to 
great honours and high offices: in the Roman go. 


to raiſe your ungrateful arms againſt me? —Cinna 


about to make a reply, when the emperor inter- 
rupting him, Be ſilent, Cinna, ſaid he, and 
know, that I once more give thee thy life. I gave 
it thee befote as an enemy, but now as a traitor 
and a parricide. Let me, by theſe unbounded 


from this day our only contention, whether you 
ſhew more grititude for my pardon, or I more joy 


fion of the hiſtory is, that Cinna became the belt 
friend Cæſar ever had; and the emperor ſo ſenſi 
dle of it, that in his fe. ume he mate him dan 
and at t his naar ES ON 


e 
2 fair ſtate of accounts between us, how greatly 
you are indebted to my favours; and I muſt add to 


all, that 1 pardoned you, and gave you your life, i 
when I once found you even in the enemies tents; | 


that 1 freely reſtöred you to your whole forfeited 


vernment. Tell me then, inna, What cauſe can 
you have to wiſh my death, or what provocation 


at theſe reproaches changed countenarice, and was 


favours, at length win thy friendſhip; and be it 


for having faved fo valuable a life. The conclu- 


1 xs. 


CH A P. 


(ay) 


e n A p. XXII x. 


THE) visle or CY | 


yon 50 was at n er I picked: up 
ſeveral beautiful pieces of eaſtern compo- 


tion Among others, I met with one entitled, 
ſhe Viſon af Mirza, which I have read over with 


ion 1 i 0 fe. 


11 On the fifth day of the moon, which, aol b 
ng to the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep 
holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up 
m morning devotions, I aſcended the high hill of 
lgdat, in order to paſs the reſt of the day in me- 
tation and prayer. As I was here airing myſelf 
n the tops of the mountains, I fell into a pro- 
and contemplation on the vanity. of human life ; 
ud, paſſing from ane thought to another, Surely, 
kad L, man is but ſhadow, and life a dream! Whilſt 
| yas. thus muſing, J caſt my cyes toward the 
mmit of'a rock that was not far from me, where 
| diſcovered one in the babit of a ſhepherd, with 
| muficah inſtrument in his hand. As I looked 
., he applied it to his lips, 8 
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play. The ſound of it was exceeding ſweet, and 


wrought into a variety of tunes, that were inex. | 
Preſſibly melodious, and altogether different from 


any thing I had ever heard. They put me in mind 
of thoſe heavenly airs, which are played to the de. 


| parted ſouls of good men, upon their firſt arrival 
In paradiſe, - to wear out the impreſſions of the 


laſt agonies, and qualify them for the Pleaſures of 


chat happy place. oy heart melted vcd in ſecret 
nn FLOG ET 


4 J had been "OY told, IF hs rock before 


me was the haunt of a genius, and that ſeveral had 


been entertained with muſic who had paſſed by it; 


but never heard that the muſician had before made 
himſelf viſible, When he had raiſed my thoughts, 


by thoſe tranſporting airs which he played, to taſte 


the pleaſures of his converſation, as'I looked upon 
him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and, 
by the waving of his hand, directed me to ap- 
proach the place where he ſat. I drew near with 
that reverence which is due to a ſuperior nature; 


5 and, as my heart was entirely ſubdued by the cap- 


 tivating ſtrains I had heard, I ſell down at his feet 
nd wept, The genius ſmiled upon me with a look 
of compaſſion and affability that familiarized him 


to my imagination, and at once diſpelled all the 
fears and apprehenſions with which: K approached 
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tim. He lifted. me up from the ground; and, 
aking me by the hand, Mirza, ſaid RE 1 have 
heard thee in thy foliloquies ; ; follow me. 

He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the 
rock, and, placing me on the top of it, © Caſt thine. 
eyes eaſtward,” faid he, © and tell me what thou 
ſeeſt. © I ſee,” ſaid I, a huge valley, and a pro- 
digious tide of water rolling through it.“ The 
nlley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is the vale of mi- 
ſery, and the tide of water that thou ſeeſt is part 
of the great tide of eternity.“ What is the rea- 
Jon,” ſaid 19 that the tide I 1 riſes out of a thick 
wiſt at one end, and again loſes itſelf in a thick 
miſt at the others © What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is 
that portion of eternity which is called time, mea- 
fured out by the ſun, and reaching from the begin- 
ning of the world to its conſummation. Examine 
now, ſaid he, this ſea, which is thus bounded with 
darkneſs at both ends, and tell me what, thou diſ- 5 
covereſt in it.” I ſee a bridge, ſaid I, © ſtanding 
in the midſt, of the tide.“ © The bridge thou ſeeſt, 
laid he, is human life; conſider it attentively. Up- 
on a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, L found that. it conſiſt- 
ed of threeſcore and ten entire arches, with ſeveral 
broken arches, which, added to thoſe that were en- 
tire, made vp the number about a hundred. As E 
vis eouſing the arches, the genius told me, that 
: „ L 3 | this: 


( wan ) 
this riches conſiſted at firſt off A. thouſand arches. Ml ©! 


dut that a great flood ſwept” away the reſt, and " wit 


the bridge in the ruinous condition 1 now beheld wr 
3 But tell me farther,' ſaid he, what thou dic. ind 
covereſt on it.” I ſee multitudes of people paſſing to 


over it, ſaid I, and a black cloud hanging on Wl 


each end of it.” As I looked more attentively, e 


ſaw ſeveral paſſengers dropping through the bridge of f 


into the great wide that flowed underneath it; and, fuit 


upon farther examination, perceived there were dane 
innumerable trap- doors that lay concealed in the ther 


bridge, which the paſſengers no ſooner trod upon fail 


than they fell through them into the tide, and im. obi 
mediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden pit-falls were hank 


ſet very thick at the entrance of the bridge, ſo ng 


that throngs' of people no ſooner broke through ſeen 
the cloud, but many of them fell into them. They eſca 
grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied, 
and lay cloſer together, towards the end of the mel: 


arches that were entire. FRY 
e There were indeed ſome perſons, but their laid 
number was very ſmall, that continued a kind o colt 

hobbling march on the broken arches; but fell e 
chrough, one after another, — . tired ande Perp 
you! with ſo long a walks "por 

] paſſed ſome time in the contemplation '0 * 

ere 


"this wonderful 1 the” great variety 0 
objec 


( 223 ) 

bjefs which it preſented. My heart was filled 
with a deep melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping 
anexpeRedly, in the midſt of mirth and jollity, 
and catching at every thing that ſtood by them 
to ſave themſelves. Some were looking up to- 
wards the heavens, in a thoughtful poſture, and, in 


the midſt of their ſpeculation, ſtumbled and fell out 


of fight. Multitudes were very buſy in the pur- 


ſuit of bubbles, that glittered in their eyes, and 
danced before them ; but often, when they thought 


themſelves within Se reach of them, their footing 


failed, and ſoon they ſunk. In this confuſion of 
objects, I obſerved ſome with ſcimitars in their 


hands, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thruſt= 
ing ſeveral perſons on trap- -doors which did not 
ſem to lie in their way, and which they might have 
gr park had they not been thus forced upon them. 
© The genins, ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this 


melancholy proſpect, told me, I had dwelt long 


enough upon it. Take thine: eyes off the dinge 


ſaid he, © and tell me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou 
doſt not comprehend.' ; Upon looking up, * What 
mean,” ſaid I, © thoſe great flights of birds that are 


perpetually hovering : about the bridge, and ſettling 


upon it from time to time? I ſee vultures, harpies, 
ravens, cormorants, and, among many other fea- 
thered creatures, ſeveral little winged boys, that 
L 4 5 perck 
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=. Theſe, ſaid the genius, are envy, avarice, ſu- 
perſtition, deſpair, love, with the like cares and 


to miſery and mortality! 1 tortured i in life, and ſwal- 


ä cover nothing in . 
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perch. in great numbers upon. the middle arches,” 


Paſſions that infeſt human. liſe “. 
e fetched a deep ſigh. : „Alas, ſaid 1, 
45 man was made in vain. how is he given away 


lowed up in death!” 3 he genius, being moved 


| with compaſſion towards me, bid me quit ſo un- 
comfortable a proſpect. 
on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in his 

ſetting out for eternity ; but caſt thine eye on that 
thick miſt, into which the tide bears the ſeveral 
: generations of mortals that fall into it.“ 
my ſight as 1 was ordered, and ſaw the valley 
opening at the farther end, and ſpreading forth 
into an immenſe ocean, that had a huge rock of 
adamant running through the midſt of it, and di- 


Look no more,, faid he, 


1 directed 


viding it into two equal parts. The clouds ſtil 
reſted on one half of it, inſomuch that I could diſ- 
But the other appeared to 


me avaſt ocean, planted with innumerable iſlands, 
that. were covered with fruits and flowers, and in- 
ter woven with a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that 
ran among them. I could ſee perſons dreſſed in 
glorious habits, with garlands upon their heads, 
paſſing eng the trees, hing down. by the ſides 
of 
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of fountains, or 'refting on beds of flowers; and' 
could hear a confuſed harmony of ſinging birds, 
falling waters, human voices, and*- muſical: inſtru- 
ments. Gladneſs grew in me upon the diſeovery 
of ſo. delightful a ſcene. I wiſhed for the wings 
of an eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe happy 
ſeats. But the genius told me there was no 
paſſage to them, except through the gates of 
death, which I ſaw l 1 moment =p 
the bridge. | 

4 The iſlands, faid hes: chat m ſo fret a 
green before thee, and with which- the whole face 
of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou eanſt 
ſee, are more in number than the ſand on the ſea- 
ſhore. There are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe 
which thou here diſcovereſt, that reach farther than 
thine eye or even thine. imagination can extend. 
itſelf. Theſe are the manſions of gocd men after 
death, who, according to the degree and kinds o 
lirtues in which they excelled, are diſtributed among 
theſe ſeveral iſlands, which abound: with pleaſures 
of different kinds and degrees, ſuitable to the re- 
liſhes and perfections of thoſe who are ſettled in 
them.. Every ifland is a paradiſe, accommodated 
to its reſpective inhabitants. | 

« Are not thefe, O Mirza, babitatians wank 
tending: for.? Does life appear miſerable, that 
5 I. 5 gies: 


* 226) 
gives the opportunities of earning ſuch a reward! 
Is death to be feared, which will convey thee to 
ſo happy an exiſtence? Think not man was made 
in vain, who has ſuch an eternity reſerved for 
him!” I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe 
happy iſlands. At length, ſaid I, Shew me now, 
J beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie under thoſe dark 
clouds that cover the ocean on the other ſide of 
the rock of adamant.” The genius making me no 
| anſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf to him 2 
ſecond time, but-I found that he had left me. I 
chen turned again to the viſion, which I had been 
ſo long contemplating ; but, inſtead of the rolling 
Aide, the arched bridge, and the happy iſlands, 1 
ſaw nothing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, 


with oxen, ſheep, _ 1 e 18 the 
£ Lan of it.“ 
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srokr or PANDORA'S Box. 


| 11 is faid, in the old heathen fable, that, when 
| Prometheus ſtole fire from heaven, with which 
de animated mortal bodies, Jupiter, in anger to 
mankind, gave Pandora a box, which was cloſe 
ſhut ; but, her cuxiality, prompting her to open its 
out flew. a wariety of plagues and evils, which im- 
mediately diſperſed themſelves over the world. 
Confounded and aſtoniſhed, Pandora at length 
ſhut the fatal box again, when, all the reſt of its 
contents being gone, Hope alone remained at the 
bottom, which proved the only confolation to 
mankind for the plagues that 1 ng had ſent 
amongſt them. . 

Without Hope, of what value would our r mortal : 
exiſtence prove? How ſhould we be enabled to 
bear up under afflictions? What cordial ſhould we 
have to oppoſe to the thoufand heart- -corroding . 
cares with which this frail life abounds? 

To be without Hope is the moſt dreadful of all 9 5 
arthly puniſhments. It is the reſuge of the poor 


and needy, and renders the diſtribution of our lots . 
: L 6 85 below 
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below more equal. The kigh and low, the rich 


and poor, cannot, with juſtice, be deemed ſo 
widely different in their ſtates, when we conſider 


that 
« Theſe are plac'a 3 in n bope and tho in fear. To 


-Hope i is, in ſhort, our beſt companion here; it 


leads us, as it were, by the hand, through all diff. 


eulties and dangers; and it may be juſtly faid of it, 


as * been obſerved of wr that 1 It is. 


. 40 ; The cordial 0p heav'n in our cup ls er, 
To make the nauſcous dravght of life go don. 
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rorr OF MENCI1US, THE PHILOSOPHER, AND. 
| | A HERMIT. 
5 | ; : 42 


purſuit of wiſdom, night overtook dir at 
habitations of men. Here, as he was ſtraying, 


{ill more hideous,) he perceived a hermit's cell, 
and, approaching, aſked for ſhelter; «« Enter,” 


not to be obliged ; but it would be imitating their 
us in the ways of virtue.“ 


and tea, Mencius- could not repreſs his curioſity, 


the hermit with indignation; © here let me live 


4 
" * - * 


; A* 3 the eee was travelling 1 in 
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the foot of a gloomy mountain, remote from the 


(while rain and thunder conſpired to make ſolitude 
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cries the hermit in a ſevere tone; © men deſerve 


gratitude to treat them as they deſerve. Come 
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in: examples of vice may: ſometimes ftrengthen 
After a frugal meal, which confified: of roots 


to know why the hermit had retired: from man- 
kind, whoſe actions taught the trueſt leſſons ß 
widom. Mention not the name of man, eried 


| Wreticed from a baſe ungrateful world ; here, in the 
AP foreſt, 1 ſhall find no flatterers. The lion is an 
: open 
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wiſdom; take me back to the world, and educate 
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open enemy, and the dog a faithful friend ; but 
man, baſe man, can poiſon the bowl, and ſmile 

when he preſents it.” «© You have then been uſed 
ill by mankind?” interrupted the philoſopher drily. 


Nes, replied the hermit ; “ on mankind I have 
exhauſted my whole fortune ; and this ſtaff, and 


that cup, and thoſe roots, are all that I have in re- 


turn.” «© Did you beſtow your fortune among 


them, or did you only lend it?“ returned Men- 


cius.—“ I beſtowed it, undoubtedly,” replied the 
other ; © for, where were the merit of being a 
money-lender ?'—< Did they ever own that they 


received your benefits?” ſtill adds the philoſopher. 
„ A thouſand times,” cries the hermit 3 “ they 
every day loaded me with profeſſions of gratitude 
for favours received, and ſolicitations for future 


ones.”—*< If then,” ſays Mencius, ſmiling, you 
did not lend your fortune in order to have it re- 


turned, it is injuſtice to accuſe them of ingrati- 

| tude; they owned themſelves obliged; you ex- 
pected no more; and they certainly earn a favour 
who ſtoop to acknowledge the obligation.” —The 
| hermit was ſtruck with the reply; and, ſurveying 
| his gueſt; with emotion, „ I have heard of the 
great Mencius, and thou certainly art the man. 


I am now fourſcore years old, but ſtill a child in 


me 


me 
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me as one of the moſt ignorant, ind a youngeſt of 
thy diſciples.” 


CHAP. XCI.. 
A STORY RELATING TO CLEANLINESS. 


CLEANLINESS is a mark of politeneſs. It is 


univerſally agreed upon, that no perſon un- 
adorned with this virtue, can go into company, 
without giving offence. "The eafier or higher any 
one's fortune is, this duty riſes in proportion. 
The different nations of the world are as much dif- 
| tinguiſhed by their cleanlineſs as by their arts and 
ſeiences; the more any country is civilized, the 
more they conſult this part of politeneſs. To be 
ſatisfied of this truth, we need only compare our 


ideas of a female Hottentot and an Engliſh lady. 


As cleanlineſs renders us agrecable to others, ſo 
it makes us eaſy to ourſelves. It is an excellent 
preſervative. of health; and ſeveral vices, eſtruc.. | 
tive both to mind and n, are inconſiſtetic with 
eee FORE ; 
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Cleanlineſs bears a. great analogy to- purity of 
mind, and naturally inſpires refined ſentiments ang 
paſſions. We find. from experience, that, through 
the prevalence of cuſtom, the moſt vicious actions 
loſe their horror by being made familiar to us. On 
the contrary, thoſe, who live in the neighbourhood 
of good examples, flee from the firſt appearance of 
what is ſhocking. The caſe is much the ſame as 
to our ideas. Our ſenſes, which are the inlet of all 
the images @onveyed to the mind, can only tranſmit 
the impreſſions of ſuch things as uſually: ſurround 
them. So that pure and unſullied thoughts are na- 
turally ſuggeſted to the mind, by thoſe objects which 
perpetually encompaſs us, when hey's are beautiful 
and elegant in their kind. 
In the Eaſt, where the warmth of the climate 
makes cleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than 
in colder countries, it is made part of their religion. 
Our Bibles inform us ef the bathings, purifications, 
and other ſimilar rites, « of the Jews. In an account 
of Mahometan ceremonies and fuperſtitions, I have 
"ood the following ſtory: 4.5 
A & derviſe of great- ſanQity, 0 one: morning, bad 
the misfortune, as he took up a cryſtal cup, which 

was conſecrated to the prophet, to let, it fall upon 
the ground and daſh. it to pieces. His ſon. coming 
in ſome. time after, he ſtretched out his hand 
— i pe ro to 


to b 
but f 
old, 
dere. 
way 
a ble 
mels 
ſorel 
iner. 
hurr 
abro 
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to bleſs him, as his manner was every morning; 
but the youth, going out, ſtumbled over the threſh- 
old, and broke his arm. As the old man won- 
dered at theſe events, a caravan paſſed by in its 
way to Mecca. The derviſe approached it to beg 
a bleſſing 3 but, as he ſtroked one of the holy ca- 
mels, he received a kick from the beaſt, which 
ſurely bruiſed him, - His ſorrow and amazement 
increaſed upon him, till he recollected, that, through 
hurry and inadvertency, he had that a come 
abroad without OY ts hands, 


'f} 


himſelf a little from the fright he was in, obſerved 
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CHAP, XCIII. 
| STORY or ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 


AN DROCLES was the flave of a nobl 


Roman, who was roconſul of Africa. He 


had been guilty of a fault, for which his maſter 
would have put him to death, had he not found 
an opportunity to eſcape out of his hands. Wing- 
ed with terror, he fled into the deſerts of Numidia, 
As he wandered among the barren and burning 
ſands of the wilderneſs, and almoſt faint with heat 


and hunger, he eſpied a cave in the ſide of a rock, 


e went in, and finding, at the farther end of 
It, a place to fit down upon, reſted there for ſome 
time. | 


At e to his great a a huge over- 


? grown lion entered at the mouth of the cave. 


Androcles, trembling and pale, expected to be 


torn in pieces. But the lion, inſtead of treating 
him as he expected, laid his paw upon his lap, 
and, with a complaining kind of voice, fell a lick- 


ing his hand. Androcles, after having recovered 


the 


4 > 


1-99 } 
the lion's paw exceedingly ſwelled by a large thorn 
that ſtuck” in . 


whish probably freed the lion from the great an- 
uiſh he had felt ſome time before. 7 


The lion left him, upon receiving this good 
office, and ſoon after returned with a fawn which 


he had juft killed. This he laid down at the feet 


of his benefaQtor, and went off again in purſuit of 


his prey. Androcles, after having roaſted the fleſh 
of it by the heat of the ſun, ſubſiſted upon it till 
the lion had ſupplied him with another. He lived 


many days in this frightful ſolitude, the lion cater- 


ing for him with great aſſiduity. At length, being 
tired of this ſavage fociety, he reſolved to de- 
liver himſelf up into his maſter's hands, and to 
ſuffer the utmoſt Hes of his diſpleaſure rather 


than remain thus driven out from mankind. 
His maſter, as was cuſtomary for the procon - 
ſuls of Africa, was at that time 'getting together a 


preſent of all the largeſt lions that could be found 
in the country, in order to ſend them to Rome, 
that he might furniſh out a ſhow to the Roman 
Upon this poor flave's ſurrendering him- 
ſelf into his hands, he ordered him to be carried 
wy to Rome, as ſoon as the lions wers in readi- 


people. 


nel. 8 


He immediately pulled it out, 
and, by ſqueezing the paw very gently, forced 
great deal of corrupt matter to run out of it, 
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| neſs to be ſent ; and that, for his crime, he ſhould 
be expoſed to fight with one of the lions in the | 
amphitheatre, as uſual, af: the. diverſion of the 
people. 5 
This was lt; oerfarmed en Ale 
cles, after ſuch a ſtrange run of fortune, was no | 
in the area of the theatre amidſt a thouſand ſpec- 
tators, expecting every moment when his antago- 
niſt would come out upon him. At length a mon- 
ſtrous lion ſtarted from the den, where he had been 
kept hungry for the ſhow. His eyes glared living 
fire z—his roarings rebounded through the amphi- | 
theatre ;—and he bounded with fury towards the 
man. On a ſudden, however, after having ob- 
ſerved him a little attentively, he fell to the ground, 
and crept towards his feet with all the Ln of 
blandiſhment and careſſes. 1 You 
| Androcles, after a ſhort pauſe, b his 
old Numidian friend, and immediately renewed 
his acquaintance with him. Their mutual con- 
: gratulations were very ſurpriſing to the beholders, 
who, upon hearing an account of the whole mat- 
ter from Androcles, ordered him to be pardoned, 
and the lion to be given up into his poſſeſſion. 
Androcles returned, at Rome, the civilities which 
he had received in the deſerts of. Africa, Our 


the 
Wh 
one 


1 


Aan 


: hiſtorian lays, that he himſelf ſaw the man leading 
| the 


3 2 
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the lion about the ſtreets of Rome, the people every 
where gathering about them, and repeating to 
one another, this is the lim who was the man's 
17% ; this is te man who was the lion 5 DN. 
dan.“ 
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CHAP. XCIV. 


A PATTERN FOR IMITATION: 


| TI bee is a noble pattern of induſtry and 


prudence. She ſettles upon every plant and 
flower, and makes the moſt inſignificant, nay, 
even the moſt hurtful, of them, uſeful to her pur- 


poſe, 


de The wiſe induſtrious bee employs the hours : 

« In ſipping fragrance from the various flow . | 
No plant, no herb, that nature's hand prepares, 
40 But yields her honey to reward her cares.” 


Thus ſhe toils all the ſummer, while the days 
are fair, in order to get a ſtock, which the lays 


by to ſerve for winter, when the herbs and flowers 
are dead, the trees deprived of their leaves, and the 
weather bad and unfavourable. 


Then the bees retire to their hive, which is 


formed like a little ſtate, and governed by a queen, 
who diſpenſes juſtice to her ſubjects. It is faid 
they bury their dead, puniſh criminals, and drive 
the idle, called rones, from their hives, They keep 
2 regular , whether i In war or peace; and, as 


f foon 
2 


oO 0s. 790. WW. a, 


1 
hon as their queen dies, appoint another to ſuc- 
wed her, and rule their little ſlate, which may 
ſerre as a pattern for a well-ordered community. 

As the bee, in the ſummer, provides for itſelf 
hat which may ſerve for its ſupport in winter, ſo 
ſhould we, in the ſummer of our days, take care 
o lay in a ſtore of profitable virtues, and good 
qualities, which may procure us eſteem and re- 
ſpect in age, and enable us to et a good example 
v poſterity. 

Like that induſtrious hk, likewiſe, we ſhould 
learn to make every occurrence of life ſerviceable 
to us. Nothing i is ſo ſmall or minute which has 
zol its uſe ; nothing lo bad in nature, but we may 
draw from it ſome profit. or inſtruction. Thus, by 
chooſing the good, and avoiding the evil, we may 
eure to ourſelves peace here, and the hopes of a 


brighter reward hereafter. 


41 4 


« Learn by the bee from each event to find 
« Some hint of uſe or profit to your mind: 
Nothing ſo ſmall but you may draw from thence 
"00 ' Improvement for "Your virtue or your ſenſe,” 185 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XCV: 


8 
ow, 


ON THE ORIGIN OF ASH-WEDNESDAY, 


ASHES among ſeveral nations were a mark of 
grief and repentance. The Hebrews covered 
their heads with them, in the time of public cala- 
mities, and the people of Nineveh expiated their 
faults with ſackcloth and aſhes. ; 
In the primitive church, the biſhop marked with 
aſhes the forchead of a ſinner who. began his peni- 
tence; and hence came the practice enjoined by 
the 8 of Beneventum, i in the year of our Sa- 
viour one thouſand and ninety-one, of going to re- 
ceive ſome on the Wedneſday which precedes the 
firſt Sunday of Lent. There are ſtill ſome mo- 
naſteries, where the monks expire upon aſhes. _ 
The Greeks and Romans, who were accuſtomed 
to burn their dead, gave rife to that elegant ex- 
_ preſſion of the poets, © the aſhes of the dead.” 
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mog, 800 going abroad W to his Ia 


f bour, and 


d climbing, without impatience, a 


lofty mountain, over which he Was obliged to paſs, 
e eſpied on the ſummit A beautiful nymph em- 


M 


ployed, in ſearching, for uncommon flowers, and 
den viewing with great attention the Wide ex- 
ended ſcenes that were ſtretched around her. 
es were piercing!, as the beams of the eyening- 
lac, With a certain twinkling wantonneſs in them 
at heightened the reſemblance. Her features 
rere irregular, yet not leſs pleaſing than thoſe of a 
ore perfect. beauty. | She: had a certain ai 
wildneſs in her air, dreſs, and countenance, and 
ſbmething ſo ſpeakingly inquiſitive in the latter, 
at almoſt every, feature ſeemed to aſk a queſtion. | 5 

pon the approach of Induſtry The fell into im- 
nediate diſcourſe with him, and aſked him, almoſt 
n the ſame breath, who he was, where he lived, 

thither he was going, and what there was, in the 


cighbourhgod. worth, ſeeing. Induſtry, ever AC- 
iltormed to make the beſt of his time, anſwered 


Her 


the 
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Abe laſt queſtion firſt, Ile told her chat there wen 4a! 
nothing ſo well worth ſeeing as n beautiful plea fl lea 
ſure- houſe in the adjacent #ood,. and — 51 T7 OY 
$. conduct her to . 4 hac 
- "The nymph, whoſe e ee eagerly 2 2 
followed him, and, by the numberleſs queſtions ſbe int 


put to him as they. paſſed, diſcovered an inſatiable wa 
thirſt of knowledge. Induſtry, who liked the hu- ma 
\'F mour of the nymph, failed not to make every 
poſſible advantage of this; and, though ſhe found 
is | Herſelf deceived in ſome points when ſhe arrived 
at the wood, yet ſhe was gratified in ſo many 
others that ſhe could not help loving her deceiver, 
and yielding to every propoſal of his that might 

| tend to her information. In conſequence of this 
converſation, Curioſity in due time brought forth 
a ſon, who, by order of the fylvan deities, was 
named Travel. When he grew up, he diſcovered 
in his temper his mother's thirſt of“ knowledge 
and his father's activity. He never ſtaid longer 
in any place than, bee-like, to collect the ſweets 
that he found there. Pleaſure and Wiſdom were 
Ws companions, and his attendants | were Plenty 
and Variety, By obſerving the manners and cuſ- 
toms of various nations, he decame polite and un- 
; IRE 72 55 oy ey their laws and the 
5 |  - various 
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hariotis: modes of worſhip and government,” ke 
oy ware be juſt, wiſe, and religious. e E 16 

In a large city, where much was to be ſeen, fe 
had recourſe for accommodations to the houſe of 
a gentlemaf wird was'known to take a pleaſure in 
entertaining travellers; The name of this perſon 
was Idleneſs; "He was a corpulent go6d-natured 
man. If he had but proviſion for the day, and a 
companion to laugh away the hours, which were 
vtherwiſe tedious to him, he was contemted. He 7 
never ihterfergd in the intereſt of others, nor felt 
the emotions either of friendſhip or enmity. He 
would not, vn any account, go two furlongs from . 
lis own door; but uſed to ſay, Pleaſure and Trou- 
ble were ſuch inweterate enemies, that they could 
not poſſibly meet upon the ſame occaſion. He 
was. much entertained with the converfation of 
red Travel, and conceived a deſign to diffaade him 
age from rambling any more, that he might keep him 


ger with him. My friend, ſaid Idleneſs, I am - 


cets Wl amazed at your ſtrange diſpoſition ! Who, like 
ere you, would for ever wander about in fearch of 
-nty MWpleafure, and not ſtand ſtill a moment to enjoy it? 
cul-M Why will you expoſe yourſelf to perpetual dan- 
ers and needleſs difficulties, and undergo abroad 

a onions inconveniences which you would never 
hy 1 home? Why ſhould you, who are 
15 Ve N 1 a free 


(420 


4 free man, ſubmit to the arbitrary beben 3 
of a ſea· captain, more boiſterous than the element | 


an which he) commands, or te the no den r q 


Gray. of am itinerant coachman.”' 


„ 'Frnge. with your queries, ig Travel, till 
have propofed an equal number, and then, if you | 


_ pleaſe, We will balance the account. How can 


du waſte your time, and impair your bbalth, by 


vefuſing to- give dur body and mind that due ex- 


_ #tciſe nature ſo loudly calls for? How can you 


confine that arduous curioſity, implanted in the 
Foul to urge you on to unbouaded knowledge, 


within the narrow dimits of one city or province? 


Are yeu really ſo deſtitute of curage as to be 


tover-awett by Viſionary dangers arid trivial incon- 


veniencgs? Here ended the diſpute: Idlenefs 
would not be at the pains to feek farther argn- 
5 ame, _ 1 he 8 8 N 5 r ee 
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mans in 3 . divine e . 
temple was always open in time of war, and ſhut 


in time of peace. The latter circumſtance hap- 


pened but three times in the courſe. of many centu- 


nes:;: the laſt and moſt remarkable of Which was 
in the reign of Octavius, better known by the name 


al Auguſtus Cæſar, in whoſe rage. the 92085 of: 
the world was born. 
It is not certainly known who this Fl was ; 


but, according to the beſt authors, he appears to 
have been a king of Etruria, who was famous for 
his wiſdom and prudence; and Who, by the 
ſtrength of his wiſdom, foreſaw ſo well the events 
af many undertakings, both of his own and. others, 
that he was ſyppoſed by many to | gay forme: ſu- 


pernatural qualities. 


Though nothing of this kind was true, yet 5 
was a very wiſe man, and a good prince. He 


taught his people the culture of the vine and olive, 


together with Ty other uſeful and neceſſary arts | 
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1 
of life. He alfo inſtructed them to raiſe temples to 


and in groves. 
Janus was repreſented with two fices, to expreſs 
his wifdom, prudence, and extraordinary abilities. 


„ The wary god with. deuble front was grac'd, © 
5 « One face 2 the dane 5 ane the paſt.” ” 


_ culcated, that prudence is a moſt proper guard to 
protect people through life. In youth, in maturer 
years, in old age, it is equally neceſfary ; but it 
becomes particularly ſo to ſuch as are engaged. 
in any concerns of importance to others, who 
muſt otherwiſe ſuffer by their want of it, and will 
too late have occaſion to repent the confidence 
they placed in them. 


only to age, yet leſſons of prudence may be learned 


early inculcated, as, with the young, they muſt 
ſtand. in the place of that experience, and be uſed 


road of life. 


' ; ; £ 
CO * $ -. 


the Deity, whom they e 464 beſore on hills 


11 i is à ak; which can never be too auch in- 


Though experience, ſuictly ſpeaking, ba; 


in youth; and, indeed, they can ſcarcely be too 


as guides to conduct them through the ron. 
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e, CHAP. -XCYHL 
e eee © OF ANIMALS, 5 


A VERY wo uſe might be made of the 256 6 
which children have for birds and inſects. 
Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother, who per- 
nitted them to her children, but rewarded or 
puniſhed them as they treated them well or ill. 
This was entering thein betimes into a al exer- 
eiſe of humanity. | 
Some advantage, too, might be taken of the ; 
common votion, that it is ominous or unlucky to 
deſtroy ſome ſorts of birds, ſuch as ſwallows or 
martins. This opinion might poſſibly. ariſe from 
the confidence theſe birds ſeem to put in us by 
building under our roofs; fo that it is a kind of . 
violation of the laws of hoſpitality to murder them. 
With regard to robin redbreaſts, in particular, it 


is not improbable that they owe their ſecurity to 


the old ballad of the e in the Mood. 


There are other animals, which have the mig | 
tune, without any reaſon, to be treated as common 
enemies wherever they are found. The conceit, 


that a cat has nine lives, has coſt at leaſt vine Ives 
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| in ten of the whole race of them. Many boys in 
the ſtreet- have in this point out-done Hercules 
himſelf, who was famous for killing a monſter that 
bad but three lives. 

In the life of Cato, the d EY has the 
following remark. Tt ought to be eſteemed a 
: happineſs to mankind, that our humanity has 2 
wider ſphere to exert itſelf in than bare juſtice. 
It is no more than the obligation of our very birth 
to Practiſe equity to our kind; but humanity may 
be extended through the de order of ereatures, 
even to the meaneſt. It is certainly the part ofa Ml © 
good. natured man to take care of his horſes and Ty 
dogs, not only while they are foals and whelps, Ml 
in expeRation of their labour, but even when their 
old age has made them incapable of ſervice.” ms 1 
Hiſtory: tells us of a wiſe and polite nation, 
that rejected a perſon of the firſt quality, who "2+ 
| flood: for 2 juſticiary office, only becauſe he 
had been obferved in his youth to take pleaſure Wl © 
„ in tearing and murdering birds. The Romans * 
expelled a man aut of the ſenate for daſhing againſt ' 

1 the a a bird, which * . * in no figure 
| boſom. . 45 in Nh 
 Exary « one ems; how: WOW his Turks fate} 
are for their kind: treatment of animals. I re- Wl Ther 
member to have 5ead-u-rreatife, written by an Ar- heb 
8 | n 553 = 


- ( 449 ') 
dian author, in order to ſhew- what knowledge 
2 man may attain by the p ure light of nature in a 
deſert-iſland, without any inſtruction, or To much 
as the ſight of any other perſon; Phe univerſal 
benevolerice of the Creator, in the protection and 
preſervation of his creatures, is one of 'tHe firſt 
things he makes him obſerve: in imitation. "of 


which, he thinks, that the firſt act of virtue, prac- 


| tiſed by this ſelf-taught: philoſopher, would be to 


relieve and afſift all the antnals aka him in TIO 


aged me 1 49 


{ 


| Exh neFoRnaTroN, 
pi. like Cotter ties among Wink of the great 
the wife ng Theron, a man of wealth and 
fgire} but not Poſſeſſed of müch nov 
im the miaft of his friends of *bettt® ſexes, he * 


flatly room, with 4 fich viriety* of fürnitüre- | 
Theron obſerve® that lie- Nad often Heard it faid, 
Pu meh us "areal indebted to Me eum ah the 
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_— but, for his part, he knew no obligation 


that we had to that low rank of mankind, whoſe- 


life is taken up in the fields, the woods, and ihne 
meadows; but that they paid their rents well to 


enable gentlemen to live at their eaſe. Crito was 


pleaſed to ſeize the occaſion, and entertained the 


gay audience with a ſurpriſing! Tere: of A | 


15 e 


Co Permit FOR jay ſaid Frag to 12 an "WY 


2 vocate for the peaſant; and I can draw up a long 
account of particulars, for which you are indebted 


to the field and the foreſt, and. to the men who 


_ cultivate the ground, and are engaged in rural 
| bulineſs. Look. around you on all the furniture 
of the room, ſurvey your own clothing, caſt 
your eyes on all the ſplendid array of Therina and 
Perſis, and the other ladies near them, and you 
will find, that, except a few glittering ſtones, and 


a little gold and ſilver, which were dug out of 


the bowels of the earth, you can ſcarce ſee any 


thing that did not once grow green upon the 


ground, through the various labours of the planter 
and ploughman. Whence came the floor you 


tread on, part whereof is inlaid with wood of dif- 


8 ſerent colours? Whence theſe ſair pannels of. 


wainſcot, and the corhice that encompaſſes and 


doras he * Whence this lofty room of 


* 
9 4 ry * . " © 
% * 


The edu, 


CR) 
cedar, and the 3 ornaments of 92 Are they 
not all the ſpoils of the trees of the foreſt 2 Were 
not theſe once the verdant ſtandard of the grove 
or the mountain? What are your hangings of 


gy tapeſtry? Are they not owing to the fleece of 


the ſheep,; which borrowed their: nouriſhment from 
the graſs of the meadows? Thus the finery of 


jour parlour once was graſs; and, ſhould you fa-- 
your me With a turn into your bed-chamber, I 


could ſhew that the curtains, and the linen, and 
coltly coverings, where you take your nightly 


fields. | 

But 1 3 not retire from. the- 1 
ve are ſeated, to give you abundant. diſcoveries 
of this truth. 
of the materials which compoſe thoſe rich cur- 


tains that hang down by the windows, and the 
ealy chairs which accommodate your friends? 
And, if you think a little, you will find that ca- 
mels with their hair were made of graſs, as well 
What are the books 
that lie in the window, and the little implements ; 
of paper and wax, pens and wafers, Which, I 
preſume,; may be found in the eſcrutore? They 
have all the ſame original, they were once mere. 


, . Paper and books owe \ Agr. being 9 
«ron el the 


as ſheep with their wool. 


32 M6 


e 1 ſome years ago all. growing in "ts: 


Is not the hair of camels a part 
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' the tatters of linen which were woven of the 


threads of flax or Tue paſteboard co- 


vers are compoſed of piper; and the leather is the 
ſkin of the calf, which drew its life and {uſte. 
= nance from the mesdows. The pen that you 
write with was plucked from the wing of a gooſe, 
which lived upon the graſs of the common: The 
wafer is made of the, paſte of bread-corn, and the 


wax is originally plundered from the dex, who 


ſtole it out of a thouſand flowers. 


Permit me, ladies, ſaid the philoſopher, to men- 


tion your dreſs. Who gave Perſis the ſilken 
habit which ſhe wears? Did ſhe not borrow it 
from the worm that ſpun thoſe ſhining threads? 
And whence did the worm borrow it? From the 
| haves of the mulberry-tree, which was Planted 


ang nouriſhed for that purpoſe by the country 


ſtwain. May I alk again, how came 1 Herina' by 
2 the fine linen which ſhe is pleaſed to appear in, 
and the coſtly lace of Flanders that ſurrounds it? 
5 Was it not made of the ſtalks of flax; which grew 
: up in the fields, like other vegetables? And are 
not the fineſt of your muſlins owing to "the In- 
5 dian cotton- tree? Nor can you tell me, Theron, 
Go ene upper garment you have, whether coat, cloak, 
or night-gown, from your ſhoulders to your very 
5 85 let, as cg and as new as you think it, Which 
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ihe ſheep or the poor ſilk-worm has not worn 
hefore you. It is certain the beaver bore your 
hat upon his ſkin. That ſoft fur was his covering 1 
befgre it was yours; and the materials of your very I 
thdes, both the upper part and the ſoles of them, 13 Yi 
covered the calf or the heifer before they were A 
put on your fect. All this Was Sraſs at fifſt; for, 1 
we have ſeen that ro "0" animal: wörld owes its RE 
being to vegetables,” een ca | | 

Theron old! the Lites! o of Orito's 
whole argümert, gave him hearty thanks for his 
inſtructive lecture, and reſolved to remember thoſe 
amazing ſcenes of the operations of nature, and the 
altoniſhing wiſdom of its Author. Nor mall Jever 
forget; ſaid he, the ſtrange and unexpected depen- 
prog of man on all the meaner parts of the crea- - 

Tam convinced, that << pride was never made 

10 _— when I ſee how much akin his body is 
0 4 th&fowls of the air andthe beats of the field. 
aud 1 think, faid he, I am more indebted to iy 
tenants than ever I eeuld have imagined ; nor wi 
caſt ſuch à ſcornful eye again on the graſier and 
the farmer, ſince this fleſh" and blood of mine, as > 
well as the furniture of my Houſe, and the clothes 
wear, Weré once growing! in the fields or tlie woods 
es their care and cultivation,” We: F 
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REMARKABLE STORY or A BOG. | 


Dunn, the 3 of; Charles V. of fs, 


Aubri de Montidier, travelling alone in the 


foreſt of Bondi, was .murdered and buried at the 
foot of 2 tree. 


His dog ; remained upon the 
grave ſeyeral days, and would not leave the 


place till he was compelled to do ſo by hunger. 
Hie came at laſt to Paris, to the houſe of an inti- 
mate friend of the unhappy Aubri, and by his 


doleful howlings ſeemed to acquaint him of the loſs 


they had ſuſtained. After receiving ſome victvals 
he renewed. his noiſe, went to the door, and turn- 
ing about to ſee if he was followed by any one, 
came back to his maſter's friend, and pulled him 
dy the coat, as it were to perſuade him to go 
along with him. This extraordinary behaviour of 
_ the dog, his returning without his maſter, whom 
he never quitted, and who all at once diſappeared, 
and perhaps that diſtribution of juſtice and of 
_ events, which ſeldom permits any long conceal- 
ment of atrocious crimes; all theſe put together 


oecaſioned the 6 fog! s being W As ſoon as 
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Fe ( '255 ) 
he came to the foot of the tree, he began to howl 
nere violently than ever, and to ſcratch up the 
ground, as if marking out the ſpot where they 


ſhould dig. They dug, and found the body of the 
unfortunate Aubr i! 1 2 
Some time after, he e foied the mur- 
Leerer, whom all hiſtorians agree in calling the Che- 
ralier Macaire. He flew at his throat immediately, 
and it was with much diffculty he was forced to 
quit his hold. Every time the dog met him, he 
purſued and attacked him with the fame-fury.. The 
dog's inveteracy againſt this man alone began to be 
taken notice of; and people not only called to mind 
the affection which he had always ſhewn for his 
maſter, but ſeveral inſtances of the Chevalier Ma- 
cire's hatred and envy againſt Aubri de Montidier 
came alſo to be recollected. Some other circum- 
ſtances: increaſed the ſuſpicion. The king, being 
informed of what had paſſed, had the dog ſent for, 
who remained. perfectly quiet till ſuch time as the 
Chevalier Macaire appeared, when immediately, in 
the midſt of a ſcore of other courtiers, he turned 
about, barked, and attempted to ruſh upon him. 
At laſt he ſeized him by the throat, brought him ta 
the ground, and forced him to acknowledge his 88 3. 
in the Prelencg © * the en and the OG court. 
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NL Ano live! to 2 very advanced age, their 


Hmbs grow feeble, their feathers fall off, 
ard they are incapable of providing for their food 
or ſafety. | Being birds of paſſage, they are under 


another inconvenience; for, they are not able to 
” temove themſelves from one country to another 
15 At the uſual ſeaſon. In all theſe circumſtances, it 
is reported that their young ones aſſiſt them, co- 
vering them with their wings, and nouriſhing 
them with the warmth of their bodies. They even 
bring them proviſions: in their beaks, and carry 
* them from place to place on their backs, or ſupport 
- them With their wings. 
tarh; as much as lies in their power, the care which 


In this manner they re- 


whs:beſtowed on them hen they were young in 


tie neſt; A ſtiiking example of filial piety, in- 
ſpired dy inſtinct; krbm which reaſon iſelf needs 
Fot be aftiamed to tak 


5 Henour thy father” and thy Böer that 155 


days may be long in the land Which the: Lord 
LH $07, > thee,” was an expreſs command- 
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( 57 } 
ment, and the only one to which a promiſe Was 
annexed.— Among the Ifraclites, the lighteſt of- 
ſence againſt a pafent vhs 8 in the mal 
exemplary manner. 


Certainly, nothing can be more juſt e or reaſon- 


able, than that we ſhould love, honour, and ſuc- 
cour, thoſe, who are the very authors of our being, 
aid to whoſe: tender care (under Heaven) we owe 


the continuance . of it * the . ſtate * 


our infancy. 

Love, charity; a an Oe af ad offices, 
we what we undoubtedly owe te all mankind; and 
he who omits them is guilty of ſuch a crime as 


generally carries its. puniſhment with it. To our 


parents, however, more, much more, than all this, 
Is due ;. and, when we are ſerving them, we ought 
io reflect, that, whatever difficulties we go through 


ſor their fake, we cannot do more for them than 


they have done for us; and that there is no danger 


of our over- paying the vaſt. debt of grunts: thay | 


have laid us under. 


In fine, we ſhould. aki that it is a duty 5 


moſt. peculiarly inſiſted on by Heaven itſelf; and, 
if we obey the command, there is no doubt dls wp 
hall alſo receive the reward annexed to j. 
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A TREATY Ants on © hat n the Ro « 
mans and Pyrrhus, King of Macedon, for en 
the exchange of priſoners, the latter, after having n . 
given a general audience to the ambaſſadors, took pot 6 
Fabricius aſide, and addreſſed him in the ie following 1 
manner. 80 | have 
« As for you, Fabrieius, 1 am \ ſenſible 91 your 3 
merit; J am convinced, that you are an excel- ay de 
lent general, and perfectly qualified for the com- have 
mand of an army; that juſtice and temperance are Iulies u 
united in your character, and that you juſtly paſs m wi 
for a perſon of confummate virtue. But I am no Hage 
4 leſs certain 'of your poverty, and muſt confeſs, 1 
that fortune, in this particular, has treated you POPE 
with injuſtice, by miſplacing you in the claſs of But. fl 
indigent ſenators. In order, therefore, to ſupply! Th lo 
that deficiency, (provided you aſſiſt me to nego- ifiſtan, 
tiate an honourable peace,) I am ready to gie 4 v 
. you as much gold and filver as will raiſe you me, pc 
above the richeſt citizen of Rome 5 being fully R 


or, Re 
EO perſuaded, [7h 


a 8 6 7 
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priuaded, that no expence can be more honourable 


to a prince than that which is employed i in the relief 
of great men, who are compellecꝭ by their poverty 


7 


to lead a life unworthy of their virtue, and that this 


is the nobleſt purpoſe to which a king can herd 


devote his treaſures.” 
The anſwer of Fabricius was as follows: 


« As to my poverty, you have, indeed, fir, 
teen rightly informed. My whole eſtate conſiſts 
in a houſe of but mean appearance, and a little 
ſhot of ground, from which, by my own labour, 
| draw my ſupport. But if, by any means, you 
have been perſuaded to think, that this poverty | 


makes me leſs conſidered in my country, or in 


any degree unhappy, you are extremely deceived. 
have no reaſon to complain of fortune; ſhe ſup- 
[plies me with all that nature requires; and, if 1 
am without ſuperfluities, I am alſo free from the 


kfire of them. With theſe, I confeſs, I ſhould 
be more able to ſuccour the neceſſitous, the only 


advantage for which the wealthy are to be envied. 
but, ſmall as my poſſeſſions are, I can ſtill contri- 
ute ſomething to the ſupport of the Late and the | 


iliſtance of my friends. 


ne, poor as I am, upon a level with the richeſt ; 
a Rowe Kuows | no qualifications for great em- 


* With regard to honours, m my country places 


ef ployments-. 
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ployments but virtue and ability. She intruſts me 
of her armies, and confides 
do · my care the molt important negotiations. My 


poverty does not leſſen the weight and influence 


af my counſels in the ſenate, The Roman people 
honour me. for that. very poverty which you con- 
ſider as a diſgrace. | 
portunities 1 have had in war to enrich mycel 


They know the many. op- 


Without incurring cenſure. They are convinced 


of my diſintereſted zcal for their, proſperity ; and, 
if 1 have any thing to complain of in the return 

they make, it is only the excels of their applauſe, 
What value, then, can I. ſet upon your gold and 
ſilver? What king. can add any thing to my for. 
tune? Always attentive to diſcharge the duties! in- 
cumbent on me, I have a mind free from SELF 
| REBROACH, and I bavg an HONEST FAME,” ; 
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| PERSEVERANCE REWAR DED. 


\EMOSTHENES is an i 1 of A 
the nobleſt perſeverance, — the only virtue 
thit is crowned; He was extremely affected with 


the Honours Which he ſaw paid to the orator Cal. 


liſtratus, and ſtill more with the ſupreme power of 


eloquence over thie minds of men. Not being able 


to reſiſt its charms, he gave himſelf wholly up to 
it. Having renounced all other pleaſures, he never 
quitted Calliſtratus during his continuanceat Athens, 
but made all the N ee he Tonld mow his 
precepts. | NCTE SB:  IOMTTTY 40. 
The firſt ey of. Abs e þ hon 1 1 
prardians, whom he obliged to refund a part of 
his fortune. Encouraged by this event, he ven- 


before the people, but with very 
il duoceſb. tHe had a weak voice and a thick way: 
ſpeaking, Which oceafiened his heing thiſſed by 
de whole audlence. As the withdrew, hanging 
deen is head, and in the utmoſt:confuſion, Sa- 
tide, one of the moſt excellent actois of /thoſe - 
e e his _ met him. Having 


learned 5 
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earned from himſelf the cauſe of his being { 
| much dejected, he aſſured him that the evil was 
not without renledy, and that his caſe. was nol 
ſo deſperate as he imagined. He deſired him to 
repeat ſome of the verſes of Sophocles and Euri. 
pides to him ; which he did. Satyrus ſpoke them 
after him, and gave them ſuch graces, by the 
tone, geſture, and ſpirit, ' with which he pro- 


nounced them, that Demoſthenes himſelf found 


them quite different from what they were in his 
own manner of ſpeaking. He perceived plainly 
what he wanted, and e dimſelf e to 
the acquiring of 1 it, v.44 5s 

His efforts to correct bis 3 defects of ut- 
L terance, and to perfect himſelf in pronunciation, 
ſeem almoſt incredible, -and prove that an induſtri- 
ous perſeverance can ſurmount almoſt all things. 
He ſtammered to ſuch a degree, that he could not 
pronounce ſome letters; among others, that 2 
which rhetoric, the art he ſtudied, begins. 
had alſo a quickneſs of breathing: Theſe . 
de (overcame at length, by putting ſmall. Pebbles 
into his mouth, pronouncing ſeveral. verſes in that 


manner without interruption, and accompanying 


it with walking, or going up ſteep and difficult 
places. He went alſo to the ſea- ſide, and, whilſt 


the waves were in the moſt violent agitation, he 


pronounced 
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pronounced harangues, both to Ntrengthen his v6ice 
ind to accuſtom himfelf, by the confuſcd noiſe of 
the waters, to the roar of the people, and the tu- 
multuous cries of the public aſſemblies. 


Demoſthenes took no leſs care of his action | 
than of his voice. He had a latge looking. glafs 


in his houſe, which ſerved to teach him geſture, 


and at winch he uſed to declaim before he Tpoke i in 
public. To correct a fault, which he had con- 
rated by an ill habit of ſhrügging up his fhoul- 
ers, he practiſed, ſtanding upright. in a very nar- 
row pulpit, or roſtrum, over which hung a hal- 
berd, in ſuch a manner, that if, in the heat of ac- 
tion, that motion eſcaped him, the point 6f the 


weapon might ſerve at the fame time to  admoniſh 
and correct him; — - 


His application to auh Was Ho iefs furprifing. 
To be the more removed from noiſe, and leſs 
ſubje& to diſtractton, he ſhut Himfelf up in a ſmall 
zoom under ground, ſometimes for months toge- 
ter. There, by the light of his lamp, he com- 
poſed thofe admirable orations, which were ſaid, 
by them who envied him, „ to ſmell of the oil,“ 


to imply that they were too elaborate. Demoſt- 


henes heard them, and only told them in 1 


— 


it is 5 that Jon WA not coſt of noch fo much 
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to render the ſtyle of that great man familiar to 
him. And his labour was well beſtowed ; for, 
by theſe means, he carried the art of declaiming 
to the higheſt degree of perfection of Which it was 
| capable 1 inſomuch that, as Cicero informs us, all 
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He ſs conſtantly very early in the. moening, WM "” 1 
and uſed. to fay, that he was ſorry when ANF work: ght, 
man was at his buſineſs before him. Per er 

We may farther judge of his extraordinary ſitting 


efforts to acquire excellence, of e every kind, from He he 


the. pains he took. in copying the hiſtory of Thu. {Whnp | 
cydides eight times with his own hand, in order Wt one 
elf f 
and, 1 
runchy 
Ill a 
blaw,. b 


| Greece came in crowds. to Athens to hear him Neft his 
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A CERTAIN perſon. 1 to dig Method 

© ſomewhat deep in the ground where Ro- Ne eve. 

ſierueius lay interred, met with a ſmall door, d ref 

having a wall on each ſide of it. His curiolity, om th 


and the hopes of finding ſome hidden treaſure, 


ſoon prompted him to force open the door. He 


** | | . | pr, wi 
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ws immediately ſurprized by a ſudden blaze of 
cht, and diſcovered a very fair vault. At the up- 
er end of it was a ſtatue of a. man in armour 
Citing by a table, and leaning on his left arm. 
He held a truncheon in his right hand, and had a 
lanp burning before him. The man had no ſooner 
ſet one faot within the vault than the ſtatue erected 
ſelf from its leaning poſture, ſtood bolt upright, 
and, upon his advancing another ſtep, lifted up the; 
mncheon in its right hand. The man ventured 
till a third ſtep, when the. ſtatue with a furious 
law broke the lamp into a thouſand pieces, and 
elt his gneſt in ſudden darkneſs. 

Upon, the-report of this adventure, me n 
people ſoon came with lights to the ſepulchre, and 
iſeorered that the ſtatue, Which was made of braſs, 
vas nothing more than a piece of clock-Work; that 6 
e floor of the vault was all looſe, and underlaid 
with ſeveral ſprings, which, upon any man 'S Enter. | 
ng, naturally produced that which happened. 
Roſicrucius, ſay his diſciples, made uſe of this 
ethod; to ſhew the world that he had re-invented 
ie eyer-burning lamps of the, ancients, though he 
ad reſolved no one ſhould reap any advantage 
om the diſcovery, | 


J 
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or THE CROCODILE, 


HE crocodile is ; reported to weep over its prey , 


9 


it may ſeize and devour them. This ſtory is vari- 
ouſly told. Some ſay it devours whatever it catches, 
all but.the head, and then weeps becauſe no more 


3s left to ſatisfy its rapacious appetite. - - - -' 


It is moſt likely, on comparing the dificnt © ac- 


counts, that this animal makes a noiſe, which other 
creatures take for a complaint, though perhaps it 
4s only a ſound which it commonly ſends forth over 
its prey, as the growling of a cat over a mouſe, 
| However that be, cracodile's s tears are become 23] 


proverb. 
As it is man's greateſt praiſe « to be wiſe as a 


ſerpent and innocent as a dove,” ſo he, who ſuffers 


himſelf to fall into the ſnares of deſigning men, 


will quickly put it out of his own i power t to be of 
ſervice to the good and virtuous. N 15 


No principle is more noble than that of forgiv- 


ing injuries; and nothing! is ſo wicked or unpro- 


. 4 Io 5 fFltable 


and ſend forth a piteous and diſtreſsful cry, 
33 in order to allure men or beaſts to its haunts, that 
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ſable as a rancorous revenge. Heaven itſelf 
commands us to forgive out enemies; but, it is 
the height of folly to truſt thoſe who have in- 


jured us. 


ut it in their power to do you any. 


If you would paſs through life with. any age 


ſatisfaction, it is neceſſary that you be good and 
mdent. Wiſdom is the ſiſter of virtue. Join 
em both in your conduct; and, if it ſhould hap- 


en that you do not enjoy all the felicity you might 


pe, you will at leaſt have the comfort to de- 


ne it. 


CHAP. cui. 


TORY O A CAPTAIN OF A SHIP Or WAR, 
AND ONE Of THE INFERIOR OFFICERS. 


8. hy i tact the 1 Gieadly 


Fed, that one of the Heutenants laboured under 
$ © 5 ſome 


There are ſome people, wha watt even en to 
ment their former i injuries, in order to have it in 
teir power to do you freſh ones. Beware of ſuch 
erſons. Do them no harm, but take care not to 


intercourſe with his officers, he ſoon ob- 
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tene heavy diſtreſs of mind. This naturally raiſed 
His compaſſion; ; and, as real compaſſion never ſees 
diſtteſs which it is not defirous of alleviating, he 
frequently took occaſion, when they were by them. 

ſelves, to turn his diſcourſe upon ſuch ſubjects as 
ne thought might lead him to open himſelf. But, 


finding that modeſty prevented him from taking the 


hint, he reſolved to break 10 1 forms, and aſk 
"os R 
Seeing him therefore, one dy, . the 
the ego in a mood of deepeſt melancholy, 
he called him into the great cabin, and, deſiring 
Him to ſit down, after a little general chat, „ 
fear, Sir,“ ſaid he, © that ſomething hangs upon 
your ſpirits. If it is proper to be communicated, 
Jet me know what it is, and depend upon every 
aſſiſtance in my power to make you eaſy. I aſk 
not from idle or impertinent curioſity.” ? 
Sir,“ anſwered the lieutenant, © I believe you 
Are above the influence of ſuch motives, and ſhall 
therefore obey your kind commands without ſcru- 
ple. It is too true that I am unhappy; and! 
fear my unhappineſs is too common. I have de- 


voted my life to a profeſſion, in which I have 
ſerved my country above forty years with fidelity; 
and, I will take the liberty to ſay, with ſome ſuc- 
0 cels. And now, When my conſtitution i is broken, 
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with wounds, fatigues, and change 41 climates, | 
when nature calls for reſt, and cefreſhmony, the 


only reward J have to expe is poverty, and its in- 
leparable attendant, contempt. T his, Sir, is the 
cauſe of my unhappinefs; and fuch a cauſe as F 


believe you will think to be a juſt one.“ 5 
1708 Very true, Sir,” replied the captain,“ it is a * 
juſt one; and what. muſt affect every man of ſpirit 
and a generous way of thinking. But you ſhould 
not yield to it too far! Vou are ſtill in the vigour = 
of life; and, while the war continues, you ſhould 
look forward with hope. Though you have been 
unſucceſsful. en fortune ' MAY: mow: more” 


kind.” 


{66 Alas, Sir; aid the estsnuhs 60. 4 — 
deen ſo long : cheated+by hope, that! I now deteſt it. 
When J eame out upon this laſt expedition, aur 
ſorces made me ſo confident of ſucceſs; and: I was 


ſo well acquainted with the wealth in the place, 


that Lu nhappily- gave way to hope, and ran into 
expences, which, though far from being unneceſſary, 
ere imprudent, and threaten now to involve me in 
ruin on my return home, as it: hasrbeen thought 
proper, by our ſuperiors, to rate our ſerviee in the 0 


conqueſi- at ſo low a rate. 8 
If that is the caſe: then,” aid dhe captain, 


8 vdo n not return till, matters mend. Whenever -I 
N 3 am 
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e am dete home, I will take care to get youl re. 


moved i into another ſhip. Your ſtaying abroad on 


ſuch an account is not inconſiſtent with the trick. 


eſt honour, as you do it with. an intention truly 


_ honeſt, * 


4 Dear Sir, anſwered the lieutenant, 6. that is 


by very true. But I have a wife and children a 


home, the apprehenſion of whoſe diſtrefſes drive 
me to deſpair. All the former ſavings of my li 
- wilt be totn- away by the rapacious hands of mer 
cilefs creditors, and my wretched farhily throw 
upon the unfriendly world without its being 
my power to aſſiſt them, I muſt therefore retur) 
and go into a jail to prevent their ſtarving in th 
- ſtreets,” What affected myſelf only, honeſt indig 
"nation enabled me to ſupport, - I have ſeen boys 
+ whoſe Ignorance I deſpiſed, and men, whoſe prin 
- ciples: I deteſted, preferred to command, while m 
. ſervices were overlooked, As, however, I had no 
«the intereſt of the former, nor the modiſh merit 0 
te latter, I bore my fate with patience, But, t 
| | have thoſe, dearer to me than life, e to miſe 
is mote than I can bear,” | 
I 855 « Nor ſhall J bear it;“ replied the captail 
| who had feigned to cough, to hide the fympatheti 
tear that gliſtened in his eye. How much is th 
debt that aſarms 1 1 will advance: it for. yo 
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directly; and not that 1 but I: will alſo tale 
upon me to make your merit known to your ſd- 
periors, in ſuch a light as ſhall not fail of N re- 
ward. 0 "a 
« O Sir!” faid the ah,” as 0 N as the 
fulneſs of -his heart gave him utterance, % Ho 
can I ſubmit to obligations, to which it is  impoſſ 
ble I ſhould ever make any return PET gk 2 
« All the return I defire,” anſwered the captain, 
« is your friendſhip. Speak! how much do you 
want ? The packet is yet in fight. I will order a 
fignal to be made for her, and gy 709. A draht 
upon my agent,” 
Can there be ſuch Vitus in man * exchimel 
the lieutenant. | . 
„Come! what is the ſum FLU Interrupted” the 
captain: « I ſhall think you doubt my ſincerity, 
if you heſitate to accept my friendſhip,” + . -'- .. « 
„ Such a doubt,” replied the Jieutepant, whoſe 
heart a guſh of tears had lightened, „ would be z 
blacker crime than ever ſtained my ſoul! Not 
I receive your beneficence with humble gratitude, 
as from the hand of heaven, nor will I mention 
any other return, but what muſt be made to hat, 
üll it thall be pleated to bless me with better abi- - 
lity,” 


2: Me Ma 


1 „ 


Ae pin deſired he would order a fignal to 
de made for the packet, and write his letters, while 
Ae himfelf ſhould draw a bill upen his agent. 

As foon as the lieutenant went out, the captain 
walked a turn or two about his. cabin, in the 
exalted happineſs of conſcious virtue; and then, = 2 
drawing a bill for conſiderably more than the licu- | x 

tenant was to pay, he deſired that he ſhould be de. 
called, arid, When he entered, I beg pardon,“ wh 
, ſaid he, , for änterrupting you, but it is to deſire reg 
dat you will preſent my compliments to your fel, 
wife, and tell her, I deg fhe will accept of a tri- dra 
© = fling preſent from me, which I have taken the def 
liberty to include in the bill. Come !. no words! pai 

In this I will not be contradict ed. [ fac 

O Sir!” anfwered the ftontenaht, catching] his #o9 

Aund, 28 he reached him the bill, and kiffing it gen 
eagerly, + This is too much! My heart Will bart. Len 
—Saying Which, he went out of the cabin in a ect 
Alence more exprefiive of his foul, than, al the and 
mw of KATIE e . | and 
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STORY 0» GENERAL | CATINAT.. 


| AFTERY the battle of Marſeilles, gained 1 Ca- 


tinat, while the acclamations were ill to be 
| heard, and the general was ſurrounded by perſons 
who came to congratulate him, an old ſoldier of his 


regiment broke through the crowd; and theew him | 
felf at his feet, aſking forgiveneſs for one of their 
draveſt fellows, whom they would have ſeized as a 
deſerter; and who, the evening before, had taken a 


pair of colours and ſeveral priſoners. 4 Be eaſy, „ 


{aid the general; cc Jet the deſerter come to me: He 
foon appeared, © O my father,” ſays he; 2 A. am 1a 
gentleman, ſon of an officer killed at the battle of 
Sens. My mother was left deſtitute, without pro- 


tection, and obliged to Tabonr” for her livelihood, 


and to rear me; but, when. the became impotent, 


and reduced to the loweſt ſtate of miſery, I undertook 


to ſupport her. Some time after Thad joined my 
regiment, J heard ſhe was dangerouſly il}: I, aſked 


leave to go to ſee her, and was refuſed :' not being 
able to reſiſt the impulſe of nature, 1 quitted: my 


colours, and ſtole away; and, as ſoon as ſhe was 
A cd recovered, 1 rejoined: the vor o my 


N 6 5 father, 
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father, dhis e the crime I am no to expiate; and 


of which I yeſterday endeavoured to wipe away 


the ſhame. I do not, however; ſolicit a pardon, 


but only chat, when I am no more, they will take 
care of my mother.” My ſon,” anfwered Ca- 
tinat quickly, why. did not you come to {eek 
k me? or, if you thought me a barbarian; why do 
| you call me father ? Your birth, and, aboye all, 
your ſentiments, entitle you to the rank of officer, 
and you ſhall be one. Your mother ſhall be ſuc- 
coured, and your honeſt comrade rewarded. Come, 
I will inform the king of your affair; be ſure to 
act always as a worthy man.” Catinat ſolicited 
. penſion for the unfortunate mother; and, not 
being able to obtain it, he paid it her out of his 
on pocket, in the king 8 name, to > avoid hurting 
ber delicacy. 


CHAP. CVIIL .. 


or THE ANCIENT IRISH, 


Tir manners of the ancient Iriſh, as we find 


them deſcribed by contemporary writers, 


vere very ſavage. They tilled few of their 
1 nd Jour Pony fruitful 3 3 nor had Aer 


any 


(ys 3) 


any induſtry. or ſkill in mechanics: or in manu- 
factures, but wore garments coarſely made of the 
| black-wool'of their ſheep, and lived chiefly om the 
fleſh and milk of their, cattle, or on wild roots and 
- herbs. Their houfes were fuch as could be eaſtly 
raiſed and eaſily taken down, according as the con- 
venience of hunting or fiſhing, er. removing their 
cattle to different paſtures, or the ſudden incur- 
ſions of a bordering.enemy, might occaſipnally ig- 
duce them to change their abode z and therefoxe 
were not built with brick or ſtone, nor uſually 
with ſolid beams of wood, but with twigs of oligr - 
or . wattles covered over with thatch. Even thoſe 
of their kings themſelves differed only from theſe 
in being more fpacious:; ſo that a cattle of ſtone, - 
erected at Tuam by Roderic O Conor, was called 
by his people, aſtoniſhed at the e of it, the 
wonderful caftle !- 5 1 
Their chief ſecurity lay in their patient endu- 
ring of the moſt ſevere hardſhips. From their 
childhood expoſed to cold, to wet, and to all the 
inclemency of the ſcaſons, they ſuffered little by 
wanting that protection againſt them, which, is 
neceſſary for men not ſo hardily educated in more 
civiliſed countries. Thus their bogs, woods, and 
mountains, W ere citadels to them, which foreign 
troops, not inured to the way of e in ſuch 


* 2 N 6 1 places, 
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-plines, neculd : hot eaſily force. And hence flex 


deſpiſed: alli thoſe arts which have a 'tendency to 


cenervate either the body or the mind; abhorring 
_ Ito dwell in“ grent cities, or to ſhut themſelves up 
within the walls of forts, or to exchange the rough 
Ireedom bf unpoliſhed barbariſm for the decent 


: peſtraints of politeneſs. The only elegance they 


zudulged, in their whole courſe of life, was the 
- ancient © cuſtom/ derived from their moſt remote 
anceſtors, bf entertaining their gueſts with the 
muſic of the harp. Every chief hack his harper, 
| ho was ke wiſe a poet, or bard; and fang the 
- exploits of the family to whieh he belonged, at all 
their feaſts. This office was hereditary, by the old 
e euſtom of Ireland. The ſon, however ill he might 
de qualified for it, ſucceeded to the father, and with 
His profeſſion inherited a portion of land from the 
demeſne of his lord. The ſongs of the bard had 
" Uſually more power to incite and inflame than the 
' muſic of the harp to ſoften or mitigate the ferocity 
- of the chief: ſo that even this recreation, which 
(ſeems to indicate ſomething gentle and approaching 
to politenefs in the temper of the Frith, contributed 

-t0 keep up that turbulent ſpirit, averſe to order and 
peace, Which no prince, or legiſlator; that their 
e ever produced, had ann to controul, 
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"STORY or CASTOR” AND. POLLUX. 1 


1 5 


AsTOk and Pollux ate faid to have b 
the ſons of Leda. The former was: mortal ; 


but the latter, being the offspring of Jupiter, Marel 


in his father's immortality. Ihe ſtrict friendſhip, 


and more than brotherly love, which ſubſiſted be- 
tween theſe chiefs, was moſt remarkable: Whe- 
ther in peace or war, they were always together, 


They had the ſame deſigns,” and the fame pur- 
ſuits, They were ſo much of the ſame ſpirit, that 
none'could be Pollux's friend without being beloved 
by Caſtor; none could be Caſtor's foe without being 
alſo the enemy of Pollux. 

Theſe chiefs atchieved together many noble ad- 
ventures, and were the companions of Jaſon, when. 
he ſailed to fetch the golden” fleece from Colchis ; : at 
which time, when the ſhip Argo was in danger 
from a ſtorm, two ſtrange fires were ſeen barmlefely 5 
playing en 1118. of me youths: Aker this 
a calm enſued; | 

They took the city &f Athens, and 3 
their liſter Helena, who had: been ſtolen away by 

5 Theſeus, 


278 ) 


| Thefeus, being at ” ſame time ſo merciful that 
they ſpared all the citizens, 

At laſt, in a battle they fought with Lynczus 
and Ida, the ſons of Alphareus, near the mountain 
Taygetus, Caſtor, the mortal brother,, was flain 
by Lyncæus, as Lyncæus was by Pollux; who, 

not conſoled by revenging his brother's derb beg- 

ged of Jupiter to make him immortal. This re- 
queſt not being granted, he intreated that he might 
beſtow half his own immortality upon him, ſo that 
they, might live and die by turns ; to which Jupiter 
aſſented. They were both afterwards received into 
heaven, and ranked with the gods; and, being 
placed among the ſtars, Were Known 1 the name 
of ; gemini, or the twins. 
Thus far the fable, which has red ien 
and brotherly love to the greateſt height poſſible. 
pens to the truth of the ſtory, it may ſcem, that 
theſe brother-chiefs were remarkable for their 
agreement in every thing, and, by their. union, 
performed many great exploits. At length Cal- 
tor was ſlain in battle; and Pollux, having killed 
Lyncæus who flew him, finding it impoſlible to 
live without his brother, ſought the firſt occaſion 
of falling in war; and thus ſhared in his death, to 
whom. all his wiſhes could. not reſtore life, once 
9 0 dS 
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0 Behold the valiant tuin, whoſe glorious nam 
The poets conſecrate to endleſs fame! 
| © Two bodies ſway'd by one agreeing mind, 
ce —_ in life, and not in death eigjoin'd. 2 5 


Man was by nature framed for ſociety, and * 
can be no happineſs below withont its benefits. 
numerable are the advantages ariſing from ſocial 
connections. By theſe we mutually ſupply the 
wants of each other, and enjoy thoſe bleflin ings of life 
which otherwiſe we could never purchaſe, _ 
Friendſhip is the deareſt of all ſocial ties, and 
adds the higheſt reliſh to theſe bleflings. There is 
not in the world ſo unhappy a man as he who has 
not a friend ; while he, who is poſſeſſed of ſuch, a 
jewel as a true one, may bear up under the ftorms 
of affliction, and riſe uppen to the frowns or. * 
fortune, : 


STORY CONCERNING A CLOCK. 


' 6. cuſtom is a ſecond nature.“ 
deed, to form a man anew, and give him inclina- 


tions and capacities altogether different from thoſe 


be 1 was born with. 


Door 


In- 


TT is both a true and a common ſaying, that 
It is able, in- 
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Doctor Plot, in his Hiſtory of Staffordfhire, tellsſMW-aſſure 
vs of an idiot, who happened to live within the foyer; 
found of a clock, and always.amuſed himſelf with ch : 
eounting the hour of the day whenever the clock ſome 
truck. 6 The clock being ſpoiled by ſome acci- in it, 
dent, the idiot continued to ſtrike and eount the or Cix 
: hour, without the help of it, in the fame man nei I v 
as when it was entire. Though I dare not vouch admir 
"for the truth of this ſtory, it is very certain that given 
cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon the body, aM.of.1;f, 
* the ſame time that it has a very e in- rende: 
3 ene upon the mind. cumſt: 
Cuſtom makes every thing 9 7 to ns. Sir 
- Francis Bacon obſerves, ; in his. Natural Philoſophy 
that our taſte is never better pleaſed than with tho 
things which were at firſt unpalatable. He give 
particular inſtances of claret, coffee, and other l- 
quors, which. the palate ſeldom approves upon the 
firſt taſte 3 but, when it has once got a reliſh of 
them, it generally retains it for life. 
The mind. is conſtituted after the ſame manner; 
8 after having habituated herſelf to any particu- 
lar exerciſe or employment, not only: loſes her ficl 
- averſion.to it, but conceives-a certain fondneſs and 
_ -affeiion for it. I have heard one of the greatel 
geniuſes. this. age has produced, who had been 


trained wy: in all the polite ſtudies of- antiquity 
8 aſſune 
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aſſure me, upon his being obliged to fear inte 
ſeveral rolls and records, that, notwithſtanding 
ſuch an employment was at firſt very dry and irk- 
ſome to him, he at laſt took an incredible pleaſufe 
in it, and preferred It even to the reading « oF” Ve 
of Cie. 

1 would therefore recommend to every one that 
admirable precept, which Pythagoras is fald to have 
given to his difeiples: “ Pitch upon that courſe 
of life which is the moſt excellent, and cuſtom WII 
render it the moſt 'delightful,”” Men, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances will permit them to chooſe their own. 
way of life, are inexcuſable if they do not purſue 
that which their N tells them: is the y_ 
moo BF 5 - 7 
ince cuſtom is a Nein pee nuit gain 
habits of virtue in this life, if we would enjoy the 
pleaſures of the next. The ſtate of "bliſs, we call 
heaven, will not be capable of affecting thoſe 
minds which are not thus: qualified for it. We 
muſt, in this world, get a reliſh for truth and vir- 
tie, if wwe would wiſh to taſte that knowledge and 
perfection which are to make us happy in the 
next. The ſeeds of thofe joys and pfeaſures, which 
e to riſe up anck flouriſh! in the ſoul to all eter- 
? nir, muſt de W be the: 158 mw ot 


N e 


þ nor is there, among the whole catalogue 1 
illuſtrious charnRers, one that is equial to a Vite 
and good. leyiflator. : Ancient hiſtory has immor⸗ 
talized thoſe, who, by the promulgation- of 'godl 
„laws, have contributed to the ſervice of their coun: 


and their memory is, as a ene fayour 
grateful to all the world. ve 
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- probation, + In ſhort, heaven is the natural «#4 


"by 

f a denen life, as well as the reward of 1 it. 
| £ | 5 Cate 
2 . Nc 

EE | ſual 

oN OBEDIENCE TO THE LAWS oF ot's wit] 
COUNTRY. 8 

enjc 


DKE is not a greater inppiaeln than ſor 1 obſe 
people to be governed by jaſt'and equitable 


try, Sages have honoured, poets have ſung, them 


The names of Solon and Lycurgus will. be had 


| in honour as long as the recording page of the Span 
hiſtorian ſhall continue to tranſmit the catalogue nene 
of ancient worthies to poſterity. el, 
„ harmony, reſulting from a well-orden galla 
fate, has often been compared to the melody 0 ed hi 
_ . ne muſic. Hence, perhaps, aroſe the table 9 ed 


Amphion's building the walls of Thebes, A feel f 


[283-1 | 
by playing on his harp. He is repreſented, indeed, 
as a great muſician ; but the moral ſeems to indi - 
cate that he was rather a great lawgiver, who drew 
men from their woods and wilds,” and, by his per- 
ſualive manner, induced them to ſubject them- 
ſelves to laws, and live in 8 and fellowſhip 
with cach other. 

Subordination is the life of ſociety, and muſt be 
enjoined by all good laws. Thoſe Who will not 
obſerve it are fit only to live in deſerts, as they 
break that union n is OY in all commu- 
nities. 1 eee 2 


cus. oxn, 
STORY oF 1 NOBLE SPANIARD, 


"HILE the Englim were beſieging a eity, 
in one of the Spaniſh ſettlements, a noble 
Splat; who had penetrated ſo far into the 
trenches that it was impoſſible for him to get back, 

fell, wounded, into the hands of the Engliſh. The 
"gallantry with which he had defended himſelf gain- 
ed him reſpect from his enemies; and he was treat- 
ed with that geverous tenderneſs, which _—_ men 
feel for each other. 9 i 
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Struck with a behaviour ſo different from what 
he expected, (for he had been taught to look upon 
the Engliſh as enemies to mankind and delight. 
ing in the moſt ſavage cruelty) he deſired to be 
led to the commander, to whom he ſaid he had 


ſomething of conſequence to propoſe. Accord- 


ingly, as ſoon as his wounds were dreſſed, he was 
conducted to the general, and, advancing to him 


with an air of dignity, „I am come, illuſtrious 


chief,“ ſaid he, „to thank you for the humane 
and generous treatment I have received from your 
drave ſoldiers, which, if known to my country. 
men, would bring about an accommodation be- 
tween them and you. I ſpeak not this from igno- 
rance. My father is governor of the city. If you 
will let him know that J am your captive, he will 
 immbdiately pay for me whatever ranſom you deſire, 
and, on my return, I will faithfully remove the 
prejudices which keep up their anrmoſity againſt 
you, and, by mat means, open the way to:a recon- 
ciliation, till the pleaſure of our men. hall 
reſtore peace to their ſubjects. FR 
Such an offer required no e to enforce 
it % Phe: Engliſh,” :anſwered'the general, never 


abuſe the advantages they obtain-in war. I. deſire 


no ranſom for your liberty. Vou are free to re- 
turn to your . when you Es and, if you 


1 . 


AS 4 
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can be the means of preventing: the effuſion of 


more blood, I: ſhall think myſelf happy in having N 
an opportunity to ſhew reſpect to all, whom you | 
{hall ACRE as "yur friends, and wan 


of it.“ 

Theſe words filled the . welet of the 
Spaniard with joy. “I fly,” replied he eagerly; 
« to execute a commiſſion, in which there can be 
no difficulty. As you are brave, and faithful to 


your ſovereign, you will require no terms, which 
brave men, and good a ah not to com- 


ply with.“ 


The general then l upon bim to ks | 
ſome refreſhment ; after which, he went with him 
to the head of the lines, where he diſmiſſed him 
with every mark of reſpect, attended by an officer, 
with a flag of 1 85 to N back the eee 


anſwer. 
But this pleaſing proſpect was ſoon overcaſt. 


The officer and he had not advanced above half 


the way, between the trenches and the town, 
when they were fired upon by a party of Spaniards, 


who lay in ambuſh among the ruins of ſome old 


buildings. At the firſt ſound of their fire, the Spa- 
niard ruſhed forward in order to put a ſtop to it, 


and the officer waved his flag of truce over his 
bead; but chat facred e afforded him no. pro- 


tection 
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109100. They repeated their mot, and, ſeeing Þiun 


fall, ran up, and, in ſpite of all the Spaniard « could 
do, who reccived a mortal wound as he covered his 


body with his own, butchered him in the moſt 


barbarous manner, replying to his appeal to the 
law of nations, Fe That heretics Were excluded 


from the benefit of all laws.” 


The indignation, with hich ſuch an V oiltrage. 
fired the Engliſh forces, is not to be deſcribed. 
They vowed to exterminate a people, who were 


unworthy to live; and, in the firſt madneſs of 


their rage, were with difficulty reſtrained from at- 


tempting to ſtorm the walls, before a breach ſhould 
give them a poſſibility of ſucceſs. 


The leaders did not fail to improve ſuch a ſpirit, 


Every thing was puſhed on with redoubled vigour ; 
and war became more horrible, When blackened 


with a paſſion for revenge, which had taken ſuch 


: poſſeſſion of the men, that it was ſome time before 
all the endeavours of their officers could put a ſtop 


to their indulging it, and bring them back to that 


: generous valour Which! is their peculiar glory. 
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CHAP. SACK 155 0 
ON THE DEFEAT or THE GAULS IN ASIA : 
of MINOR. | | 


PHE Gauls, who had ſettled in Afia Minor, 
: having aided Antiochus with troops, incur- 
red the diſpleaſure of the Romans; and Manlius, 
he conſul, was ſent to attack them with a con- 
derable army. Manlius thought it would be ne- 
ſary to harangue his forces on this occaſion be- 
ore they engaged the enemy. His ſpeech * was to 
his purpoſe, _ 1 . 
« | am not in the leaſt ſurpriſed,” ſaid he, that 
he Gauls ſhould have ſpread terror among na- 
ons, whoſe minds are of ſo ſoft ard effeminate a 
ift as the Aſtatics. Their tall ſtature ; their fair 2 
owing hair, which deſcends to their waiſts ; their ; 
my ieldy bucklers and long ſwords; their fongs, 
ended with cries and howlings, at the firſt onſet; 
e dreadful claſhing of their arms and ſhields; 
ay, indeed, intimidate men not accuſtomed to 
em ; but not you, O Romans, whoſe victorious 
ms have ſo often triumphed over that nation. 
ſides, experience has taught you, that, after the 
zuls have ſpent their firſt fire, an obſtinate re- 
5 liſtance 
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5 fiance blunts the edge of their courage- as wal 


as their bodily ſtrength ; and that then, quite in- 


 eapable of ſupporting-the heat of the ſun, fatigue, | 
duſt, and thirſt, their arms fall from their hands, 


and they ſink down quite tired and exhauſted. Do 
not 1magine that theſe are the ancient Gauls, inured 


to,fatigues and dangers. The luxurious plenty of 
the country they have invaded, the ſoft. tempera- 


ture of the air they breathe, the effeminacy and 


delicacy of the people among whom they live, have 
entirely enervated them. They now are no more 
than Phrygians in Gallic-armour;; and the only cir- 


cumſtance of fear is, that you will not reap much 


honour by the defeat of a rabble of enemies, ſo un- 


worthy of. diſputing victory With Romans.“ 
After Manlius had ended his ſpeech, the army 


diſcovered, by their ſhouts, how impatiently they 
deſired to be led againſt the enemy; and accord- 


ingly the conſul entered their territories. The 


Gauls did not imagine that the Romans would in- 
vade them, and therefore were not prepared to 
oppoſe them. But, notwithſtanding this, they 


made a long and vigorous: reſiſtance. They laid 
wait for Manlius in defiles ; diſputed the paſſes 


with him, and ſhut. themſelves up in their ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes. The conſul, 


however, was not diſ- 


ber he came. He attacked them ſeparately; ftorm= 
a their cities, and defeated- them in ſeveral en- 
agements. They were at laſt obliged to ſubmit, 
and to Confine themfelves mon the dobnds * 
ſeribed them. N 

It was a general opinion, W a to Sa. : 
ancient Gauls, that a fure- way, to conquer them 
WT vas, to let them exhauſt their firſt fire, which was 
| immediately deadened by oppoſition; and that, 
Ven once this edge of their vivacity was blunted, 
hey were incapable of ſuſtaining the ſlighteſt fa- 
igues, or of withſtanding) the ſun-beams; whenj 
they darted with ever ſo little violence. As they 
were more than men in the beginning of an ac- 
tion, they were leſs 8 women at . concluſion. : 
of it. 
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ES HAP. CXIV. 
COMBAT of THE HORATIL AND cortarrr. wy 


\H E e of hes Marit and Cuflatib Is... 

painted in a very natural and animated man- 
ner by: Livy. The | cauſe was this. The inhabi- 
tants of Alba and Rome, rouſed by ambition and 
mutual complaints, took the field, and were on the 
8 O Rs 2600007 oe 
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(290 ; 
eve of a bloody battle. The Alban general, te 
prevent the effuſion of blood, propoſed to Hoſt. 
lius, then king of Rome, to refer the deſtiny of 


both nations to three combatants of each ſide, and | 


that empire ſhould be the prize of the conquering 
party. The propoſal was accepted. The Albans 


named the Curiatii, three brothers, for their cham- | 


pions. The three ſons of Horatius were choſen 
For the Romans. 
The treaty being conchided, the three brothers, 
on each ſide, arrayed themſelves | in armour, accord- 
Ang to agreement. Each fide exhorts their reſpec- 
tive champions, repreſenting to them, that their 
gods, their country, their parents, every individual 
in the city and army, now fixed their eyes on i their 
arms and valour. | | 
The generous combatants, intrepid in them- 
ſelves, and animated by ſuch exhortations, marched 
forth, and ſtood between the two armies. The 
armies placed themſelves before their reſpective 
camps, and were leſs ſolicitous for any preſent 
danger than for the conſequence of this action. 
They therefore gave their whole attention to a 
fight, which could not but alarm them. The ſig- 
nal is given. The combatants engage with hol- 
tile weapons, and ſhew themſelves inſpired with 
the eee of two mig armies. Both ſides, 
Su equally 
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* 
qually inſenſible of their own danger, had nothing 
n view but the ſlavery or liberty of their country, 
hoſe deſtiny depended upon their conduct. . 
At the firſt onſet, the claſhing of their armour, 
nd the terrific gleam of their ſwords, filled the 
xeators with ſuch trepidation, fear, and herror, 
hat the faculty of ſpeech and breath ſeemed totally 
bſpended, even while the hope of ſucceſs inclined 
o neither ſide. But, when it came to a cloſer en- 
gement, not only the motion of their bodies 
nd the furious agitation of their weapons arreſt- 
| the eyes of the ſpectators, but their opening 
rounds and the ſtreaming blood. TWO of the 
domans fell, and expired at the feet of the Albani, 
ho were all three wounded. Upon their fall, the 
ban army ſhouted for joy, while the Roman 
ions remained without hope, but not without . 
ors being eagerly anxious for the ſurviving 
toman, then ſurrounded by three adverſaries. 
appily he was not wounded ; but, not being a 
atch for three, though ſuperior to any of them 
oely, he had recourſe to a ſtratagem for dividing 
em. He betook himſelf to flight, rightly ſup- 
oling, that they would follow him at unequal 
Itances, as their ſtrength, after ſo much loſs of 
ood, would permit. 
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Having fled a conſiderable way from the ſpot 
where they fought, he looked back, and ſaw the 


Curiatii purſuing at a conſiderable diſtance from | 


one another, and one of them very near upon him. 


He turned with all his fury ; ; and, while the Alban 


army were crying out to his brothers to Tuccour 


him, Horatius, who had already flain the firſt ene · 


my, ruſhed forward to a ſecond victory. 
The Romans encouraged their champion by ſuch 


acclamations as generally proceed from unexpect- 
He, on the other hand, haſtens to put 


ed ſucceſs. 
an end to the ſecond combat, and flew another, 


before the third, who was not far off, could come 


»p to his aſſiſtance. 
There now remained only one combatant on 
each ſide, but neither equal in ſtrength, expeQa- 
tions, nor hopes. The Roman, who had received 
no hurt, and who was fired by gaining a double 
victory, advances with great confidence to his 
third combat. His antagoniſt, on the other hand, 
being weakened by loſs of blood and ſpent with run- 
ning ſo far, could ſcarce draw his legs after him, 
and, being already diſpirited by the Heath of his 
brothers, preſents his throat to the victor; for, it 
could not be called a conteſt, © Two,“ ſays the 


exulting Romans «I have already ſacrificed to 
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be manes ; of my brothers ;—the third 1 will offer 


up to my country, that henceforth Rome may give 
ws to Alba.” Upon which he transfixed him 


with his ſword, who was ſcarce able any longer 
to wield his weapons, and, as he lay gaſping on 
the ground, ſtripped him of his armour. The 
Romans received Horatius into their camp with 
an exultation great as their former fear. After 


this, each party buried their reſpective dead, but 


with very different ſentiments, the one reflecting. 
on the ſovereignty. they - had acquired, and the 
other on their ſubjection to the Power of the Ro- 


mans, 


CHAP. Cxv. 
OF APELLES, THE FAMOUS PAINTER. 


IT is provatile; that the arts of painting and 


carving began at one time, both being built 


upon the ſame principles of drawing and deſign- 


ing. We know that ſculpture was practiſed in 
the time of Abraham ; and it is very natural to 
une chat painting is at leaſt as old. There 
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were no leſs than ſix great painters in the time of 
Alexander the Great, of whom Apelles, Proto. 
genes, and Zeuxis, were the moſt famous; and, 
though time has robbed us of the works of theſe 
eminent maſters, yet we may judge of their per. 
formances by the ſculptures of the ſame age, the 
value of which is well known, and of which we 
have preſerved many to this day. The price at 
which they ſold their pictures may alſo ſhew their 
value; for, Apelles had a hundred talents, which is 
about twenty thouſand pounds, for one picture. 
Apelles lived in the four hundred and twenty- 
ſecond year of Rome, and was called the prince 
of painters. He excelled all his predeceſſors in 
that art, and compiled ſeveral books, laying down 
the true fundamentals of painting. His principal 
excellence was, the knowing when he had done 
enough. Few ſtrokes finiſhed his pictures, and he 
never redoubled them. He uſed to ſay, that Pro- 
togenes, his co- temporary, ſpoiled many of his belt 
pictures by retouching them too often. 

/ Before he knew the perſon of Protogenes he 
ſaw ſome of his pieces, and, highly admiring them, 
went to Rhodes to make him a viſit. He found 


him not at home; but, ſeeing a table prepared for 
painting on, he took up a pencil, and, with one 


RIDES of it, ſtruck the outline of the face ol 
Alexanden 


Ale: 


„„ © 
Alexander, his prince. When Protogeres return- 
ed, he knew who muſt have been there, ſince none 
but Apelles could have done ſo maſterly a perfor- 


mance; but, being obliged to go out again, he took 


up a pencil with another colour, and ſtruck a line 


cloſe within Apelles's, as nicely as he had done the 


firſt, and every where touching it at the edge. A- 


pelles, calling again, was amazed to ſee himſelf 


outdone, and took up a pencil with a third colour, 
in which he ſtruck a third line, cutting Protogenes's 


in two all the way, ſo that it was impoſſible to draw 
another within that. Protogenes, more amazed at 


this than at the firſt, ſought out the mater, and en- 
tertained him at his houſe. f 1 


No more was ever done to this piece, yet it 
was preſerved as of more value than all the other 
paintings then in being, and periſhed at length by 


a fire in one of the palaces of the Cæſars. I men- 


tion this ſtory for the ſake of the hiſtory it gives 


us of the method of the painting of the ancients, 
that the outline was ſtruck, in a manner, at a 
ſtroke, like the flouriſhing of a pen, and not 80 
the hundred thouſand retouches of the pencil, 2 


is now the cuſtom; and to this is FOwIng the maſterly 


ſimplicity of their pieces. 


All the remains we have of antiquity, and all 
the ancient paintings diſcovered at Herculaneum, 
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are of this kind, and repreſent the ſtatues of the 


Greeks. - 


Apeltes had a bbb of mind, and the gene. 


roſity to praiſe even a rival in his own art. 


It jy 


well known how highly he was in favour with 
Alexander; yet, when he had been at Rhodes to ſec 
Protogehes, he introduced him to that prince ; and, 
when Alexander aſked him what he demanded for 
all the pictures he had done, and he was about to 
name a trifling ſum, Apelles valued them at fifty 
talents, near ten thouſand pounds, which was paid 


Him for them. 
Apelles, however, 


after 4 death of Alexander 


had well nigh periſhed by the anger of Ptolenq, 


Wi of Egypt. 


The accident is a very memorable 


| He was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Egypt, 
hoes . to go to Alexandria, where Ptolemy 


then kept his court. 


Thougkr they knew he was 


not in favour, the painters of Alexandria dreaded 


ſo great a rival, and contrived to diſpatch him. 


They knew Piolemy's diſlike to him, and prevail 


. ed upon one of his ſervants to pretend an invita- 


tion for him to ſupper from the king, not doubt- 
ing but that the paſſionate temper of Ptolemy would 
immediately order to death a perſon he diſliked, who 


| Yared to come, uninvited, into his preſence. 
haut ö and, che panda: appearing, the 
king, 


422 


The 
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king, in an angry tone, aſked him what buſineſs 


he had there? When Apelles told him that he 


was invited to ſup, his majeſty was more enraged 
than before; and, ſending for the perſons employed 
to carry meſſages from him, deſired him to point out 


the perſon who aſked him. Apelles acknowledged 


he was not there, but told the king he would ſoon 
diſcover him ; when, taking a piece of charcoal 


from the hearth, he, with a ſingle ſtroke, gave the 
outline of the perſon's face who invited him. The 
likeneſs was ſo ſtriking, that the king immediately 
knew whom it repreſented. On being queſtioned | 
about the matter, the man ſaid that he did it by the 
perſuaſion of the painters ; who, by this malici- : 
ous contrivance, much increaſed the e of 5 


Apelles. 


Time has deprived the world of all the works of - 
Apelles, as well as thoſe of Zeuxis and Parrhaſius, 
who could, by their pictures, deceive even animals 


and one another. One of them painted a bunch of 


grapes fo naturally, that the birds flew to it to peck 
it; anch the other drew a coarſe cloth in ſo maſterly 


a' manner, that the other painter bade him take away 
the cloth that he might ſee the Picture. & 
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| CHAP. cxvI. 
or THE RENOWNED SCIPIO. 


JUBLIUS Sas "RL Sa 0 Africa- 
nus, was fon of Publius Scipio, who was 
killed in Spain. He firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf at 
the battle of Ticinus, where he ſaved his father's 

life by deeds of uncommon valour and boldneſs, 


The battle of Cannæ, which proved ſo fatal to the 


Roman arms, inſtead of diſheartening Scipio, raiſed 
his expectations; and, he no ſooner heard that 
ſome of his deſperate countrymen wiſhed to aban- 
don Italy, and to fly from the inſolence of the 
- Conqueror, than, with his ſword in his hand, and 
by his firmneſs and example, he obliged them to 
ſwear eternal fidelity to Rome, and to put to im- 
mediate death the firſt man who nated to retire 
from his country. 
In his twenty-firſt” year, Scipio was made an 
edle, an honourable office, which was never given 
but to ſuch. as had reached their twenty-feventh 


year. Some time after, the Romans were alarm- 


ced by intelligence, that the commanders of their 
forces in Spain, Publius and Cneus Scipio, had 
been ſlaughtered; and immediately young Scipio 


Was 


( 299 ) 


was appointed to avenge the death of his father and 
of his uncle, and to vindicate the military honour 


3 of the republic. : It Was ſoon known how | able he 


was to be at the head of an army ; the various na- 
tions of Spain were conquered; and in four years 


the Carthaginians were banithed from that part of 


the continent; the whole province became tribu- 


tary to Rome; New Carthage ſubmitted in one 


day; and, in one battle, fifty. four thouſand of the 
enemies were left dead on the field. After theſe 


ſignal victories, Scipio was recalled to Rome, Which 
ſtill trembled at the continual alarms of Annibal, 
who was at her gates. The conqueror of the 


Carthaginians in Spain was looked upon as a pro- 


per general to encounter Annibal in Italy ; but 


Scipio oppoſed the meaſures which his countrymen 


wiſhed to purſue ; and he declared, in the ſenate, 


chat, if Annibal was to be conquered, he muſt be 
conquered in Africa. Theſe bold meaſures were 
immediately adopted, though oppoſed by the elo- 


quence, age, and experience, of the great Fabius; 


and Scipio was 1 to conduct the war on 
the coaſts of Africa. f 
With the dignity of . he embarked fir 


9 Succeſs attended his arms; his con- 


queſts were here as rapid as in Spain; the Car- 
thaginian armies were routed ; the camp of the 
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( 3090 ) 
=" Aſdrubal was ſet on fire coking) the nigke, 
and his troops totally defeated in a drawn battle. 
Theſt repeated loſſes alarmed: Carthage: Annibal, 
who. was: vidtorious at the gates of Rome, was in- 
ſtantly recalled to defend the walls of his country; 
ad two greateſt generals of that age met one 
Another in the field. Terms of accommodation 
Were prepoſed; but, in the pafley which the two 


| Gammanders had together, nothing ſatisfactory was 


offered; and, while the one enlarged on the viciſ- 
ſitudes of human affairs, the Other wiſhed to dic- 
tate like a conqueror, and recommended the de- 
eiſion of the controverſy to the ſword. This ce- 
lebrated battle was fought near Zama, and both 
generals diſplayed their military knowledge in 
drawing up their armies and in chovſing their 
ground. Their courage and intrepidity was not 

Aeſs conſpicuous in charging the enemy; a thouſand 
acts of valour were performed on both ſides; and, 
though the Carchaginians fought in their own 
defence, and the Romans for fame and glory, yet 
 ahe: Conqueror of Italy was conquered. About 


twenty thouſand Carthaginians were ſlain, and 


tlie ſame munber made priſoners. of war. Only 
two thouſand of the Romans were killed. T'his 
battle was deciſive; the Carthaginians ſued for 
8 which Sho At laſt 8 on the mot 
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( 99 ) 
ſevere and hamiliating terms. The conguerer, 
after this, returned to Rome, where he was received 


with the» moſt unbounded applauſe, honoured with 


a triumph, and: dignified with the appellation of 
Africanus. Hete he enjoyed for ſome time the 
tranquility and the honours which his exploits 


merited.; but in him alſo, as in other oy „ 


fortune ſhewed herſelf inconſtant. 
Scipio offended the populace in wiſhing « to dib. 


tinguiſh the ſenators from the reſt of the people at 
the public exhibitions; and, when he canvaſſed ſor 
the conſulſhip for two of his friends, he had the 


mortification to fee his application ſighted, and 


the honours Which be claimed beſtowed on a man 
of no character, and recommended by no quality 
or meritorious deed. He retired from Rome, nd 
longer to be a ſpeaator of the ingratitude of his 
countrymen; and, in the capacity of lientenant, 
he acconpanied his brother againſt Antiochus, 
king of Syria. In this expedition his arms were ' 
attended with his uſual ſueceſs; and the Afiatic mo- 
narch ſubmitted to the conditions which the con. 
nes offered. At his return to Rome, Africa- 
nus found the malevolence of his oppoſers ſtill 
unabated, Cato, his inveterate enemy, raiſed 
ſeditions mink; him; and the Petilii, two tri- 


bunes of the r accuſed the conqueror of An- 


nibal 
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nibal of extortion in the provinces of Aſia, and of 
living in an indolent and luxurious manner. Sci- 
pio condeſcended to anſwer to the accuſation of 
his calumniators: the firſt day was ſpent in hear- 


ing the different charges; but, when he again ap- 


| peared: on the ſeeond day of his trial, the accuſed 
_ Interrupted his judges, and exclaimed, © Tribines 
and fellow-citizens i on this day, this very day, 
did 1 conquer Annibal and the Carthaginians! 
Come therefore with me, Romans; let us go to 
the capitol, and there return our thanks to the im- 
mortal gods for the victories which have attended 
our arms!” Theſe words had the deſired effect; 
the tribes and all the aſſembly followed Scipio, the 
court was deſerted, and the tribunes v were left alone 
in the feat of judgement. ee e 
Let, when this memorable day Was paſt and 
2 1 Africanus was a third time ſummoned 
to appear; but he had fled before the impending 
ſttorm, and retired to his country-houſe at Liter- 
num. The accuſation was therefore ſtopped, and 
the accuſers ſilenced; when one of the tribunes, 
| Formerly diſtinguiſhed for his malevolence againſt 
Scipio, | roſe to defend him, and declared in the 


aſſembly, that it reflected the higheſt diſgrace on 


the Roman people, that the conqueror of Annibal 
7 le become the ſport of the. populace, and be 
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expoſed to the alice and envy of diſappointed am- 
bition. 
Some time cher; Scipio died in the place of his 
retreat, about one hundred and eighty-two years 
before Chriſt, in the forty-eighth year of his age: 
and ſo great an averſion did he expreſs, as he ex- 
pired, for the depravity of the Romans, and the 
ingratitude of their ſenators, that he ordered his 
bones not to be conveyed to Rome. They were 
accordingly inhumated at Liternum, where his wife 
Emilia, the daughter of Paulus Emilius, who fell 
at the battle of Cannæ, raiſed a mauſoleum on his 
tomb, and placed upon it his ſtatue, with that of 
the poet Ennius, who had been the companion of 
his Peace 1 of his retirement. e 
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"CHAP,  CXVII. 


A CHARACTER. 


DOG, ” ſays one of the Enghth poets, 
+> „ js an honeſt creature, and I am a friend 
to dogs. » Of all the beaſts that graſe the lawn 
Or hunt the koreſt, a * is the only animal, that, 


kavin g 


friendſhip of man. 


tion. 


( 394 ) 
leaving, his fellows, - attempts to cultivate ti 
To man he looks, in all 
neceſſities, with a ſpeaking eye, for afliftanc: 
exerts for bim all the little ſervice in his pow 
with chearfulneſs. and pleaſure ; for him bea 
famine and latigue with patience and reſign: 
No injuries can abate his fidelity; no di 
treſs induce. bim to forſake his bene factor. 
dious to pleaſe, and, fearing, to offend, he is ſt 
An bumble, ſtedfaſt, dependent; and in him, alone 
 fawning is not flattery. By him, the midnig} 
robber is kept at a diſtance, and the inſidious thi: 
is often detected. The. healthful chace repai 
many a broken conſtitution; and the poor ma 

finds in his dog a willing afliſtant, eager to leſſe 

his toil, and content with the ſmalleſt retribution 
How unkind, then, to torture this faithful crea 
ture, who has left the foreſt to claim the protectio 
of man! How ungrateful a return to the truſty an 
mal for all its ſervices 5 
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CHAP. CXVIIL. 


AVKWARDNESS IN COMPANY. h 


W H EN an nk ard fellow firſt comes in- 
' to a room, he attempts to bow; and his 
word, if he wears one, gets between his legs, and 


V 


early throws him down. Confuſed and aſhamed, 


Woes his hat again. Thus, it is a conſiderable 


bee 


ime before he is adjuſted.” 


diſtance from the table, that he frequently drops 
is meat between his plate and his mouth. He 
olds his Knife, fork, and ſpoon, differently from 

ther people; eats with his knife, to the manifeſt _ 
anger of his mouth, and picks his teeth with | 


18 n. 


e ſtumbles to the upper end of the room, and ſeats | 
imſelf in the very place where he ſhould not. 
le there begins playing with his hat, which he 
rreſently drops; and, recovering his hat, he lets 
all his cane; and, in picking up his cane, down 


When his tea or coffee is babded to him, he : 
preads his handkerchief upon his knees, ſcalds his 
j outh, drops either the Cup. or the ſaucer, and 
pills the tea or coffee in his lap. At dinner, he 
ats himſelf upon the edge of the chair, at ſo great 
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; the ſame effects. 


E $06} 
If he is ts carve, he cannot hit the joint; but, 
in labouring to cut through the bone, ſplaſhes the 
ſauce over every body's clothes. He generally 
daubs himſelf all over. His elbows are in the next 
perſon's plate; and he is up to his knuckles in 
ſoup and greaſe. If he drinks, it is with his mouth 
full, interrupting the whole company with—* To 
your good health, ſir, and © my ſervice to you; 
perhaps coughs in his glaſs, and beſprinkles the 

Whole table. ; 
He addreſſes the company * improper titles; 


miſtakes one name for another; begins a ſtory, 


but, not being able to finiſh it, breaks off 1 in the 
middle, with— I've e forgot the reſt. Rt 


_—_ a 1 


chf. cxlx. 


novo COMPARED WITH RELIGION, 


RUE hes. Hh. it hs” a | tbr prin- 
| S _ciple from religion, is that which produces 


drawn from different parts, terminate in the ſame 
point. Religion embraces virtue, as it is enjoined 
by the laws of God; honour, as it is graceful and 
| ornamental to human nature. The religious mat 

| | fears, 


The lines of action, though 


ſears, 


The 


neath 


ſive 
becor 


| Senec 
of al 
there 


comn 


ſo vil 


bots —— OCD 


E 2] 
fears, the man of honour ſcorns, to do an ill action. 
The latter conſiders vice as ſomething that is be- 


neath him; the former, as ſomething that is offen- 


ſive to the divine Being: the one, as what is un- 
becoming; the other, as what is forbidden. Thus 


Seneca ſpeaks in the natural and genuine language 
of a man of honour, when he declares, that, were 
there no God to ſee or puniſh vice, he would not 


commit it, becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and 


ſo vile, a nature. 


- 


CHAP. "CXX. 
ASTONISHING INSTANCE OF COURAGE. 
PORSENNA, the moſt potent king in Italy, 
having undertaken to reſtore the "Tarquins 
to the throne of Rome, from which they had been 
baniſhed for their cruelty and oppreſſion, ſent pro- 
poſals to the ſenate for that purpoſe ; but, finding 
they were rejected with ſcorn, he advanced towards 
Rome, in a confident perſuaſion that he ſhould 
eaſily reduce it. When he came to the bridge, and 
law the Romans drawn up in order of battle before 
the river, he was ſurpriſed at their reſolution ; and, 
not doubting but he ſhould overpower them with 
—— | numbers, 


( 2308 ) 


n prepared to fight. Al fled into hs City 
overthe bridge ; which, at the ſame time, would 
have afforded a paſſage to the enemy, if Rome had 
not found, in the heroic courage of one of her ci- 
tizens, a bulwark as ſtrong as the higheſt walls. 
Publius Horatius was the man, ſurnamed Cocles, 
becauſe he had but one eye, having loſt the other 


in a battle. He was the ſtrongeſt and moſt un- 
daunted of all the Romans. He uſed every me- 


thod to flop the flying army; but, perceiving that 
neither intreaties nor exhortations could overcome 
their fear, he reſolved, however badly ſupported he 

= might be, to defend the entrance of the bridge, till 
it was demoliſhed behind. On the ſucceſs of this, 
depended the preſervation of the city. Standing 
alone againſt a whole army, he obliged them to 
retire and fave themſelves. He even dared to in- 
. ſult his numerous enemies; and caſt terrible looks 
upon the principal Hetrurians. One While, he 
challenged them to ſingle combat : and then' bit- 

| terly reproached them all. Vile ſlaves! ſaid 
| he, not ſatisfied with being unmindful of your 
own, ye are come to deprive others of Mair, liberty, 
Who have had the courage to aſſume it.” Covered 
with his buckler, he ſuſtained: A ſhower of darts, 


And, at laſt, when they were all preparing to ruſh 


a bim, the bridge Was entirely demoliſhed, and 
Cocles 


Cocl 


Tybe 
actio 
ratio! 
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for } 
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Cocles, throwing himſelf, with his arms, into the | 
Tyber, ſafely ſwam over; having perfomed an 
action, fays Livy, that will command the admira- 
| ration more than the faith of poſterity. He was 
received in triumph by the Romans, who erected 
for him a brazen ſtatue, in armour, in the moſt 
conſpicuous part of the Forum. As much land 

as given him as he could ſurround with a plough 
in one day ; and all the inhabitants, both men and 
women, contributed! to > Tits reward. 
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CHAP. cxxl. 
STORY. on THE BRAVE. ACHILLES. | 


NE of 5 crtatelt 1 5 of ancient 1 
Was the ſon of Peleus and Thetis. He was 

| a native of Phthia, in Theſſaly. His mother, . 
is ſaid, in order to conſume every mortal part of 
his body, uſed to lay bim every night under live 
coals, anointing him with ambroſia, which preſer- 
ved every part from burning but one of his lips, 

' owing to his having licked it. She dipped him 
1 alſo in the river Styx, by which his whole body be- 
came : invulnerable, EXCEHt that part of his hee! by 


which 


„ 
which ſhe held him. But this opinion is not uni- 
verſal, nor is it a part of his character as drawn by 
Homer; for, in the Iliad, (B. xxi. 161.) he is ac- by p 
tually wounded in the right arm, by the lance of ing « 
Aſteropoeus, in the battle near the Scamander. ring 
Thetis afterwards intruſted him to the care of the his « 
centaur Chiron, who, to give him the ſtrength pofec 
neceſſary for martial toil, fed him with honey and Wzra. 
the marrow. of lions and wild boars. To prevent : 
bis going to the ſiege of Troy, ſhe diſguiſed him 
in female apparel, and hid him among the maidens 
at the court of king Lycomedes: but Ulyſſes, diſ- 
covering him, perſuaded him to follow the Greeks. 
Achilles diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a number of he- 
roic actions at the ſiege. Being diſguſted, how- 
ever, with Agamemnon for the loſs of Briſeis, he 
retired from the camp. But, returning to avenge 


N 


0 
p 


t on. 


the death of his friend Patroclus, he flew Hector, Rof 
faſtened his corpſe to his chariot, and dragged it i 
round the walls of Troy. At laſt Paris, the bro- Dark 
ther of Hector, wounded him in the heel with an 85 
| arrow, while he was in the temple treating about Fre 
e 


his marriage with Philoxena, daughter to king 

Priam. Of this wound he died, and was interred le bid 

on the promontory of Sigæum; and, after Troy The 

was taken, the Greeks ſacrificed Philoxena on his wat” 

tomb, in obedience to his deſire, that he might And 
| 0 enjoy 


„ 8 
enjoy her company in the Elyſian fields. It is 
ſaid, that Alexander, ſeeing his tomb, honoured it 
by placing a crown upon it; at the ſame time cry- | 
ing out, that © Achilles was happy in having, du- br 
ring his life, ſuch a friend as Patroclus, and, after is 
his death, a poet like Homer.” Achilles is ſuf- 14 
pofed to have died 49 years before the Chriſtian W 
. of 1 


CHAP, cxxlr. 


ON THE CREATION. 


N ow let the foiclous world ariſe ! 
Said the Creator-Lord : 

t once th' obedient earth and ſkies 
Roſe at his ſoverign word. 
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Dark was the deep, the waters lay 
Confus'd, and drown'd the land-: 
e call'd the light; the new-born wy 
Attends on his command. 


le bids the clonds end on kink: 
The clouds aſcend, and bear . 9 
\ wat ry treaſure to the ſky, 9 „ © | 

And float on ſofter air. TEE i 
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The liquid element below 
Was gather'd by his hand ; 
The rolling ſeas together flow, 
And leave a ſolid land. 


O 


With herbs and plants (a ed ry birth) 


The naked globe he crown'd, 


Ere there was rain to bleſs the earth 


Or un. & to warm the * 


wb where as 15-4 "hangs "Ts . . 


7 he ar the 1 upper ſkies ; < 


Behold, the ſun appears ; 


The moon and ſtars in order riſe 


To mark our months and > 8 | 


44: Out of the deep th? ben King 8 


Did vital beings frame, 
And painted fowls of ev' ry” wing, 
And fiſh of ev'ry name. 


He gave the lion and the worm 
At once their wond'rous birth ; 


8 And graſing beaſts of various form ; 


| Roſe from the N earth. 


= ON ER form'd of L clay, 0 


Lad ſoy reign of the reſt ; 


„ 


Deſign'd for nobler ends than they : 
With God's own image bleſt. 


Thus glorious 3 in the Maker's eye 
The young creation ſtood; 

He ſaw the building from on high, 
His word pronounc'd it good. 


CHA . cxxlII. 


ON PROSPERITY AND' abvensrry, 


Ir ths ſoft hand of winning hats * bs 
By living waters and through flow'ry meads, 


When all is ſmiling, tranquil, and ſerene, * 
And vernal beauty paints' the flattering ſcene z 
Oh! teach me to elude the latent ſnare, * 
And whiſper to my ſliding heart beware! 
With caution let me hear the ſyren's voice, f 
And, doubtful, with a trembling heart rejoice. 


If friendleſs in a vale of tears I ſtray, 


Where briers wound, and thotns Ms my way ; 


Still let my ſteady ſoul thy goodneſs ſee, 
And with irons © confidence lay hold on. thee 
FP: 5 


With 


63 


With equal eye my various lot receive; OS Ar 
| Reſign'd to die, or reſolute to live; nth I 
Prepar'd to kiſs the ſceptre or the rod, 
While God is ſeen in all, and all in Gol, T. 


L 

CHAP. CXXIV. ay 

THE CREATOR's PRAISE SET FORTH. An 
EGIN the high celeſtial "EI 5 
My raviſh'd ſoul, and ſing. Loy 

A folemn hymn of grateful prai{ 18 - * 
10 heaven. s almighty * ho 


Ye clin fountains, as ye roll 
| Your filyer waves along, 
| Whiſper to all your verdant ſhores | 
The ſubje& of my ſong. 

Retain it long, ye echoing rocks, 
The facred found retain, 
| And from your hollow winding caves 
Return 1 it oft again. 


8 Bear it, ye witds, on all your wings, 
_ To diſtant climes ny, ; 
And 


„ 
And round che wide extended world. 
My lofty theme e 


Take the glad burden of his name, 
Ye clouds, as you ariſe, 

Whether to deck the golden morn, 
Or ſhade the ev ning ſkies. 


Let darm thunders roll along 
The ſmooth ethereal plain, 

And anſwer, from the cryſtal vault, * 
To ev "7 flying ſtrain. 


Long let it warble round the ſpheres, 
And echo through the ſky, 

Till angels, with immortal Kill, 
Improve the harmony. | 


While I, with ſacred rapture fir PE 
The bleſt Creator ſing, 


And warble conſecrated lays 
Jo heav'n's almighty King. 
22 CHAP 
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CHAP. cxxv. 
ON THE SUPREME BEING. 


READ God's tt name, . high,” 
With golden letters,” on the ſtarry ſky ; 

Nor leſs the ſtriking characters I ſee 
| Wrought in each flower, inſerib'd on ev'ry tree; : 
In ev'ry leaf that trembles to the breeze 
I hear the voice of God among the trees. 

With thee in ſhady ſolitudes I walk, - 
With thee in buſy crowded. cities talk; 


—— — — 
— — m—— 


| 'In every creature own thy forming power, | N. 
In each event thy providence adore. 5 W 
k Thy hopes ſhall animate my drooping ſol, 2 
| "Thy precepts guide me, and thy fear controul 7 Ef 
Thus ſhall 1 reſt, unmov'd by all alarms, RS = Oo Ea 
Secure within the temple of thine arms, 1 
From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free, By 
And: feel myſelf nen in thee. 1 


| Then, when the laſt, the cloſing hour draws nigh, 5 

And earth recedes before my ſwimming eye; Tl 
When, trembling, on the doubtful edge of fate, Bi, 
| I ſtand and ſtretch my view to either ſtat ; 
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Teach me to quit this tratiitory ſcene _ TE N 
With decent triumph and a look ſerene e 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, 
And having livd to thee, in thee to. die. 


CHAP. | cxxvr. 1 
oN SPRING. | 7 


Your of the year, delightful ing? 

Thy bleſt return on genial. wing 
Inſpires my languid lays: 

No more I ſleep in floth ſupine, | 

When all creation at thy ſhrine . 
Its annual tribute pays. 1 


Eſcap'd frbün winter 8 s freezing power „ 
Each bloſſom greets thee, and each flower; ; +, 5 
And, foremoſt of the train, 1 
By nature (artleſs handmaid) dreſt, ES 
The ſnowdrop comes in lily q veſt, = rob 
Fer of my —— 1 Dy 


: * ks . 4 


The bright-hair'd ſun, with warmth \ benign 
Bids tree, and ſhrub, and ſwelling vine, 
Their infant buds diſplay : | 
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Again the ſtreams refreſh tlie plains, 
Which winter bound in icy chains, 


And, ſparkling, bleſs his ray. 


Life-giving zephyrs breathe around, 


And inſtant Os th' enamell'd ground 
With nature's vary'd hue ; 


Not ſo returns our youth decay'd, 
Alas, nor air, nor ſun, nor lade, 


The ſprings of life renew! 


The fun” s too quick . deen 


. Apace diſſolves the human dream, 


And brings th. appointed hour; 
Too late we catch the parting ray, 


- And mourn the idly-waſted gays Z 


No langer! in our power. 


Then happieſt be, whoſe lengthen'd icht 


Purſues, by virtue's conſtant light, 
A hope beyond the ſkies; . 


Where frowning, winter ne'er ſhall come, A . 
3 roſy ſpring for e ever bloom, a \ 


Aud ſuns cternal riſe. 


* 
N 
9 


N 


At bis approach the painted vale 


8 
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CHAP. cxxvil. 
ON WINTER. 


FE hoary headed Winter comes 
In ſnowy veſt array'd, 


| No tender bloſſom ſweetly blooms. 


To grace the leafleſs ſhade, 


Reſigns. her bright array; 


Nor violet blue, nor primroſe pale, 


Perfumes the breath of day. 


T he ſilver ſtream forfets to glide, 


| The ſhady elm, the lofty oak, 


* 


Nor murmurs through the mead ; 
No more upon its graffy fide 
The flocks, delighted, feed. 


Withdraw their verdant charms 5 


For. nature feels the withering froke, LESS] 0” 


And ſinks i in Winter 8 arms. 


; P | h | - e. 7. 
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NE. Of 


| POPE'S UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


"ATHER of all | in ev 'ry age, 
© Inev'ry clime, ador d! 

By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


| Thou oreat firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood, 55 


Who all my ſenſe confin'd 


T o know but this, that thou art good, 1 


And chat my ſelf am blind: 


4 Yet gave me, in this dark clue, Li 
Io ſee the good from ill; | 

; And, binding nature faſt in fate | 

Left free the human will. 


5 What ls . to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 


x 7 his teach me more than hell to ſhun, 


7 hat more than heav'n purſue, 


N ble ſſi ings thy 1990 bounty gives 
Let me not t caſt away z 


2 3 — 
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For, God is paid when man receives ; 


T' enjoy is to 9 


Vet not to earth's eee ſpan, 5 
Thy goodneſs let me bound, 

Or think thee. Lord alone of man, 
When . worlds are round. | 

Let not this wink . band 

Preſume thy bolts to throw, _ 

And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge * Ge ** 


. I 2m 5 riaks; thy grace impart — 
Still in the right to ſtay; 


If Jam wrong, O! teach my heart 


10 find that better . SS 


Save . Mike from fooliſh pride, : 
Or impious diſcontent, ' + 

At aught thy wiſdom has deny d, 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. | 


| Teach! me to feel another” $ woe, 5 

"BITS hide the fault I ſeer e 

That mercy 1 to others ſhew, 
That ory new to me. 


* 5 p. 3 5 


Sf 
Mean though'T am, not wholly ſo, 
Since quicken'd by thy breath « 
©! lead me whereſoe'er I go, 


Through this * 's ee of death. 


This wy be bread and peace wy lot: 

All elſe beneath the fun 12 
Thou know'ſt, if beſt beſtow d or dot, 

And let thy wil be done. 3 


To thes, whoſe temple is al ſpkes, 
: Whoſe altar, earth, fea, flies! 

: One chorus let all being raiſe! 

All Nature's incenſe riſe! 


CHAP. CXXIX. EN 


75 | 4 |: 


| THE ART or HAPPINESS. 7 


=: Apo every 180 that attracts our notice, 
2 has its bright and, its dark ſide. He who 
- bee himſelf to look at the diſpleaſing tide, 
= will ſour his diſpoſition, and, conſequently, im- 
| 0% pair his happineſs ; We he who an be- 
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holds it on the bright ſide, inſenſibly meliorates his l 
temper, and, in conſequenee of it, improves his 14 
own happineſs, and the happineſs of all eee, | 
him. th 
There is nothing more worthy of A attention 1 than? 
the art of happineſs. In converſation, as well as 

life, happineſs very often depends upon the ſlighteſt 
incidents. The taking notice of the badneſs of che 
weather, a north-eaſt wind, the approach of wih- 
ter, or any. trifling circumſtance of the diſagreeable 
kind, ſhall inſenſibly rob a whole company of 1its- 
good humour, and fling. every member of it into 
the vapours. If, therefore, we would be happy in 
ourſelves, and are deſirous: of communicating that. 
happineſs to all about us, theſe minutiæ of con- 
verſation ought carefully to be attended to. The 
brightneſs of the ſky, the lengthening of the day, 
the increaſing verdure. of the fpring; the arrival 
of any liitle piece of good news, or whatever car- 
ries with it the moſt diſtant glinzpſe. of joy; ſhall 
frequently be the parent of a-ſocial and happy con- 
verſation. Good-manners exact from us this re- 
gard to our company. . Thie clown may. repine r* 
the ſun-ſhine that ripens the harveſt, becauſe his 
turnips are burnt up by it; But the man of fefne- 
ment will extract pleaſure from the thunder ftormm 


to ho be is expoſed, by Fefharkivig on the plenty 
E. 65 and. 
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nos refreſhment, 8 may be w from the 
-Tpeceeding ſhower. | 


Thus does politeneſs, as cool. as . 


Ae us to look at every object on the bright ſide; 
and, by thus acting, we cheriſh and improve both. 
By this practice it is, that Crito is become one of 
the wiſeſt and beſt bred men living; and, by this 


practice, may every. perſon. arrive at that agreeable- 


neſs of temper, of which the natural and Neves 
les fruit is e | 


THE BAD EFFECTS or INDOLENCE. | 7 


Aa 


No other difpoſtion or: turn of ad fo 8 

unfits a man for all the ſocial offices of life, 
26 indolence. An idle man is a mere blank in the 
creation: he ſeems. made for no end, and lives to 
no purpoſe. He cannot engage himſelf. in any em- 
ployment or profeſſion, becauſe he will. never haye 
- Giligence enough. to follow it : he can ſucceed in 
no. Poſertakangs. for . will never perſue it: he 
3 N | SN ” muſ 
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muſt 1 1 bad Tn father, and relation; for 


he will not take the leaſt pains to preſerve his wife, 
children, and family from ſtarving: and he muft 
be a worthlefs friend, for he would not draw his 


hand from his boſom, though to prevent the de- 


ſtruction of the univerſe. If he is born poor, he 
will remain ſo all his life, which he will probably 
end in a ditch, or at the gallows: if he embarks 
in trade he will be a bankrupt: änd if he is a 
perſon of fortune, his ſtewards will acquire im- 
menſe eſtates, and he A e will die in 


the Fleet. 


- Virtue is not to * e e in aha light.of 
mere innocence, or abſtaining from harm, but as 


the exertion of our faculties in doing good: 
Titus, when he had let a day ſlip, nit 
ed by ſome act of virtue, .cried out, “ I have loſt 


a day.” If we regard. our time in this light, how 
many days ſhall we look back upon as irretrieva- 


bly loſt? And to how narrow a compaſs. would ſuch 


a method of calculation frequently reduce the longeſt | 


life? If we were to number our days, according 
as we have applied them to virtue, it would occa- 


ſion ſtrange revolutions i in the manner of reckonmg 
the ages of men. We ſhould ſee ſome few at- 


rived at a good old age in the prime of their youth, 
and meet with ſeveral young fellows of fourſcore. 
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Agreeable to this way of thinking, F remember 
t have met with the epitaph of an aged man four 
years old; dating his exiſtence from the time of his 
reformation from. evil courſes. The inſeriptions 
on moſt tomb-ſtones commemorate no acts of vir- 
tue performed by the perfons who hie under them, 
but only record, that they were born one day, and 


died another. But I would. fain have thoſe people, 
whoſe lives have been uſeleſs, rendered of ſome 
fervice after their deaths, by affording leſſons of in- 
ſtruction and morality to thoſe they leave behind 


them. Wherefore 1 could wiſh, that, in every 


pariſh, ſeveral avres were marked out for a new 
anti ſpacious burying- ground; in which every per- 
fon, whoſe remains are there depoſited, fhould: 
have a ſinall ſtone over them, reckoning their. age, 


according to the manner in which they have im- 


proved or abuſed the time allotted them in their 
hives. In ſuch circumſtances, the plate on a coffin 
right be the higheſt panegyric which the deceaſed: 
could receive; and a little ſquare ſtone, inſeribed 


with Obit Amo Ritatis 80, would be a nobler eulo- 


Sium, than all the lapidary adulation of modern 
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r mops rxx a APPLICATION. 


ment of time, are material duties of the 


nw may poſſeſs, but he cannot enjoy. For it 
labour only which gives the reliſh to pleaſure, 


'T is the appointed vehicle or every good 1 to man. 
2 „ . It 


Denon indultry, and proper improre- 


ung. To no purpoſe are they endowed with the 
beſt abilities, if they want activity for exerting 
them. Unavailing, in this cafe, will be every di- 
rection that can be given them, either for their 
temporal or ſpiritual welfare. In youth, the habits. 
of induſtry are moſt eably acquired: in youth the 
incentives to it are ſtrongeſt, from ambition and 
ſrorn duty, from emulation and hope, from all the 5 
profpects which the beginning of life affords. ©. 
Lead to thefe calls, you already languiſh 1 in lothful - 
- inaction, what will be able to quicken the more 
„ luggifh current of advancing years? Induſtry is 
not only the inſtrument of improvement, but the 
bHoundation of pleaſure. Nothing is ſo oppoſite to 
me true enjoyment of life, as the relaxed and feeble 
kate of an indolent mind. He who is a ſtranger to. 
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It is che indiſpenſable condition of our poſſeſſing a 
ſound mind in a ſound body. Sloth is ſo incon- 
| ſiſtent with both, that it is bard to determine, whe- 
ther it be a greater foe to virtue, or to health and 
| happineſs... Inactive as it is in itſelf, its effects are 
fatally powerful. Though it appears a ſlowly- 
flowing ſtream, yet it undermines all that is ſtable 
5 and flouriſhing. . It not only ſaps the foundation of 
every virtue, but pours upon you a deluge of crimes 
and evils.. It. is like water Which firſt putrifies by 
| ſtagnation, and then ſends up noxious vapours, and 
| fills the atmoſphere with death. Fly, therefore, 
from idleneſs, as the certain parent both of guilt 
and of ruin. And under idleneſs I include, not 
5 mere inaction only, but all that circle of trifling 
: 0 ps in which too Many ſaunter away their 
yout perpetually engaged in frivolous ſociety, 
or public amuſements; in the labours of dreſs, or 
the oltentation of their perſons. —ls this the foun- 
dation which you lay for future uſefulneſs and 
eſteem ? By ſuch accompliſhments, do. you hope to 
recommend yourſelves to the thinking part of the 
: world, and to anſwer the expeQation of your friends, 
5 and your country ?—Amuſements youth requires: 
it were vain, it were cruel, to prohibit them, But, 


though allowable, as the relaxation, they are mol 


culpable a as the buſineſs of the Unger: For they 
then 
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then become the gulph of time, and the poison of 
the mind. They foment bad paſſions, They 
weaken the manly powers. They ſink the native 


vigour of youth in into contemptible effeminacy. 


CHAP. CxXXII. 


ox EARLY APPLICATION TO WISDOM. 


II. is neceſſary to habituate our minds, in our 
younger years, to ſome. employment, which 

may engage our thoughts, and fill the capacity of 

the ſoul at a riper age. For, however we may 


roam in youth from folly to folly, too volatile for 


reſt, too ſoft and effeminate for induſtry, ever am» 
bitious to make a ſplendid figure; yet the time 
will come when we ſhall outgrow the reliſh of 


childiſh amuſements ; and if we are not arge 


with a taſte for manly ſatisfactions to ſucceed in 


their room, we muſt of courſe become miſerable, 


at an age more difficult to be pleaſed. While 
Imen, however unthinking and unemployed, enjoy 


an inexhauſtible flow of Mois, ſpirits, a con, 
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fant ſucceſſion of gay ideas, which flutter and ſport 
in the brain, makes them pleaſed with themſelves, 
and with every frolic as trifling as themſelyes, 


But, when the ferment of their blood abates, and 


the freſhneſs of their youth, like the morning dew, 
paſſes away, their ſpirits flag for want of entertain- 
ments more ſatisfaQory in themſelves, and more 
| ſuited to a manly age; and the ſoul, from a ſpright- 
ly impertinence, from quick ſenſations, and flarid 
deſires, ſubſides into a dead calm, and ſinks into a 
flat ſtupidity. The fire of a glowing imagination 
(the property of youth) may make folly look 
pleaſing, and lend a beauty to objects, which have 
none inherent in them: juſt as the ſun- beams may 
paint a cloud, and diverſify it with beautiful Rains 
of light, however dark, unfubſtantial, and empty 
in itſelf. But nothing can ſhine with undiminiſh- 
ed luſtre, but religion and knowledge, which are 
eſſentially and intrinſically bright. Take it there- 
fore for granted, which you will find by experience, 
that nothing can be long entertaining, but what is 


in ſome meaſure beneficial; becauſe nothing elſe n 
will bear a calm and ſedate review. You may be 
fancied for a while, upon the account of good- 

nature, the inſeparable attendant upon a fluſh of 
ſanguine health, and a fulneſs of youthful ſpirits: 
but you will find, in proceſs of time, that among 
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the wiſe and good, uſeleſs good-nature is the ob- 
je& of pity, il|-nature of hatred ; but nature beau- 
tified and improved by an aſſemblage: of moral and 


intellectual endowments, 18 the 122 . of a mo | 


and TY eſteem... 


chf CXXXUI, 


ON THE VALUE or TIME TO YOUTH, 8 


Tarnr: is nothing hich 1 more wiſh that vo 

ſhould know, and which fewer people do 
knew, than the true uſe and value of time. It is 
in every body's mouth; but in few people's prac- 
tice, Every fool who ſlatterns away his whole 


time in nothings, utters, however, ſome trite com- 


mon- place ſentence, of which there are millions, 
to prove, at once, the value and the fleetneſs of 
nme. The ſun-dials, likewiſe, all over Europe, 
have ſome ingenious inſcription to that effect; ſo. 
that nobody ſquanders away their time, without 


hearing and ſeeing, daily, how neceſſary it is to 


employ it well, and how irrecoverable it is if loſt. 


But all theſe admonitions are uſeleſs, where there 


if we do not plant it while young, it will give us 


rupted application. If you ſhould ſometimes think 


„% a To 

is not a fund of good ſenſe and reaſon to ſuggef 
them, rather than receive them. By the, manner your 
in which you now tell me that you employ'your N nan 
tiwe, I flatter myſelf, that you have that fund: II th. 
that is the fund which will make you rich indeed. 
1 do not, therefore, mean to give you a critical 
eſſay upon the uſe and abuſe of time; I will only 
give you ſome hints, with regard to the uſe of one 
particular period of that long time which, J hope, 
you have before you; I mean, the next two years, 
Remember then, that whatever knowledge you do 
not ſolidly lay the foundation of before you are 
eighteen, you will never be maſter of while you 
| breathe, {Knowledge is a comfortable and neceſſary 
retreat and ſhelter for us in an advanced age; and 


for) 


pron 
ever) 
eight 
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no ſhade when we grow: old. I neither require | 
nor expect from you great application to books}; E 
after you are once thrown out into the great world. | 
I know it is impoſſible ; and it may even, in ſomeſſ, 
eaſes, be improper: this, therefore, is your time, 
and your only time, for unwearied and uninter- 


it a little laborious, conſider, that labour! is the un 
© avoidable fatigue of a neceſſary journey. Ihe mon 
| Hours a day you travel, the ſooner you will be a 
ou anner! s end. The ſooner you are walifie 


LE 6 7 

for your li liberty, the ſooner you ſhall have it; and 
your manumiſſion will entirely depend upon the 
manner in which you employ the intermediate time. 


[ think P offer yon a very good bargain, when I 
promiſe you, upon my word, that, if you will do 


k every thing that I would have you do, till you are 
eighteen, I will do every thing that you would have 
me 9 ever afterwards. 
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1 ON THE NECESSITY or FAN EARLY ACQUISITION 

11 = OF vIRTUOUS HABITS. : 

'cR 


ne, 
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ite diſembarraſſed, and free, than they will 
be 


© 6.8 not the Ceaſvi of oben be barren &f im 
provements, ſo eſſential to your future felicity 
and: honour, Your character is now of your own . 
orming ; your fate is, in ſome meaſure, put into 
5 own hands. Your nature is as yet pliant and 
' Habits have not eſtabliſhed their dominion, ' 
er have not preoccupied your underſtand- 
ng. The world has not had time to contract and 
Nebaſe your affections. All your powers are more 


1 W 5 


be at any future period. Whatever impulſe you 
no give to your defires and paſſions, the direction 
is likely to continue. It will form the channel in 


which your life is to run; nay, it may determine 


its everlaſting iſſue. Conſider then the employ- 
ment of this important period, as the higheſt truſt 
which ſhall ever be committed to you; as, in a 
great meaſure, deciſive of your happineſs, in time 
and in eternity. As in the ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons, 
each, by the invariable laws of nature, affects the 
productions of hat is next in courſe; fo, in hu- 
man life, every period of our age, according as it 
is well or ill ſpent, influences the happineſs of that 
which is to follow. Virtuous youth gradually 
brings forward accompliſhed and flouriſhing man- 
hood; and ſuch manhood paſſes of itſelf, with- 
out uneaſineſs, into reſpectable and tranquil old 
age. But when nature is turned out of its re- 
gular courſe, diſorder takes place in the moral, 
juſt as in the vegetable world. If the ſpring put 
forth no bloſſoms, in farmer there will be no 
beauty, and in autumn no fruit: ſo, if youth be 
trifled away without improvement, manhood wil} 
de contemptible and old age miſerable, 
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CHAP. cxxxv. 


ox RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES AND BEHAVIOUR. 


RELIGH ON i is rather a matter of ſentiment than 
reaſoning. The important and intereſting 
articles of faith are ſufficiently plain. Fix your 
attention on theſe, and do not meddle with con- 
troverſy. If you get into that, yon plunge into 2 
chaos, from which you will never be able to extri- 
cate yourſelves. It ſpoils the temper, and, 1 ſuſ- 


pe, has no good effect on the heart. 


Avoid all books, and all converfation, that tend | 
to ſhake your faith on thoſe great points of religion, 
which ſhould ſerve to regulate your conduct, and 
on which your 8 8 of future and eternal Bl paring 8 


depend. 


Never indulge yourfelves in ridicule on religious 
ſubjects; nor give countenance to it in others, by 


ſeeming diverted with what they fay. This, to 


people of good. breeding, will de a ſufficient 7 


check. 


I wiſh you to-go no farther than the ſeriptures 
for your religious opinions. Embrace thoſe you | 
find clearly revealed. Never perplex yourfelves 


- bout 
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about ſuch as you do not underſtand, but treat 
them with ſilent and becoming reverence. _ 
I would adviſe you to read only ſuch religious 
books as are addreſſed to the heart, ſuch as inſpire 


pious and devout affections, ſuch as are proper to 
direct you in your conduct, and not ſuch as tend to 


_ entangle 1 in the endleſs maze of Spinone and 
ſyſtems. | 


Be punctual i in hs: Nated e ens fy your, 


private devotions, morning, and evening. If you 


have any ſenſibility or imagination, this will eſta- 


bliſh ſuch an intercourſe: between you and the Su- 

preme Being, as will be of infinite conſequence to 

you in life. It will communicate an habitual chear- 
fulneſs to your tempers, give a firmneſs and ſteadi- 
neſs to your virtue, and enable you to go, through 
all the viciſſitudes of human life, hs Propriety and 
dignity, = 

I wiſh you to be regular in your attendance on 

public worſhip, and in receiving the communion. 


Allow nothing to interrupt your public or private 


devotions, except the performance of ſome active 
duty in life, to which they ſhould always give 
place. — In your behaviour at public worſhip, ob- 
ſerve an exemplary attention and gravity, ,. 

| That extreme ſtrictneſs which I recommend to 
you in thele futjes, will be conſidered by many. of 
your 


* 2 


2 
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your acquaintance as a ſuperſtitious attachment to 


forms; but in the advices I give you on this and 


other ſubjects, I have an eye to the ſpirit and man- 


ners of the age. There is a levity and diſſipation 
tn the preſent manners, a-coldneſs and liſtleſſneſs in 


whatever relates to religion, which cannot fail to 


infect you, unleſs you purpoſely cultivate in your 
minds a contrary bias, and make the devotional 


_ habitual. 


* 


CHAP. CXXXVI. 


ON THE CHOICE OF FRIENDS, 


OU have no need of high encomiums on friend- 


_ ſhip, to raiſe it in your eſtimation. Youth 


is 0 favourite ſorl of this, as of all the other ſocial 
affections. In men whom age has cooled, and 


experience cautioned, who have ſuffered from the 


worthlefſneſs of many, and from the ſelfiſhneſs of 
| more, the fund of confidence and ſenſibility, with 


which they began the world, 1s too often exhauſted, 


* . 


They are litile inclined to form new connections; 


C: ad 


* 


381 
d. however they. may cheriſh. ſuch as are old, 


8 partly through the power of habit, and partly through 
the remembrance of that ſmiling ſeaſon, from whoſe 


7's contemplation, even long after it-is paſt, they.now 


and then catch a reviving ray, yet the enthuſiaſm 


with which they. then loved, is felt no more, un- 


_ - lefs, perhaps, by a very few hearts originally caſt 


in a finer mould. Safety and eaſe are chiefly ſought 
: by declining nature. Neceffi ity ſucceeds, to choice; 

and the charm of fervent eſteem and fond gem 
N placence 1 is chilled and ſkrivelled by the |coldneſs of 
worldly policy. PE 

But ſuch, alas! is the mixed id of huma- 


_ nity, as to admit of no advantage without ſome 


| abatement. At the ſame time that the young are 


qualified to enjoy intenſely all that is moſt exqui- 
tte in the ſweeteſt 'of the boſom, ths is infinite 
danger, leſt they be hurried by eagerneſs, or be- 
trayed by credulity, into extravagant attachments 
- and pernicious intimacies, under the ſpecious ſem- 


hfance of friendſhip. By expecting more from its 


1 


gratification than it can give where it is realized, 
and by ſceking that qualification where it cannot 
be found; endleſs diſappointments are . ſuſtained, 

: and fatal miſchieſs are incurred. 3 
1 painful. to think, that youth have. commonly 
| kad abus when, * want it walt; I mean, 
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| when they are contracting regards, and forming 
unions, which may probably determine the colour 
of their whole exiſtence. Happy, indeed, beyond 
compariſon, are thoſe young men, whom the wiſe 
conduct of their parents, or other connections, or 
ſome peculiar favour of providence, operating in 
whatever manner, has early led into ſafe and ho- 
nourable affociations, not only in the road of ſtudy, 
or of bufineſs, but in that which chiefly engages the 
heart, and gives the moſt immediate direction to its 


nach movements, 5 


CHAP. CXXXVII 


ox SCIENCE, 


THE beſt way to learn any ſcienve is to begin 


{heme of that ſcience, well drawn up into a nar- 
row compaſs, omitting the deep or more abſtruſe 


parts of it, and that alſo under the conduct and 


inſtruftion of ſome ſkilful teacher. Syſtems are 


neceſfary tq-give an entire and comprehenſiv ve view 
wo tte ſeveral parts of any ſcience, which may have 
: Q 2 a mu- 


Vith a regular ſyſtem, or a ſhort and plain 
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e 
a mutuat inflience towards the explication or probt A! 


of each other: whereas, if a man deals always and d. 
ory in eſſays, and diſcourſes on particular parts of Þ V 
:# ſcience, he will never obtain a diſtin& and jutt * 
| idea of the whole, and may perhaps omit ſome im- * 
portant parts of it, after ſeven years reading off 0 


ſuch occaſional diſcourſes. For this reaſon, young 
ſtudents ſhould apply themſclves to. their ſyſtems 
much more than pamphlets. That man is never 
fit to judge of particular ſubjects relating to any 

ſcience, who. has Never taken a  ſyrvey of the 
Roe. ; | 

It is the, remark, of a an ingenious writer, ſhould 
A baibarous Incian, who had never feen a palace or 


* hip, view their ſeparate and disjointed parts, 

and obſerve the p pillars, doors, windows, cornices, WM 
and'turrets- of: > one, or the prow and ſtern, the tt 
bs and ma, the ropes and ſhrowds, the fails In 

and tackle of the other, he would be able to e 


form but a very lame and dark idea of either of h 
thoſe. excellent and uſeful inventions, In like n 
| rianner,- -thofe who contemplate only the fragments s k 
or pieces broken off from any ſcience, diſperſed in ÞM 4 
ſhort : unconnected diſcourſes, and do not diſcern 
their relation to each other, and how - they may, be: 
: adapted, arid'by their unn procure the delightful 
7 of 4 Ae e can never ſurvey. 
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an entire body of truth, but muſt always view it as 
deformed and diſtempered ; waile their ideas, 
which muſt be ever indiſtin& and often repugnant, 
will lie in the brain unſorted, and thrown together 
without order or coherence ; ſuch is the knowledge 
of thoſe men who live upon the ſcraps of ſcience. . 


CHAP. CXXXVIIL 
oN THE ADVANTAGES OF PEVOTION. - It 


THE Shiloſopher contemplates the Deity i in al 
thoſe marks of wiſdom and benignity diffuſed 


: through the various works of nature. The devout 


man confines his views rather to his own particular 


connection with the Deity, the many inſtances of 


his goodneſs he himſelf has experienced, and the 


many greater he ſtill hopes for. This eſtabliſhes a 


kind of intercourſe, which often intereſts the heart 


and paſſions in the deepeſt manner. 
The devotional! ſpirit is in ſome meaſure conti 


tutional, depending on livelineſs of imagination and 
ſenſibility of heart, and, like theſe qualities, pre- 


vails more in warmer climates than it does in ours. 
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g What. ſhews its s great ee on the. imagina- 
tion, is the remarkable attachment it has to poetry 


and muſic, which Shakeſpeare calls the food of love, 
and which may, with. equal truth, be called the 


food of devotion. Mufic enters into the- future 


paradiſe of the deyout of. every ſect. and of every 


country). a 


The devotional 7 rit unitedt to good” ſenſe aid a 


: chearful temper,, gives, that ſteadineſs to virtue, 
Wahich it always wants whien produced and ſupport- 
ef by good natural diſpoſitions only. It corrects. 


and humani zes thoſe conſtitutional vices, which it is 
not able entirely to ſubdue; ; and though it too often 


fails to render men perfectly virtuous, it preſerves 


them ſrom becoming: utterly abandoned. It has, 
| beſides, the moſt fayourable influence on all the 


_ paſſive virtues ; ; it gives a ſoftneſs and ſenſibility to 


the heart, and a. mildneſs and gentleneſs to the 


manners ;, but above all, it produces an univerſal 
charity and love to mankind, however. different in 


tation, country, or religion. There is a ſublime 


yet tender melancholy, almoſt the univerſal atten-- 
dant on genius, which 1 is too apt to degenerate into 
gloom and diſguſt With the World. Devotion is 


admirably calculated to. ſooth this. diſpoſition, by 


inſenſibly leading the mind, while it ſeems to in 
aue Wy to thoſe eee which calin every 


murmur 
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murmur of diſcontent, and diffuſe a  chearfulheſs | 


_ over the darkeſt hours of human life. 

Perſons in the pride of high health and ſpirits,” 
who are keen in the purſuits of pleaſure, intereſt, 
or ambition, have cither r no ideas on this ſubject, 
or treat it as the enthuſiaſm of a weak mind. 


But this really ſhews great narrowneſs of under- 
ſtanding; a very little reffection and acquaintance 


with nature might teach them, on how precarious 
a foundation their boaſted independence on re- 


ligion is built; the thouſand nameleſs accidents: f 
that may deſtroy it; and that though for ſome 8 
years they ſhould TER theſe, yet that time muſt 

impair the greateſt vigour of health and ſpirits, 5 
and deprive them of all thoſe objects for which, at | 
preſent, they think life only worth enjoying. It 
ſhould ſeem, therefore, very. neceſſary to ſecure 
ſome permanent object, ſome real ſupport to the 
mind, to chear the foul when all others thall Have | 


loſt their influence. 


5 H A . cxxxlx. 


ON REMEMBFRING: OUR Saen; 


E are exhorted by Solomon to remember 
our Creator in the days of our youth, While 


tne evil days come not, 1 nor the Tray draw nigh, 
. | | when 


. en or Innes en; 
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when we hall. Tay, we have no pleaſure i in 


them.” 
The "EINE = . life have a been 


Sidel into four, and have been likened to the four 
ſeaſons of the year; infancy or childhood, youth, 


manhood, and old-age. 


and take the lead; ſo that we can hardly be ſaid to 


In infancy our reaſon juſt 
begins to dawn; but our fenſes gain the aſcendency, 


have any clear and diſlin& ideas of God or religion. 


In youth, the tender mind begins to open, to exert 
its intellectual powers, and 2 


receive impreſſions 


and views of things, which are of the utmoſt con- 


| ſequence. 
and attention are to be obſerved, leſt the mind re- 
ceive an evil taint, which no future endeavours 
ſhall be able to remove. 
important ſeafon, which the wiſe man particularly 
regards in his exhortation ; and, no doubt, in this 
reſpect, he ſpoke like a 7 man, from long and 
deep experience, not to ſay better too. Remem- 
ber now thy Creator in the days F thy youth : Defer 
it not to the evil days of weak and infirm old-age, 
to thoſe tireſome years, when © all your ſtrength 
will be but labour and ſorrow, and when you will 
know, what 200 have bern wont to call: poo 
no more. (>) 
The 2 of our es are our 1 
: Grengeh and flower of our e bloom of our 


In this ſtage of life, the greateſt care 


This is that tender and 


Ufe; 
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Nife 3 ahd tendfors the moſt proper io R. devotedity 
the God of our life, the moſt worthy of his ac# 
ceptance. As we can give him nothing but what 
we have received from him, let the firſt fruits, the 
beauty, and the glory of our time, be conſecrated 
to the ſervice of our Creator and God then, when. 
all the faculties of the ſonl, and all the powers of 
the body, are moſt active, flouriſhing, and in their 


prime; when the underſtanding is moſt capacious, 


dhe memory ſtrongeſt, and the affections moſt vi- 


| gorous and warm, let our Maker, Benefactor, and 
. Lord, be the great object- of - our conſideration, re 
* © membrance, and j & EO fs "4 
- There are but few who-do not ede ke re- 


ligious, ſome time or other. But young people, 


8 
d and even thoſe of more advanced years, are too apt 


y I to look upon death, as at a great diſtance. They 
is 


promiſe to themſelves long life and many days, and 
d thereforeithey put off all ſerious reflections to ſome 


n- future period. But let us conſider the uncertainty: 


er Af our abode upon earth. Who can deſcry the. 


ze, | bonnds that God hath ſet to his life, or tell the 


th meaſure of his days? Do not the arrows of deatli fs 
ill tkuck about us? How do any of us know, but the next; : 
may/he-lodjjed i in bis-ewp- breaſt ? Dy we not ſees 


perſons of all ages and conditions drop doven before 


Our 


fe; 
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n Are the gloomy manſions of the ded only : 
Eroudet with the worn-out and aged? Does not the 
 infatiate devourer of mankind mock at the expec- 
-#ations of youth, and feed on the roſes of beauty? 
How often does the child prove a monitor to the 0 
| Kather, and in the du¹ eloquence of death read him ? 
a lecture on His vanity. l ” | 
Let me, therefore, intreat you, my young friends 
to remember your Creator inthe days of your youth, 1 
and in the bloom of life to apply your heartsunto by 


wiſdom,” ' While your minds are aQive, lively and * 
| vigorous, ftudy to acquire uſeful and religious know- A 
ledge. Let the ſacred ſeriptures be your delight and bs 
f counfellors. "6c When the worthleſs and naughty en- th 
fice you, conſent” net. Walk not in the way with them, pl 
Refrain your feet from their path.” Im plore the 1 , 


aſſiſtance of the Supreme Being, that he would guide 
you dy his counſel, through this world of trial, to fa 
5 the regions of bliſs and immortality. | 
Think not that religion prefcribes 2 "Foes "and pal 


melanchaly courſe of life, and that its votaries muſt the 

| renounce every pleafure and comfort. No. Rei- be 
gion requires only to be known in order to be loved; ref 
the 


and che more ye are acquainted with it, the more 
„ ye will lore it. It exhilarates the ſoul with che fro 
5 pureſt j joy, and gives a ſweet reliſh to all our com- 
Karts It IT our impecle®t et here to 


its 


(n 


its greateſt poſſible height, In every FRO we dh 
in the path of virtue, new enjoyments, and new 


beauties will open to our view. Who hath greater 


cauſe to rejoice chan the perſon. who is conſcigus 
that God'is his friend, that Chriſt is his n 
and the Holy Spirit! his Conductor? ben 


Look around among your acquaintance. . Wb 


| go ye generally obſerve. to be the moſt chearſul, 


affable, obliging, - even tempered, and condeſcenda 


ing? Are they not. virtuous and religious perſons} 
Who ſeem to be poſſeſſed of moſt inward ſatisfac, 
tion, contentment and tranquillity, and to he moſh 
reſigned to the diſpenſations of providence } Do no : 
they, whoſe generous hearts beat high with univerſal 
philanthropy ; who delight in doing beneugleng, 

kind, and charitable actions; who ©. clothe. the 
naked, feed the hungry, and make the heart. of the : 


fatherleſs and widow to {ing for joy? | 


On the contrary, thoſe who lead irregular, difli- 
pated, and wicked lives, are always diſſatisfied with 
themſclves, and with every thing elle, Even. in 
the midit of laughter their heart is heayy.” The 
reflection upon theſe vices. and follics diſcompoles 
their ſpirits, and baniſhes all real j joy a and. aten 5 


from, their minds. 


Would you then, my young W obs your | 
48 in pleaſure ? Seek it not in the, Tas s of vice; 


for 
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for there you will find nothing, but what is empty 
and vain, deluſive and unſatisfying. But ſeek it 
in the paths of virtue, Where ye ſhall find a de- 
light that reaches to the ſoul; which is laſting and 
uniform, manly and noble; ien alone can ſup- 
port you under every circumſtance of life, and in- 
ſpire you with humble confidence at the hour f 
death. e | 5 
At that important and en period, bappy, 


; 3 happy! will thoſe. perſons be, who from- 


early. youth have made religion their choice; who 
have embraced and entertained the truth, as it is in 


Ss Jeſus. They may look on death without diſmay, - 1 


and ſeeing, through its dark vale, the dawning of 
immortal bliſs, may welcome its approach with 


5 caltnneſs and ſerenity of mind. When fleſh and 


heart faint and fail, God will be the ſtrength of 
their heart, and their portion for ever. And when 
they are juſt about to reſign their ſpirits to God 
who gave them, they can with pleaſure recollect 
thoſe heart-reviving words of our bleſſed Redeemer : * | 
J am gone before to prepare a place for vou; 
becauſe 1 PO ye | Sal Io alſo.” 3 
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